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PREFACE. 


^HF, dosigu of this Hand-Book is to serve merely as ^ 
a guide to the present and past history of various In¬ 
stitutions connected with the Englis h Church in BongaL 
The subject affords a wide field for observation. The 
materials have been so abundant, that the Author has 
found great difliculty in various parts of the work in 
giving a brief view. The authorities referred to ore— 
the Eeports of the Church Missionary Society, tlie 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreigr 
Pai*ts, and the Society for the Promotion of Cliristia 
Knowledge’; the manuscript minutes of these Societies 
which h've been kindly placed at liis disposal by 
their respectivo Secretaries; the Missionary Bogistcr, 
and the Calcutta Christian Intelligencer. 
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compilation of tho work lias involved 


PRE. JE. 



amount of severe labour; the materials being scattered 


in on unconnected state over more than two hundred 
volumes—in many cases a 


“ Budis, indigestaque moles ” 


The object, however, has been simply to supply a 
work of reference for certain Educational and Mis¬ 
sionary Societies; and, even with regard to them, the 
limits assigned have prevented various particulars 
being noticed. 


Lotidon, March 24, 1848. 
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In the beginning of last century the tide of public 
opinioiT in England ran very sti’ong against any plan for 
impairing knowledge to the lower classes. By some it 
was argued, that teaching the poor to read would cer¬ 
tainly lead them to be rebels to the government: others 
contended, tliat it w^ould render them thoroughly dis¬ 
contented ; while a few actually propounded the opinion, 
tjiat if wi iting were taught, the crime of forgery would 
be increased to an enormous extent. 

These prejudices still lingtired in the breasts of many 
as late as the commencement of this century, of which 
wo liave an instance in the history of Hannah Flore's 
estublislimont of schools at Ohedder. But this opposi 
tion to popular education w^as not universal; and to the 
Society for Promoting Cliristian Knowledge must be 
ascribed the liigh honour of having been the Jirst 
p’lbhc body in England wlmdi supported and advocated 
the onlighteument of tlio people. So convinced Vixro the 
members of the Society of thi inLimute connexion betwedu 
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spiritual ignorance, tliat at the very first m^t- 
vJiey held on the formation of their Society in 1C98, 
they agreed to consider “ how to further and promote 
that good design of erecting Catechetical Schools in each 
parish, in and about London.” They soon directed their 
efforts to the country also; and in 1741 more than 2000 
schools had been founded, principally through the instru¬ 
mentality of the Society. The Anniversary Sermons 
preached at St. Paul’s, also powerfully contributed to 
keep public attention alive to the question of national 
education; and in 1830, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge granted X*^)000 to promote the 
object of the National Society. It also, a century since, 
propounded tlie plan, so successfully acted on in modem 
times in Switzerland by Fcllenberg, of having Schools 
of Industry’, so as to combine education with instniction; 
and thus not mertly to improve the intellectual powers, 
but, also, to form the habits, and accustom the pupils 
to a life of manual labour. 

Put its exertions were not limited to England. In 
1700 it established parochial libraries in some of the 
West India islands; and a oentui’y ago, contributed 
liberally to translations and editions of the Scriptures 
in the Arahic, Gaelic, and Wejsli languages. The 
spiritually destitute colonists of Africa; the deeply 
debased convict;- of Australia; the wild tribes of New 
Zouhind; and thcj masses of English emigrauts to 
Australia, have engaged the sympathies of the friends 
of tho 8^oci0ty. Aid has also bcoii extended towards 
augmenting tho number of churches and schools in 
China. It has granted tho munificent sum of dBl0,000 
to tho Fund for Endowii'g Colonial Bishoprics. Tho 
f'dlowing is a general view of it> operations last yeir, 
Tocently prepared by the Pev. T. B. Murray, one of the 
Secretaries^ 
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Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge distiibntcs 
at'deduced prices, Bibles, New Testaments, Common Prayer- 
books, and religious publications, among the Poor; assists in 
supplying Schools with books of instruction'; and aids neces, 
sitoiis parishes in England and Wales with gratidtous grants 
of books and tracts for National Schools, Lending Libraries- 
Distribution, &c. 

“ Great assistance has been rendered by grants of large Bibles 
and Common Prayer-books for the performance of Divine Service, 
in new Churches and Chapels erected by means of })rivato conti*i- 
butions, and in School-rooms licensed by the Bishops. 

“ The Society has long imparted its benefits to Hospitals and 
Prisons, the Axmj and Na^j, the Coast Guard Service, Tide- 
Waiters, Bargemen, Fishermen, Emigi-auts, &c. Measures havo 
recently been token for encouraging the formation of Trending 
libraries, for the use of the Metropolitan and City Police; Ihoso 
bodies being aUoweJ, on the application of the superintendents, 
to receive boc'ks and tracts, from the Permanent Catalogue, ut 
twpiily-five i)er cent, under the cost price. 

“ The Society has laboured greatly to advance Christianity in 
the West Indies. Besides smaller grants, it gave £10,000 at ono 
Vote, for the religious instmetion of the nogi'oes. On the occasion 
of the dreadful huiTicane in August, 1831, which desU'oyed nearly 
all the churches and schools in Barbadoes, the Society contributed 
£2000 towards their restoration. It also granted £1000 lowai^L 
rebuilding the churches and schools destroyed in Antigua by tho 
earth(piako of February, 1843. 

“ Aid has been extended to Austi-alia, Van Diemen’s Land, 
New Zealand, Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia, Newfound¬ 
land, Bermuda. New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island, the 
Cape of Good Hope, tho Mauritius, Gibraltar, Malta, Asia "Minor, 
Athens, Egypt, Syida, and the Holy Land. Efforts have also 
been made towai ds promoting the Society’s objects in Cliina. TLo 
sura of £2000 has lately been voted towards tho erection nl* a 
Bishoprick in our Chinese possesaions. Besido.s this, assist ft nco. 
ha.s been given towards the erection of a church at Hong Kong, 
and for supplies of hooks. 

'Tlie total number of Books and Tracts eircidated b**J\vo«u 
A jril 1845, and April 1846, bas amounted to A’oar AffUions Four 
Hundred and Fifty'Onc Thousand Six Hundred and Tn eniy: viz. 
Biblob, 115,041: New Testaments, 80,609: and Prttyer-books, 
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Other bound Books and Tracts, 66.'),543; unbound X! 




“ The sale of Books and Tracts in the retail department of the 
Depositories in Great Queen-street, and the Boyal Exchange, has 
amounted dui*ing the year to upwards of ^13,993. 

“ From the year 1733, when the Society first began to report 
its annual issues of publications, to the present year, 1847, it is 
calculated that it has distiibuted upwards of ei{fhty-two millions of 
books and tracts.” 


Wliile at the commonceinent of last century the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel devoted its attention 
to the spirituol welfare of the slaves of the West India 
isles and of the British settlers in North America, the 
swarthy inhabitants of Hindustan called forth the 
sympathies of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge; and nt a period when it was remarked that 
the breast of ever)' Englishman, who went to India, 
was an altar to Mammon/* the same Society showed 
liy its acts, that the flame of Christian philanthropy 
burned bright in the hearts of many in England. The 
missionary labours of Schwartz, and his upright acts, 
which elicited the approbation both of Musalman princes 
and the East India Company, were sustained by tlie 
So^dety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, who also 
aflbrded their aid to /iegenbalg and his assooiatas. 

lo (hose anxio 13 to have a brief axjcount of their 
labours, we would strongly recommend the perusal of the 
first number of The Calcutta lieview which gives an able 
article on “ The Earliest Protestant Mission to India.’* 
The Society, from its exertions in India, is well entitled 
to the following eiilogium:—The Society for l^ro- 
moling Christian Knowledge kept the dying sparks of 
missionary zeal alive, and pnwented its entire extinction, 
whin biiriod under the general forgetfulness of all the 
I Toiebtaiit Churches/‘ and in “ Cainpbi irs British 
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the work of a Dissenting minister, the foUb^l^ 
mony is home to its usefulness:—“As tlie Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge was tlie first Society 
in the field; as it was established in an. age when 
no efforts were made by tmy other denoinin(ition to 
propagate the Gospel; as it has numbered among its 
missionaries some of the most devoted and illustrious 
of men, and has done a groat work, which now, while 
I WTite, it makes my heart glad and reflects an honour 
on my country; it is impossible but to speak in terms 
of commendation and gratitude. May its former spirit, 
and labours, and success, be revived, and may it yet 
appear a bright luminary to enlighten the world !” The 
first printing press that British India saw was established 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in 
1711, at Madras; and in 1714, an edition, of the Tomul 
Now Testament issued from it. Through tlio Soci« ty, in 
modem times, the fir^t dawn of Gospel light broke on 
Hindustan; and, as the Eeport of 1824 states, “it is 
tl)e oldest Society existing: it is a Bible Society, a 
Church Missionary Society, a School Society, iuid a 
School-book Society," 

To the Society for Promoting Christian Knowdedge 
belongs the distinguished honour of having sent the 
/irsl Protestant Missionary to Bengal, the llcv. J. 
Kiernander, in 1758; and of having, previously to that 
period, fanned the flame of missionary enterprise. We 
find that, previous to 1709, the Society found a coire- 
spondont in the ilov. S. Brieroliffe, chaplain of CaloutOi 
—the u;?/y chaplLiin in Bengal at tliat period: b ^ 
offered to superintend a school in C^iloutta, and mcntii.ui'i 
the opeiiijjgs presented by a number of natives tiait 
bad been kidnapped by the Portuguese, wbb carried or 
thr’ slave trade extonBively at that period iu Bengal, 
gaining nunuTous pre^dytes by lirst ^?islaving thr m-L ives 
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^mer to baptize them.® The Society sent 
set of books. In 1709 the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge sent out a circulating library to 
Calcutta, the first in India; and in 1731 a Charity 
School was opened in Calcutta, under its auspices. The 
pupils in it were clothed in the same manner as the 
boys of the Blue Coat School in London, and were 
taught by Padre Aquiere, formerly a Franciscan friar at 
Goa. In 1732, the Eev. G. Bellamy, chaplain, received 
another supply of books; he was a corresponding mem¬ 
ber of the Society, and was suflbeated in the Black 
Hole of Calcutta in 175G, when the city was taken by 
the Musalmans. In 1732, the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowdedgo offered to contribute to the support 
of a missionary to Bengal, as a number of Dutchmen 
and Germans interested tliemselves in the question, but 
no suitable person could then be found at Halle, 
though it subsequently became a second Iona, and was 
the source for supplying missioniuies, when tliere was 
little zeal in the Anglican clorgj' to embark on the 
errand of mercy. 

We now^ proceed to notice the career of one of the 
most useful and disinterested missionanos of the Society 
for I'romofiiig Christian Knowledge, that over trod the 
shorc!^ of India,—the late Bov. J. Kiernander.—a man 
who made India ins ho?ne at a period when Europeans 
were either “hhds of prey or birds of passage,*’ and wdio 
devoted above £12,000 of hij own money to charitahlo 


• Tfiis was the mode by which tiie class railed Portuguese bo- 
eame so numerous in variou:? parts of Indiu: luul tlie evil reached 
such it lif'ight^ that in 1751 tlic English Government at Madras 
wa.s obliged lo iasiie aji order, that for the jPuture no jierson should 
caubu his hh'j ves to be made proselytes to the Popish faith unch-r 
pfiunJty of losing thorn. 
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And yet, Biich a man has been branded 
by Mr. Came, in his “ Lives of Euiinent 
Missionoi-ies.” This is to be attributed to ]\Ir. Carne's 
want of correct information, and his drawing his data 
from prejudiced sources. The author of an able paper 
in the Calcutta Eeview for March, 1847, points out a 
humbcr of Mr. Carnes mistakes and inaccui’acies.* 

The llev. J. Kiernander, the first Protestant missionary 
to Bengal, was born in Sweden, 1711. His uncles were 
colonels in the ai’my ofthe illustrious madman,’* Charles 
the Twelfth, and were killed at the battle of Pultowa. Mr: 
Xi(n-nander studied at the University of Upsal, and from 
thenco proceeded to Halle, then a nursery for missions, and 
distinguished for its Orphan House, superintended by the 
indefatigable Pranke. Mr. Kiernander studied four years 


* T Lave myself examined all tlie clociimeuts in the archives 
of the Society for Promothig Christian Knowledge, as well as 
those in Bengal, and fully concur in the observations of the 
reviewer on Carne’s Life of Kiernander. “ Mr. Game’s memoir 
is quite unwortliy of the credit it has received, and the con¬ 
clusions to which it leads are qidte imwoiTanted by real facts?. 
It is a strange mixture of fact and fiction, full of misUkes, 
wldch might easily have beeu corrected by reference to books of 
history, and to Alissionaiy Reports. It has run together yeai'S 
widely separated in the coui*se of time, mixed up dates and facts 
having no connexion, given a high colouring to sober siate- 
meuts, and exaggerated not only the good but also tbe evil. 
Many tliiugs appear in -.the !Memoii*, wliieh excite a smile, not 
to say that they utterly desti'^v its credit IMr. Caine’s narrative 
occupies twenty pages, and in this short space there are no less 
than forty-Jice errors of fact^ which might easily have been 
corrected.” Hi.s statements respecting Kiernandcr's life are 
much akin to bis remarks respecting Kiennuiders visiting 
“ mmntain villages” near Calcuiia; of “the lofty mul precipitous 
oauks of the Hiigiv and of “the deep and bmo ^-avincs of 
Chauderaegore,—though it is a welbknowa fact that there is not a 
hill within two hundred miles of CalcnlUiI 
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was subsequently appointed superintel 
^oOO orphans. As he was on the eve of returning 
to Sweden, Franke proposed to him, in the name of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, to go out as 
a missionary to Cuddalore, near Madras. He accepted 
the offer, and, like Xavier, returned not to bid farewell to 
his relations, but 2 )roceeded forthwith to London, where h? 
was received most hospitably by the Eoyal Ohajdjiin, wLo 
entertained in his own house all tlie missionaries who 
visited London. At tlmt period even royalty did not 
despise missions, and George the First of England entered 
into direct personal correspondences'll the missionaries. 
He arrived at Madras in 1740—a singular period in Indian 
history, the English then possessing only a small tract of 
land of about five scpiare miles at each of their settlements 
of Bom’oay, Madras, and Calcutta. France and England 
were contending for the supremacy in India, and on all 
sides the (lin of war was heard; but “ Jcnisalcm was 
built in troublous times,” and Mr. Kiernandcr prosecuted 
his labours at Cuddalore in schools, and among natives 
and Portuguese; though many Europeans, alarmed for 
their safety, quitted the town, yet he remained behind, 
and the governor granted him the use of a church, from 
wliicli he had expelled the Jesuits, on account of their 
piditicnl intrigues with the French. In 1750 he had 
the pleasure of welcoming Schwartz in the land of his 
future evangedistie triumphs. But in 17-')H, Count Lally, 
the commander of the French tr(^)ps, breathing out 
(h,‘Structio]i against the Angl^-Indinn settlements, and 
unxi^uis to wreak his vengeance fur the wrongs ■which he 


«*onsi<lereJ England had inflicted on his native country, 
Ireland, attacked Cuddalore, 'wdiich surrendered to him ; 
hut on that occasion he Ijchaved most honourably to 
Mr. Kicrnandet to whom, on appljdng fof protection for 
the missionaries, he replied,—‘'That they, as preachers 
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fe and concord, had nothing to fear from his I 
liat he would give strict orders that none of tlieiu 
should bo injured, and that their houses should be pre¬ 
served/’ He kept his promise to the missionaries, Uiougli 
the property of the English was confiscated, and Kier- 
nander was enabled to quit Cuddalore in time to‘escape 
the fangs of the Jesuits, wlio were very indignant at 
Lally 8 showing such kindness to him. 

Mr. Kiemander arrived at Calcutta in 1758, having 
been invited to engage in missions there by the victor of 
Plassey, Colonel Clive, who hod seen the beneficial eftects 
of Mr. Kiemander s labours in the Madras Presidency. 
He gave iim the use of a dwelling-house, and, along 
with ?klr. Watts, a member of council, stood sponsor for 
his son. Clalcrutta then presented a widely diflerent aspect 
from what it does now. No such class as Young 
Bengal ” at that period existed. 

We shall take a short review of the state of Calcutta 
when Mr. Kiemander arrived in it; it was pre-emiiicntl} 
then “ the living solitude of a city of idolaters."—The 
Sati fires were to be seen frequently blazing, while man\ 
widows mounted tlie pyre with the most perfect r(‘i>igua- 
tion, assured by the Brahmins that they should be happy 
in heaven for as many yeuj’s as their husbands hud hairs 
on their bodies, which were liberally calculated at th( 
number of thirty-fi ve millions.—Fakirs ranged ad libitum 
through the town in a state of complete nudity with thcii 
clotted hair dangling down to the length of two or tliUM* 
feet, and their bodies beamcared with cow-dung, ‘‘ tho 
most sacred of Indian cosmetics."—A Hindu, aFur 
visiting a European, would have his garments -svashed to 
free tli< ra from the impurity contracted from a mleohhu.— 
Tijc* T^.i^glish language was little known, and Euro])pan> 
resorted chiefly to signs and gostieulalious to commum- 
cute with tho natives.—A proposal to teach a woman u* 

B 3 
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4ild liave been regarded in the same light ask 
CSd^heen suggested in Loudon to instruct monkeys in 
Hullah’s system of singing. 

Mr. Kieniander’s mission plans were cordially approved 
of by the two chaplains of Calcutta, who also aided him 
in raising subscriptions. From the good he saw result 
from it at the Oi’phan House of Halle, and from Ids views 
of the condition of the Hindus, he gave the preference to 
catechising, as a means of usefulness, convinced “that by 
a conscientious discliai'ge of the duty of catechising, he 
lays the foundation of a fabric that will be only rising 
into greatness when he (the catechiser) is hastening to 
decay.*' He commenced a school in December, 1758, 
which in a year contained 174 pupils, Brahmans, Portu¬ 
guese, Armenians, and English ; forty-eight of them were 
educated iit the expense of tlio Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. He soon behold some fruit from 
his labours in the conversion of a Brahman, winch w^ns 
then as great an innovation on tho long-cherished pre¬ 
judices of the Hindus, as tho conversion of a cardinal 
to the Protestant faith would have been in the days of 
Luther. 

Tlioiigh Mr. Kieniaiidcr never acquired tlie Bengali 
langnagt', having been so engaged with schools and 
pusloral duties among the Europeans as to afford 1dm no 
time or oj)portunity, yet he laboured very earnestly among 
tlio iVutuguose, and in 1750, he coiameiioed a service in 
the Portuguese language, a patois vci-y different from the 
olassical tongue of tiie TaisiaJ, tliough it has survived as 
the last remnant of Lusitaidan grearuess in India. Tho 
power of the Portuguese has vanished like the scenes ol 
a draiiJii; hut its Lngnnge still lingers in India, a me¬ 
mento of tbe past. Mr. Kieruander employed it as the 
medium for imparting a higher style of education: it was 
thou used very commonly as tho vehicle for commurdca- 
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veen Europeans and natives. But Biitisli 
lias long since undermined tlie influence both of 
the Portuguese and their language: the English language 
seems destined now to exercise in India all the sway 
which the Latin did in former times over the languages 
and literature of Europe.*^ 

In 1762, Calcutta wtis scourged with an epidemic, 
which carried off numbers of Europeans; the parents 
withdrew for a time their children from the school; Afr. 
Kiemander, however, continued at his post, and his school 
filled again. Many of his scholars became writers in 
public offices, and occupied respectable situations in life; 
thus the seeds of truth sown in the school were extensively 
scattered. In 1766 ho had the pleasure of admitting a 
Jew into the Christian Church: he was a native of Smyrna. 
Subsequent efforts have been made among the Jews 
in Calcutta, but with little success. In 1768, Padri 
Bento, who bad been a Eomish missionary in Bengal for 
fifteen years, became a Protestant, and proved of great 
service to Mr. Kiemander. He translated port of the 
Prayer Book into Bengali. Mr. Kiemander was eminently 
successful in his laboui*s among Romanists, aided by 
Padri Benlo, who was a man of ability, well acquainted 
with Urdu, Bengali, and Portuguese, so that be became 
very' useful to Mr. Kiemander. In 1769, De Costa, 
another Popish j^riest, joined the mission. This spread 
alami to Goa itself, and an emissary was sent ffom 
thence to convey the converts from Calcutta to Goa, aud 
lodge them in the dungeons of tlie Inquisilioii. The 
plot, however, failed. In 1769 be baptized a (Jhiaest' 
from Canton, the first Chinese that was baptized by a 
Protestant missionaiy. 


ThoreisaTcry interesting paper on tlie bitiu'c fn6ncau*e of thf* 
EngJiylilanguage in “ Doughus on tlio Advancement of Bookty.’' 
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ow come to aii important period in Mr. 
r s life, when he liad the privilege of erecting a 
Church in Calcutta,—the Mission Church,—and which 
has ever since given an impulse to the work of evangeli¬ 
sation under the ministiy of Browme, Thomason, Sco. 
Mr. Vansittart, who was Governor of Bengal, and father 
of Lord Bexley, having required for the use of govern¬ 
ment the mission house which he had lent to Mr. 
Kicmander, Mr. Edernander resolved to build a Church, 
ns Calcutta was tl)en without any sacred edifice for 
public w^orship. The building was opened for worship in • 
1770, and remains to the present day a noble monument 
of the munificenoe of its founder. It cost 67,320 rupis, 
of which only 1818 rupis were raised by subscription; 
the remainder, 65,602 rupis, was contributed by Mr. 
Kiemantler from his own personal property, as he 
obtained a large fortune with his wife: and yet, against 
such a man, who spent £12,000 of his owm money in 
^linritable objects, Mr. Came brings the charge of world- 
linc.is, &c. &c.! 


This Church, named the j^Ossion Church, was opened 
in 1770, and continued until 1784, to be the onit/ church 
in Bengal.^ Service w’as held in it for two distinct classes 
ol persons—the English residents in Calcutta, and the 
P'OTugm: e, who required instmetion in Christianity 


At a period when bors^'-raoing on a Sunday was fashionable 
in (Calcutta, — when the only wa}'’ by wbinh many Europeans 
there knew the Sabbath, was in seuing Lh - ilag-statf hoisted on 
Port Wiliiara, — vihen many ladies alleged as an exeuso for non 

attend;- !U*e at church, that tl»oy had no gentlemen to I'ScoiL tliem,_ 

Mr. Kieruaudtr i)resented a bright example of the opposite kind: 
!»• allowed no natives to work at building the Cburob on Sunday. 
L'rd H»iidinge, the late Govemor-Gonoral, has issued a j)rocl8- 
niiition, prol ibitiiig persons in govorameiit employ from engag¬ 
ing iii ihi public worlr j on Sunday. 
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s inucli as the heathen. Mr. Kiernancler offlciiv 
English and Portuguese, and devoted his ^Yeek- 
to teacliing in the school. We find that in 1771, 
Mr. Kiernander had ninety-six Eiiglisli communicants, 
and 101 Portuguese and natives, besides ninety-four 
pu 2 )ils in the scliool. In 1773, Mr. Kiernander s -wife 
died. 8he bequeathed her jewels to build a school-room; 
they realised six thousand rupis: and school-rooms were 
erected on the site of the present ^fission Church Piooms. 
These rooms have been the scene of many missionary 
meetings held under the superintendence of the Ecv. 
Messrs. Browne, Buchanan, and Thomason. 

Tlie Society for Promoting Christian Knowh'dge, in 
1775, sent to Mr. Kiernander a colleague, Mr. Dicmer, 
wlio had been educated at Halle; he proved a useful 
labourer, but after eight years’ residence he was obliged 
to return to Europe, in consequence of ill health, the 
sanitary condition of Calcutta then having been very 
different from what it is now. The East India Company 
granted liim n free passage to India. They were liberal 
also on other occasions, as they allowed the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, during the last century, 
to send stationery and other articles, free of freight, to the 
missionaries in India. The year 1775 was distinguished 
for the baptism by Mr. Kiernander of Gonesh Das, a 
well-educated native of Dilhi, who held the importiuit 
post of Pei-sian translator to the Supreme Court, He 
was the jftrst native who had crossed the black waters,” 
and bursting through the trammels of caste and the 
anti-social laws of Hinduism, had visited the slmres of 


England, where he received favourable impressious of 
Christianity; and on his return, after attending tljc 
llission Church some time, was admitted a memher of 
the Christian Church, and received the name of Kobert, 
efter his sponsor, Sir Hohert Cliambers, wlio stood 
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/as an advocate for spreading Christianity aiS^ 
Jiudiis, at a period vdien opinions of the following 
description -were warmly advocated by Anglo-Indians:— 
“.The Hindu system little needs the meliorating hand 
of die Cliristian disjiensation, for the law is good, if a 
man use it lawfully.”—‘^No Hindu of respectability will 
over yield to the missionary’s remonstrances.” Even as 
late as 1808, Major Scott Wiiring, a Bengal officer, has 
recorded his oxiinion in the following terms:—“Whenever 
the Christian religion does as much for the lower orders 
of society in Europe, as that of Brahma appears to 
have done for the Hindus, I shall cheerfully vote for its 
establishment in Hindustan.” ® 


' We give the following as specimens of the notions and 
practices of some of the Anglo-Indians in Bengal, in former days, 
iiml wliich ijrovcd mighty obstacles to the conversion of the hea¬ 
then. Colom l Stewart, who received the sobriquet of Hindu 
Stewart, resided at Berhampur, where he worshipped idols and 
the Ganges; he built a temple at Sagar; and, on his return to 
Euro])c, took idols with him to perform puja. Warren Hastings 
sent an embassy to the Grand Lama to congratulate him on his 
incarnation. Mr. Lushington, a Director of the East India Com¬ 
pany, Htotod publicly, in i79a, ** that were 100,000 natives con¬ 
verted, he should hold it as the greatest calamity that could befal 
India.” The sermon preached at Bishop Middleton’s conseora- 
tioii, in 1811, was u<;t })ublished, lest tlio fears of many Auglo- 
Jiiilians bliQuld be excited. At Lliat period, the opponents of mis¬ 
sions viechircd, that if bisho 7 »s were scut to India, “ our cmpiio 
there would not be wortli a year’s purchase.” Major Scott 
Waring ^vrites in 1805.—“ I never met witli a Jiappier race of men 
than ihe Hindus, wdion left to the undisturbed perfonnauoo of the 
riu,s of their own religicM.; and it might truly be said, that if 
.Vreadian happiness ever had f sistenee, it must have boon rivalled 
in Hindustan.” lu 1798, a member of the Court ofPropiietors 
•leclnred at tic India House, “ that the sending missionaries 
into our Eastern torriiories is ()•'• most wild, exti avagant, expen¬ 
sive, uiijubtihablc project that was ever suggested by the most 
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Ing several years previous to 1781, Mr. Kicrnfc 
sight; liis son, however, who was a layman, read 
prayers and a sermon in the Churuh: this jmictice is 
observed at the present day in various stations in India 
and the Colonies, where there is no clergyman. In 
Calcutta, at the commeucoment of last century, tl)ero was 
no chaplain in the city, and the service was read by a 
merchant, who was allowed ;t‘50 per annum for his ser¬ 
vices. Tho first Governor of Cdcutta, Job Charnook, 
cared so little for religion, that it was said, the only sign 
of any regard for Cliristianity he ever exliibitod was, 
that when his Hmdu wife died, instead of burning ]je 
huried her. But an unexpected event, in 1787, was 
about to put a sudden termination to Mr. Kienmndei-’s 
connexion with the Mission Church; he had affixed 
liis name as security to a bond in favour of his son; 
tho son was unable to pay; the creditors in consequence 
laid an attachment on ]\Ir. Kicrnander s property, and 
the Mission Church was put up for sale by the sheriff. In 
tliis emergency, however, Mr. C. Grant, a warm friend to 
India, stepped forward and redeemed it for ten thousand 
laipis. He made it over to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge for the use of tho mission, and in¬ 
vested the property in the hands of three trustees— 
]\Ir. W. Chambers, the Eev. 13. Browue, and Mr. Grant 
himself. An urgent appeal was made to tlio Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge to send out mi.ssiomu’ios; 
but the Church at that period was sunk in the sellisli- 


visionary spociiJator: that the j)roject would affinal tlu' 
secuiifcy of our Eaotuj*ii i^ossessions.” - Wo uced noth., 
however, at those 8tnh^-..ieuts, when y,o find the Bisbo]) oi 3t. 
A‘;)pli stating in the Hon.-c of Lords, m 17.^3, that “ ibe ol.liga 
tioii said to be iiicumbeiit on to promote th ir fidtlj 

tlu* world, hod ci the supe>niiitmal gil>K 

whiob attended the coinniission of the Apostles.” 
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Wpy DiGre home exertions, and no one voluntlj 

the Eev. T. Clarke, of Cambridge, wiio left 
England for the Mission Church in 1789. He was wel¬ 
comed .by Lord Cornwallis, and commenced the study of 
Persian; but in 1790, without giving any previous notice, 
he dissolved his connexion with the Soci'cty for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge, and accepted a chaplaincy. 
The Mission Church would have been closed had not the 
Rev. D. Browne come forward and offered liis seiwices, 
without fee or reward, which he continued till the close 
of his life. A similar complaint of the aversion of Eng¬ 
lish clergymen to go out to India as missionaries is still 
to bo made. On this subject we extract the following 
energetic appeal, from a Charge delivered by the Bishop 
of Calcutta, in 1835 :— 


“ Oh, tliat a vision, not of a single man of Macedonia, but of 
the 184,000,000 of Hindus and Mabomotans who are under Bri¬ 
tish sway, or Biitish influence, might present itself to the pious 
etudonts at our Universities, crying, * Come over to India and 
hel]) ns.’ 

EngHshmen, you profess to long for the opportunity of 
spreading the Gospel, and will you, when the opening is pre- 
fii uted, siuink back ? Shall men call themselves Christians, and 
tln‘ 8cl»olar, the jdiilosopher, the more travolior spring forth 
npoQ the distant cxpeditioii, and not imitate their example for a 
rnuci* lupflitr object? 

“ 8]lull (Jommerce l>o never woar^, never disconcerted in Lor 
; and shall Christianity go to slee])? Shall the Civil 
and Military Sorvicos of India ho sought for with avidity by the 
first himilies in the Idiigdom, ond shall the service of Christ be. 
dcHiiiod? 

“ Shall the privations of a voyage, the languor of an oueiwuiing 
uliinrttv, or the inerrused hazard of disease, never d«Jtor men for 
a ruomchi in every other juofession, and .shall the}' deter them 
in this? 

WliiitCuit exceed the invitbig prospects which India presonts ! 
The fields widto for the hurNcst and iiuHillug the liand t f thi* 
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Kations bui-sting the intellectual sleep ol' thirty ^ 
^Superstitions no longer in the giant sti’ength of youth, hut 
doting to their fall. Britain placed at the liead of the most ex¬ 
tensive empire ever consigned to a W<‘storn sceptre—that is, the 
only gi’eut power of Europe professing the Protestant faith, en¬ 
trusted with the thronging nations of Asia, whom she alone could 
teach. A paternal goveramont, employing everj' year of tran- 
quiDity in elevating and blessing llie people unexpectedly thrown 
upon its protection. 

“ No devastating plague as in Egy])t — no intestine wars — no 
despotic heathen or Arabommedan dominion prowling for its prey. 
But legislation gohig forthwith hef laws; science lightuig her 
, lamp; education scattering the seeds of knowledge; commerce 
widening her means of intercourse; the British ])Owor ever ready 
to throw her aegis around the pious aud discreet missionary. 

“ Oh, where are tl)e first ^propagators aud professors ot Chris¬ 
tianity ? Where are our Martyrs and Beforjuers? Where are the 
ingenuous, devoted, pious sons of our Universities ? Where are 
oiu* younger devoted clergy ? Are they studying their ease? Are 
tlmy resolved on aministi'y tame, ordinaiT, agreeable to tlie flesh? 
Arc they drivelling after minute literature, poetry, fame? 
tliey shrink from that toil and labour, which, as Augustine says, 
otTK Commanuer, Nostcr Imperator, accounts blessed?*^ 

“ No: the truth is, honoured brethren, our English youth and 
English clergymen are uninfonned, unread in EasteDi story. A 
death-like obscurity hangs over so distant a scene. TIua know 
little of the fortunes of the Indian Church. They think of no¬ 
thing but persecutions, exile, disease, aud death, as connected 
with the missiouary life. They are held back by a false himiUty. 
Tliey are retained, hy the tears of sisters and friends. Let us 
unite, then, in removing miscionceptions — let us join in appeal¬ 
ing to societies — let us wTite to particulur friends aud piildic. 
bodit's — let us aftbrd correct, intelligible information. Lei ua 
send s]>ecifie and individual invitations—aud let ns pray the 


f “ Nihil csi in hac vita facilius, maxime hoc tempore, el hetiua, 
ot hominibuS'W‘ceptabiiiir% Episcopi an" ITesbyteri olO'do, si per- 
funotoric atquo adulatorie res agatur. NDiil est in vita ct mn.Jiiiu 
hoc tempr-re diftioilius, lalioriosius, et jicntailo'-ius Episcopi vcl 
rresl)’, tori oflieio, sed apud Dmim Jiihii beatius, 'i eo oiudo uiilU 
tf-tor quo nasUr Imj^^erator juboU*’ 
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if tlio harvest, that he would send forth more labo 
is harvebt/ 

“ A false notion prevails that it is a sort of martyrdom to 
come out to India as a Missionaiy. Whereas the real danger is 
on the side of case, not privation. A young man in the military 
service has vtistly more to encounter. A Missionary in India has 
more than the comforts of a good English Curacy. Tni: single 

REAL DIFFICULTY IS AN INCREASED HAZARD OF DISEASE. Fifty 

clergymen ai*e now wanted for India. In the Southern Missions 
of the Incorporated Society alone, twelve are indispensable.” 


Notwithstanding Mr. Ckrke s defection, however, the 
congregation was superintended hy the Eev. D. Browne; 
and, us hiLC as 1804, a lew members remained; but 
soon after that the native congregation became extinct, 
and a considerable interval elapsed before any further 
efl'orts were made hy the Anglican Church for missions 
in Bengal . However, the Church which Mr. Kiemonder 
built has ever since proved a nucleus for efforts in 
educiiting and Christianising the natives. 

Mr, Kiernander closed liis career in peace at Calcutta, 
in 1700, in the eighty-eighth year of his age, and the 
forcy-fif.bt of liis residence in Bengal. He never revisited 
Europe; he was not afflicted with “liome sickuess." 
Even ill 1702, when Calcutta was .scourged with an 
epidcinic;, and native parents withdrew their children 
from the si hool he remained at his post; and though 
ills h(.*iilth was in a feeble state, he preferred re¬ 
maining in Oalcutta to returning to Europe, and 
llierehy leave, his cliuroh destitute of missionary super¬ 
intendence. Among liis converts he reckoned Malays, 
M?nHisserese, Chiue.se, Brolimmis, and Jews. He w'as 
very active in Jistributiug Bibles and Tracts, and he 
sent a supply of Araluc Testaments to tlie Court of 
the Creat Mogul. His generosity was only limited 
]>} Ins niLans. lie spent above £12,000 of his own 
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in charity. He ■was held in high estimaT3t)n 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
who, in 1770) passed a vote of thanks to him ‘‘for the 
distinguished zeal he had shown, tind the vast expense 
he had j)ut himself to iji building the Church, and for 
his constant and unwearied attention to the welfare of 


the mission/’ 

During the period between the deatli of i\Tr. lvi».Tnander 
in 1799, and tlie year 1825, the attention of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge was directed very 
little towards Bengal, diough in 1813 it petitioned 
Parliament in favour of throwing open India to evan- 
gehstio efforts, and granted Bishop Middleton i'lOOO 
to distribute in Bengal.s' 


Among the individuals who took a prominent part at that 
time, the name of C. Grant, father to Lord Gleuelg, stands 
conspicuous. His memory" will ever be hallowed as one of the 
benefactors of India. lie proceeded to Bengal in 1707, in a 
very humble capacity; but raised liimself by his industry and 
integrity to a high post under the government: he bocaino Oom- 
meroial Kesident at Malda, and ** in b\s house the v<nce of prax er 
and praise was heard, w'hen all w^as spiritual death around.” 
Ho retired from India in 1790; but did not, like many other 
Eru'opeans, forgot the land which gave him wealth and inlluence. 
In I70:i he publisbtrd a valuable pamphlet, “ Observations on 
the State of Society among tlw Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain.” 
in 1794 ho was elerrted a iJivector of the East India Company, 
where he always advocated the policy, that our • m[‘hc Ik old 
be founded rmher on character than on force, and particular'\ ( u 
'iur moral and intellectual superiontv. He regarded tlr consider- 
atini, of ihe affairs ‘-f India as his peculi.u province, and as afford¬ 
ing suPief u't occupHtioii to his mind. In Uie House of Commons 
b riv)od forth with Wilberforce, ihornton, and Babin,olcu, in tin 
‘joik '>f Chnstian statesmen. Ju the Court ofTiirooiovs ho was 
''•uy tiuxioiis to send out good men :ls ch *plain.:: ic B. ngal; :iud 
b ■ (K-or foi to rebut the caJnrrinics uttoicd against ^nis- 

?ious; li. jKue in '107, whoa a .aii>tion was mad© in the Ooui’t 
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/Calcutta Diocesan Committee of the Societ^ 
acting Christian Knowledge, “the first-fruits of 
the Indian Episcopate/’ was estahlished by a warm 
friend to Hindu enlightenment, Bishop Middleton,* 
in 1815, and was sj^eedily followed by similar com¬ 
mittees in Madras and Bombay ; several leading 
laymen of Calcutta co-operated with it, as Messrs. 
Slierer, Trant, Plowden, Hturington, Bayley, Metcalf: 
the Eev. D. Corrie also was a warm friend, and, as 
long as he was in Calcutta, invariably attended its 
meetings. It soon entered on an active career of 
usefulness in distributing Bibles, tracts, prayer books, 
school books, in hospitals, prisons, schools, and 
among that abandoned class, European sailors. Its 
founder. Bishop Middleton, warmly advocated the view 


tlint “ as true religion was the best support of govern¬ 
ment, inculcation of Christian principle on the 
natives would be the only safe and certain measure of 
securing to Britons their oriental position.’' The society 


Dirociors, to recal Dr. Bux'haiian from Bengal, he dol’cncled his 
conduot in a speech of two horns’ length : lie exerted himself also 
oil a similar occasion in 1814, when the Court of Directors were 
ahout I', pass a resolution, censuring theii* civil and mDitary 

rvants vvlio encourjiged niissions. 

* He repeatedly and earnestly pressed on the Society “ that little 
jirogie.ns Cun be expected in their great work of propagating the 
Gospel, unless the mind ho jiropared for the reception of Cliiisti- 
anity by some previous infainiction.” Honce ho took, as Lo Bas’s 
Life of Middleton shows, a very wann inlerost in the spread of 
English education .among tho natives; though when he subscribed 
to tbo Hindu College, tin manageis wore so alarmed, lest tlic 
name of a bishop appearing am<.ug tho subscribers should deter' 
ihn pcA'ontH from sending tlieir cliildren to the institution, that 
tiuy . tnriitd tho money; arid yet some of the alumni of tlmt 
college hove .^ince become coiiTcj tto Cliristiunity, and adoru iho 
Cliristian tile. 
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its sense of the importance of Christian cd^- 
^for Bengal by entering on the sphere of vernacular 
schools; for, at a meeting held in 1818, it was resolved 
to establish the schools in circled, each of which should 
contain four vernacular schools, having an English school 
in the centre. We shall now give a brief notice of its 
labours in the dopaitmcnt of schools, lending libraries, 
and translations. 

In 1818 the Calcutta Diocesan Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge resolved to 
establish native schools in the neighbourhood of Cal¬ 
cutta. The bishop gave 201)0 rupis towards them, from 
a fund placed at his disposal: donations soon amounted 
to 13,000 rupis, and subscriptions to 4200 rupis: the 
Governor-General granted 1000 rupis. One school 
was erected on a piece of ground given by a native 
for that purpose; the government presented a piece of 
land for another school, and, at the recommendation of 
the bishop, a select class of Bengali scholai’s at the 
Free School was put in training as teachers.” It is a 
subject of deep regret that this excellent plan has ne\er 
been canned out at the Free School, though the govtunors 
cordially approved of it, and even agreed to allow tlie 
boys detained beyond fifteen years, ten rupis a month. 

The first school was commenced at Eussapugla, a 
village where the sons and descendants of Tipu Sultan 
are kept as state prisoners; Kasinath Babu gave to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge t«m higahs of 
land, and tlie school soon numbered eighty pupils. 
Government also gi*antedfor a school a piece of ground 
near the Lunatic Hospital of Bhawanipur. In order 
to stimulate the teachers, the mode of payment adopted 
to give each teacher six mpis monthly for liil) 
boys, with an addition of one riipi for everj’ ten above 
that number, until the number of one hundred hoys 
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school is completed; this system of pcP 
Sers according to the number and proficiency of 
their boys is quite in accordance witli native usage, and 
has been attended with great success in many schools. 

The schools rose rapidly in eiBQciency and numbers; at 
fust tlie children showed a great desire for pecuniary 
rewards, as at that period they thought they wore confer¬ 
ring a favour on Europeans by attending; they also 
were very anxious to devote almost the whole of their 
time to the study of arithmetic: but instead of the trash 
taught in the common vernacular schools, such works 
ns the Katha, a collection of fables on the plan of 
iEsop, Bhugol Britanta, a geography, and the History 
of Joseph, wore introduced. 

In the veniacular scliools, where all Christian instruc¬ 
tion is excluded, we may form a notion of what is incul¬ 
cated on the minds of the pupils from the opinions 
propounded in the Hindu sacred books on the following 
points of natural philosophy .—Serpents are said to have 
proceeded fi*om the teai’s of Brahma, shed Gn his being 
vexed at not producing a second creation by his penances. 
The; world is 3,01)0,000,000 of miles in extent. Diamonds 
are produced from tlie sun s rays. The sun fonns the 
right eye of cJiva, one of the gods, and the moon lus left. 


Dvu's oomo from the moun. 8er])ents are said^to hear 
thri^ ugh tlicir eyes, and to have their f»3et under tlieir 
skin. Mountains, in former days, had -wings and flow 
about, but tiiO wings were clipped in consequence of 
mountains fe>metimf"^ perching on cities, and destroying 


tlicm! 

As to the morality taught—ou«‘ of the works road in all. 
the scliools kre the puerns of Chanak, which are ethical. 
The following arc specimens of the morals inculcated,-- 
‘Frc^Tl meat, soft rice newly prepared, living with young 
W'/mcn, fr'sh eJnrihed luiitcr, warm milk and tepid water, 
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six tilings wbich are beneficial to life.” Again, 

‘ wife is requisite for tbe puiqiose of having a son, 
a son is requisite for tbe purpose^ of offering funeral 
cakes, a friend is requisite for assistance in time of need, 
but wealth is requisite for all puqioses.” Possessing 
plenty of eatables, a good appetite, a hiuidsomo wife, a 
liberal heart, and property, are tbe sure indications of 
the meritorious actions of num in bis former life.” 

In 1821, the Marchioness of Hastings, wlio, like her 
husband, took a lively interest in native improvement, 
transferred to the Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge tbe superintendence of a school which she had 
established at JBoiTakpur, and left a sum of money 
when she was quitting India for its support. In 1821 
a school was founded by .Bishop Middleton in connexion 
with St. James.’s Church, on the model of the English 
parochial schools. The government gave tlie ground, 
and the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
made a donation of 2000 rupis to it. The school still 
receives tiid from the Society for Promoting Chiistian 
Knowledge, and contains now about sixty boys, and forty 
girls. In 1822 the Society for Promoting Clulstian 
Knowledge in England voted 1^5000 for the jn'ornotion 
of native education in India, and an appeal was made to 
tl^o public on the subject, wliieh realised considerable 
contributions. The follo\ving are extracts fi\>m it:— 


“ The immense importance of establishing schools for the ditfii- 
sion, in the first place, of European, and ultimately of f hrisiian 
knowledge, amongst native children in India, must he admitted 
by all who have seriously reflected upon the means of propagating 
the Gospel in the East. 

■' Little progi’ess can be expected in this great wci k, unless I ho 
’Rind has heon prepared f)r tJio reception of Christianity by Rrrnt‘ 
pit.Vions instruction. This point was rcjn^atedly and fiunostlv 
pressed upoii the attentuui of the Souioiy for rrornotiRg Chrislia!; 
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[tgo, Py the lato lamented Bishop Middleton. The aS^n^ 
be denved from hence appear to be no less highly 
estimated by Bishop Heber—and the opinion of persons best 
acquainted with the East accords with tlie sentiments of these 
distinguishtid indi\dduals. 

“ To make provision for such instniction has long been an 
object of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; and it 
has for a considerable time had Schools for tliat purpose, under 
the superintendence and direction of its agents. The success 
which has attended these exertions, particularly at Calcutta, has 
answered its warmest expectations. The schools are foiuid to 
fonn a bond of luiion between the Eiu-opeau clergy and natives, 
introducing the missionary to the people in the united character 
of teacher and benefatdor. At the same time he liimself thus 
becomes speedily and accurately acquainted with the language, 
manners, and opinions of the population at large; while, by the 
com nil 11 lie at ion of European knowledge, the foundation upon 
which the suiierstition of the heathen rests is gradually and im¬ 
perceptibly undermined. 

'Ilic Koport of 1^22 states, respecting the succeSwS that 
has attended the establishment of the schools :— 


“ Nor is it a small triumph for tlie Society to be enabled to say 
that the morality of the Gospel is now, at length, regularly incul¬ 
cated in the minds of the scholars, who road, with the permission 
and coiK'iuTence of their parents and religious guides, a* their 
daily tesk, selections from the New Testament, translated into 
their own tongue. The full benefit of such a system of instimction 
can baldly be u[>preciatcd in the course of a single generation; 
but in the H.Ddron who frequent these schools a moral and intel¬ 
lectual improNcmont is already disceimible,—the regularity of 
their ntt(.i»dair:o,—their readiness in acquiring hnowledgo. their, 
iiaud-writing, and the accuracy witli which they are enabled to 
answer aritljuietical and other questions, exliibit a proficiency 
such js few parochial sciiools in Englimd have, in a similar space 
of timo, exceeded. ' 

In 1824, the Society Imd echools nndor tho snperi:i- 
tcncloTice of the rras8ioii<mes nf ihe Society for tlio 
]b‘opngatioD of th{^ Gospel in Foreign Parts at Haura, 
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ing 450 boys, wliile at the village of Ball 
Sited by most bigoted Brahmans, tliere were 100 
pupils studying the truths of Scripture. In Kasipur, near 
Calcutta, there was a circle of schools formed in 1 Bol¬ 
and at Baripur one was also maintained, which formed 
the nucleus of subsequent missionary exertions. 

The Report of 1825 states respecting these schools:— 


“Theseseminaries of useOil knowledge andviiluc aro enTicioutly 
maiutaiued, and duly supplied with native teachers and hooks , 
are, besides, regulai-ly superintended by their respi’ctive miBsionary 
clerg}inen from Bishop’s College. And though the beuotits wliich 
tho children must derive from the course of instruction wliich 
they are now receiving do not immediately appear, yet we trust 
and believe that much solid good has been clfuctcd ; and that, ao 
the foundation on which the superstiaicture of the goodliest temple 
is afterwards raised, is not visible, except on close inspection, so 
principles are now inculcated in this first generation, as it were, 
hont which we may hope to behold a moral, and even religious, 
second and third generation to arise. And here your committee 
cannot but observe with heartfelt joy, how seldom is that 
was once considered to present so formidable and almost insur¬ 
mountable a barrier to the instruction of Indian children in the 
doctrines of Christianity, now urged by their parents os an excuse 
to keep them from iho Society’s schools; it has disappeared in an 
accelerated ratio, like a vapour before the sun.” 


In 1820. tho suporiutendence of these schools was 
tonsferred to tho missionaries of the Society for Propagat¬ 
ing the Gospel; tliongh the expenses were still defrayed 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
wl*ich resolved, however, to confine its attention in 
India to printing works in the ^Eastern languages, 
and the «)iroulauon of books, tracts, &c. The prejudice 
against Christian schools bad declined very much at this 
period, and tlio Rev. T. Robertson, Secretary to tbo 
Committee, remarks on this sabjeot in 1?527 : “We 
require nothing but pecuniary resources, to assemble Iho 
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^youthful population of our Indian villages, 
ever a tree can afford its shade, or a thatched roof give 
shelter.” A further account of these schools will be given 
in the Histoiy of the Society for Propagating the Gospel: 
tlie greater part of them, however, were given up in 1839, 
in consequence of a resolution of the Society for Pro- 
pagnting the Gospel, withdrawing aid from all schools 
which were conducted by heathen teachers, who taught 
Christianity in the same way us Grecian mythology is 
taught in classical schools in England. In 1842, 3, 4, 
the Society supported a school of two hundred heathen 
boys in Cdcutta, superintended by the Eev. K. Ban- 
eiji.* Several pupils have been sent from this school to 
Bishop’s College. In 1886, a school for the insti'uction 
<>f the ^vretched and debased Portuguese youth of Cal- 
entta was opened by direction of the Bishop in the 
CliitpuT Road: it Nourished for a couple of years under the 
superintendanco of lli*. C. N. Cooke, but was abandoned 
tlii’ough want of funds. 

Books and Tracts. —These have proved very useful to 
various classes in Bengal, and to none more so tlian to the 
European soldiers: ^‘Formerly soldiers, having no moans 
of occupying their leisure hours to advantage, buried amid 
the jangals of a vast wilderness, yielded themselves up to 
diafli|in(ioh and excess, which, aided by the effect of tlie 
clinuiio, liiirried them in the morning of life early victims 
to tlic toiiih.” In 1818, depots were formed ;'t Kr nlipur, 
Mirat, Ghazijuir, and Dinapur, unde? the charge of tiit* 


‘ This school has of late suirereri a diiDiniuiou in its -tuiubers, 
ill of a school in its neighbourhood being opened by 

Ihihii iXTati Lai Sil, a rich the Rothschikl of Calcuttu, with ’ 

: to OTUpty mission schools; the scbeinc, Imwever, has failed. 

.Hiid nohyithst’uiding the donnnriatlons of the Hindus, parents 
oouuDuo lo send tlioir ciiildrcn to institutioub wljore the Soriptirc-^ 
arc taught. 
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chaplains : 800. school hooks were granto 
"chaplain in New South Wales: a supply of hooks 
was sent to the little colony in Pitcairn’s island, in the 
South Pacific Ocean. The Lords of the Treasury granted 
£ i^ per annum, for the purchase of hooks, to ho distri¬ 
buted, under the direction of the Bishop, among the 
military in India. In 1821, a circular was addressed hy 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, to per¬ 
sons at the head of the government offices in Calcutta, 
requesting them to give information to their Cin'istian 
liters imd clerks of the publications for sale at the depOt 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge : the 
plan succeeded, “a great number of persons thankfully 
availed themselves of tlie ofi’er, and purchased a large 
quantity of hooks and tracts." In 1824, a dep6t was 
formed in the school-room of St. James’s Church, 
Calcutta, and the Society was “^thus enabled to main¬ 
tain a librarian and native assistant for a less sum 


than they used to pay their hooksoll(?r, and moreover 
save the per centage upon the hooks sold. ” The im¬ 
portance of a depot may be estimated by the fnot, 
that such a work as Scott’s Commentary on the Bible, 
which now is sold for ,£5, could not then ho pro¬ 
cured under £26. Booksellers made rapid fortunes by 
tlie enomious profits they gained, while in consequence of 
their dearness, hooks of a religious character were almost 
excluded from sale; the consequence was, Calcutta w'os in¬ 
undated with the trashy novels of the day. DepAts have he<’7i 
formed at various periods in difterent stations in Bengal: 
the sale of publications in the Calcutta depAt is steadily 
*>n the increase. The Report of 1825 mentions, as an 
^I stance of the benefit conferred on soldiers hy the Soci¬ 
ety, the case of a private soldier, who hnd derived mucli 
^ri'itual consjlation fi'om tho Ne>Y Majujal of Devotions, 


^luie lahouriug under a fever which he caught wbm in 
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_ at An'acan, and wliich terminated in his death. 

He left £21 Ss. l\d. to the Society, And a gunner, 
who was also indebted to the same excellent book for 
most ol his religious knowledge and comfort during his 
lust illness, which took place in the General Hospital, 
left: the humbler sum of twelve rupis, as' a mark of 
his gratitude to tlie Society. ‘‘These are proofs tliat vital 
religion is inspired amidst scenes of war and sickness 
through the instrumentality of our Society, whose books 
can reach the camj) and the cot, and convey comfort and 
instruction in the absence of ministers of religion.’* 
Sailors, a class of persons who have, by their drunken and 
dissolute habits, inflicted deep injury on the cause of 
Christianity in Bengal, and strengtliened the prejudices of 
the natives against the reception of its sacred truths, 
also occupied the attention of the Society. “Captains of 
sliips, and other marine officers, are froi|uentJy supplied 
witli the ^ ord of God and other sacred books from its 
depositoiy, at the reduced prices, or gratuitously when it 
is necessary, for the use of tJieir respective crews.” Tlie 
following are .grants made by the Society for Promoting 
Cliristian Knowledge in 1883, which show the nature 
and extent of its operations. 


‘ iho Itov. .John Bell, at Mhow, has beeu supplied with 6 Testa- 
meuts, V2 Prayer Books, oud 240 copies of the Sorioty’s publica¬ 
tions, as a JLeuding Lihrary. 

Rev. Mr. Bn ArU has been sujjplied with 854 copies of 
the Society s publicetioiis, as a Lending Library for the use of the 
station of Bliawndpore. 

Vinapore iias been supplied wiUi 1009 copies of the Society’s 
honks and tracts. 

“ 10(1 Prayer Rooks and 10 copies of Sellcn's Ahridgnient of 
the Holy Scrij)tures in Oordoo were sent to Oawnpore. 

“ 'n)c station of Bum Dim has been supplied nith 1987 copies 
of thfi B.Mu'iiy’s }uiblicationfl. 

“ Oawnpore received another supply of 10 Bibles, 14 Tcstainonts, 
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Books, 18 Psalters, and 519 copies of booki 

“ Meerut has been supplied with 10 Bibles, 15 Testaments, 18 
Psalters, and 1370 copies of books and tracts. 

Barelley has received 264 copies of the Society’s publica¬ 
tions. 


“ The Chaplain of Fort William, and the General Hospital, have 
been supplied with 2000 copies of the Society’s publications. 

“ Captain Lumsden has been fiirnishod with 1065 copies of the 
Society’s publications, as a Lending Library, and for tlie use of 
the station of Muttra. 

“ Agra has been supplied with 722 copies of the Society’s 
publications. 

“ The ^Minister of the Maxiners’ Church was furnished with 477 
copies of the Society’s publications. 

“ Cau npore again received a supply of 310 copies of the Society’s 
publicati(»n9. 

“ The Chaplain of Fort William, and the Genei’al Hospital, were 
further 8up])lied with 243 copies of the Society’s tracts.” 


In 1821, tho number of books sold or given away 
amounted to 6,885; in 1822, to 5,974; 1823, to 12,280; 
1824, to 13,386; 1826, to 7,924; in 1833, to 11,774. 
The Parent Society heis been very liberoj; it granted 
£1000 to Bishop Middleton for Bengal; during the 
years 1832, 3, 4, 6, 6, it made an annnnl grant of £600. 
The Calcutta Depository in 1846 contained a stock of 
books and tracts amounting in value to £7000. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
established a Circulating Library in Calcutta as early 
as J709, the first of the kind in Bengal. Works of a 
religious and useful nature were, in fonner days, very 
scarce, and the Society has, therefore, rendered eminent 
service by tlie various dep6ts of books it formed in 
different parts of the country, under the superintGiultiicc 
of the chaplains. 

Lendi ig Libraries have, been formed at tho following 
places by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
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-at Chuiiar in 1823 : “ tlio commanding olSi 
Europoon invalids at Chunar, being verj^ desirous 
of procuring books for the instruction and amusement 
of the men, during their hours of idleness, Avliich, for 
want of them, are now given up to dissipation.” A 
short time previously, the East India Company had 
made a grant of Soldiers’ libraries to the principal 
European stations. Lending Libraries were formed in 
1824, at Kanhpur;^ in Chittegang and Mirat, J824 
at Agra in J825; at Goraklipur and Ghazipur in 1827 
at Landour jmd Bhagalpiir in 1829 ; at Muttra, Mliow, 
tmd l)um Dum, in 1830; at Maulmain in 1833; at 
Benares in 1834; to the congregation of the Free School 
Church in Calcutta in 1834. 

Selhm 8 Abridgment of Scripture was translated into 
Urdu, by Archdeacon Conie; and in 1824, 1000 copies 
of it were printed at the expense of the So(‘iety for 
Promuting Christian Knowledge; the same year 14,000 
tracts in the vernacular languages of Bengal had bwm 
printed; and 18,000 copies of the Discourses, Mira¬ 
cles, and Parables of Christ, as extriicted from the New 
Testament, were printed in Urdu, Hindu, and Bengali, 
for the use of schools. The Parables have proved of 
great use, and very acceptable to the natives, as the 
grontf'r port of the instruction of Eastern nations is 
rou'-ryed in an aUc^gorical form. An edition of Watts's 
Catechism in Bengali, was printed in 1828; in 1H39, 
Bishop Porkuss Evidences were printed in Urdu; in 
ISil. a translation of ^‘Tho Brief Explanation of the 
(Jatoehism/' hi Bengali, was published. 

In 184*5, the Society agrei’d to defray the expenses of 
a translation of tlie Book of Common Prayer into the 


* local commit!i 0 iiad been formed there sovoral yeoi's pre- 
viout-ly; they wen; very active for a time, aitd held monthly 
' lootings. 
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-nguage, for the benefit of the native Christ' 
nine of Sermons has been -written in Bengali, and 
translations of Bishop Wilson’s Tracts on Confirmation 
and the Lord's Supper, and the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man’s (Wilson) Sacra Privata, have been made by 
the Bev. K. Banerji, and published at the cost of 
the Society ; he has been for several years translator to 
the Society. A special fund has been formed lately, for 
the pui*po8e of defraying the expenses of a series of traiis- 
lations into the Bengali language. In canying out 
Bishop Middleton’s plan, it granted i^oOOO, in IS'^O, 
to Bishop’s College, as also TGOOO for the endowment 


of scbolarsliips on the bishop’s plan. 

The present state of Hindu society calls loudly for 
redoubleil exertions on the port of the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge. The works of Paine, 
Voltaire, and Gibbon, are extensively read in Bengal. 
Superstition is rapidly on tlie wane: the Bishop of 
Calcutta wiBcs on this subject to the Society in 1830: 


“ India is^waiting for the salvation of God. Slie is moving 
on gradiiahy, but surely, towards that measure of ihujniuatioii, 
when tho absurd metaphysical abstractions and inipine idolatries 
ot Hinduism must fail, and, together with the intolerant fit-roe- 
ness of Mohammedanism, yield to the benevolence and grace of 
Christian tinlh. It is my earnest prayer that the transition may 
bo safe, iiaincfliate,. permanent. Tlie gulf of scepticism yawns 
belweori the prodigious follies, and cr-.ielties, and oven unuatiu-nl 
harl arities of ancient superstition.s, and the peaceful doctriiio ot 
the criioilied Saviour. To prevent the instructed and inqiiisitiv* 
natives from falling into that abyss, is one great object I have in 
view. 'I’hey aro awakening to Western learning; tlu^y ask for 
tho iLiformatiou which may raise their country to iioiaoliimg like 
tin: happiness, and power, and gloiy of our own. Cut the spiiii- 
ual and holy iondoucios of Cbri.si ianity are only sluwljf oponing 
their undv'roUudiug. Their own ixUgious, if may he 
called sneh, ihrrv di.stnisl, they neglect. ^I’hc vriigioii ot English 
no!» they ctre ciig,jr to learn, io tav as tao rtaiiiug ot our Ix'okr 
extends." 
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knowledge and scepticism are spreading, 
desideratum for India is Christian knowledge. 
The Society has of late years shown its sense of 
importance of a native agency for this object, hy its 
grant of £5000 to the Calcutta Cathedral; but far 
greater exertions are called for. American booksellers 
have sent liundreds of copies of Paine’s Age of Reason 
to Calcutta; and the Indian market has been inundated 
with obscene French prints. 

We conclude this short sketch of the operations of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, with a 
specimen of the excitions of “ Young Bengal.” In 1845, 


a pubheation was issued from the Calcutta press, called 
“ General Reflections on Christianity, containing a brief 
and philosophical Exposition of the folly of believing in 
tlie Divine Origin of Christianity, and relying on it 
for human salvation, by Collycoomer Doss, President 
of the Calcutta Phrenological Society.” T)ie author 
professes to account for the miracles of Christ by the 
laws of phrenology. 

The >Socitty for Promoting Christian Knowledge in 
Bengal during the last century had to contend with 
apathy and idolatry: but a difierent class of opponents 
now pi<i.s(‘nt themselves. Education without religion 
is spixading rapidly. Some, however, are of opinion 
that the rcnunciivtioii of idolatry, and consequent scepti¬ 
cism, is a transition state favourable for Christianity. 
“There might be a moral as well as natural twilight 
between darkness and the broad and open daylight: 
tliore might be the reflected rays before the JSun of 
Righicousness bursts forth jn splendour above the* 
horizon.” Six thousand natives are studying English 
in Calcutia: and many of them have attained such 


profic’“Ticy in English science; and literature, that the 
government of Bengal have recommended to the C-ourt 
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'fl/ectors the establishment of an Universit)! 
tta. A class called Young Bengal has arisen, 
repudiating the customs and practices of their fore¬ 
fathers. A couple of E7igluh periodicals are edited 
by natives in Calcutta. The Medical College of Cal¬ 
cutta furnishes natives with *a medical education eq^ual 


to that given in England. 

Respecting the prospects of usefulness opening out to 
the Society, the Rev. K. M. Baneiji makes the following 
remarks in a letter to Archdeacon Dealtry :— 


“ With reference to what may yet be done, the field is vast and 
wide. 'The demands of Christians and inquirei*s arc very exten¬ 
sive; and wliere arc tliey to look for supplies, if not to yonr 
Committee and tlie Syndicate of Bishop’s College? ^Ve•nced an 
authorised version of the Holy Scriptures. The existing transla¬ 
tions are unsatisfactory, varied, and fluctuating. Tliere is no 
book in Bengali whicb the native Christian can call hit Bihlt 
''^th the same satisfaction with which an Euglishmau is privi¬ 
leged to look upon his. The disadvantages, proceeding from this 
want, are so evident, tliat they need not he repeated. 

“ We require also a body of apologetic and dogmatic divinity— 
that the doubts of hiquirers and the cravings of catechumens 
may he satisfied, and die Chiistian’s growth in grace a^^sicted by 
instructive hikI edifying books. 

“Works on Church history and Ecclesiastical antiquities are 
likewise wanted. It is of the lost importance that the Christian 
should know the annals of liis Church, the way in which the 
grain of mustard-seed to which our Sariour bkened the 
kingdom of heaven, gi-ew up into a large and wide-spreading 
d'ce; the platform whereoji the gospel triiunphed against 
heatljenism, heresy, and schism; the faith and patience of its 

'Mtonri and their successors; the constancy and choeri’ulness 
with whicli martyrs ja-eforrod death to a denial of Christ. The 
kuow]edg(‘ of all these, must tend to build up our infant churchew 
iii iaitlj, ImpCj and charity. 

“Hiiidnisni und Mohammedanism, too. muKt l>o refuteti, The 
gronnd’oss claims of the impo.-tor, and the imauibr>rised lUonstro- 
sitios of Hinduism, esoteric otid exoteric, must ho exposed. Bui 
W'ho, I again can do all this, if not your ComMoittoe, tisiiisted 
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Syndicate of Bishop’s College, in dependence npo 4 ^ _ 
lially when the consummation of the Lord Bishop's plans 
f^rning the New Cathedral takes place. 

“ Tho resources requisite for the supplies of those demands 
must be largo in every respect—and in the ordinary dispensa¬ 
tions of Providence, great things require length of time. But I 
sincerely hope that no Christian will therefore be wanting in his 
own duties to his Church in this respect. If those to whom 
wealth has boon vouchsafed enrich your hands, if scholars devote 


their talents, and if every one invokes God's blessing upon your 
exertions, then we may expeclf the gradual supply of all that is 
needed.” 
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Before we enter upon the particular history of each 
mission in Bengal, which we propose to ttike in alpha¬ 
betical order, it may be well to notice a few leading 
facts connected mth the general operations of the Church 
Missionary Society in India. 

The Church Mission.ary Society was founded at the 
commencement of this centuiy by the exertions of a few 
clergymeii, and the co-operation of the laity. Its earliest 
offorts were directed to the coasts of Ahica, where the 
CTescent had triumphed over paganism, and where religion 
was the only balm that was presented to tho suilbring son 
of Ham. Though Napoleon, with liis gigantic armies, 
menaced an invasion of Britain, and kept the minds of 
men in suspense as to the fate of their altars and liotu-ths 
•—though, by his Berlin decrees, he had endeavoured to 
restrict Britain within tho narrow^ limits of her island 
home—though tho din of arms was pealing through 
I'diristendom—and though tho infidel libertinism, gone 
rated by such writings as those of Hume and Chesterfield, 
had cast a blight on the efforts of philantliropy'^yet all 
these oiroumstances did not prevent many uf tho friends 
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^ ^’Imrch Missionary Society from extending 
Qpnthy to the moral condition of the swarming 
Dions of the East; and notwithstanding the opposition 
of Europeans and the government to missionary operations 
was so strong, and the apathy of tlie natives so gi’eat, that 
when, in 1807, a Corresponding Committee was formed in 
Calcutta, composed of the honoured names of Bro-wne. 
Udny, and Buchanan, and a grant of ;£‘^50 was made, 
yet no favourable opportunity was offered of employingtbf 
money directly in missions, and it was devoted to transla¬ 
tions of tlie Scriptures.® The Church Missionary Society 
notff grants £10,000 annually for its Bengal missions 
and T5000 is raised by local subscriptions in the country 
itself, yot tlie sum is quite inadequate.^ The Church 
Missionary Socii*ty soon resorted also to tlie aid of 
Scripture Beaders, thus recognising the semces of a 
class of ])orsous who have been of lute employed hy tlie 
•EpiBoopute in England; and in 1812, the Society made 
a monthly grant for tlu> schools of Dr. John in the 
Nfadrus Presidency, which had heen attended with sicrnal 
Hueccss; his “Essay on Indian Civili^ulion” is a valuable 
<liS£. rtatjon, showing tlie importance of education for the 
evangelisation of iho native mind: when he proposed 
commumeating a knowledge r.f English to the natives 
hewn, opposed by many, who said the consequence would 
l.e tho destruction of tl,(> English empire in India ' 


‘ J';7t n as laft* as 16ic, au 
g'vTPJUieijt, “Hint missioTiaii 


oulor was issued by the ludiun 
. were not to preacii to tlio natives 

or ...tier the native converts ,lo so; not to distrihuto religion-: 
tract., or oiftcr the people to do imt to sen.l forll, converted 
natives, oi to ta..c n.nj b> oouversion or otberwise, to ix-rnuade 
tbe ij.'tivefl to embraco Chri^<iaiuty.’' 

^ Tlio nuuuel gram of the Parent Society to Uongnl -.vas in 
I 'fi;. I'-'OII: h was inercr. .-d leii.;, to j;a00: in to 

■f'lliOO; ill IP'!;., to idUOii; ir, is;!?, to ^hOOO; in 1880, to 
iiOCOO; anil now to XI 0,000. 






THE CHUKCH MISSIONAKY SOCIETY. 

politicians argued warmly, on the occasion o\ 
of the East India Company’s charter in 1813, in 
favour of removing the restrictions on commercial inter¬ 
course between England and India, the friends of the 
Church Missionary Society were equally zealous in advo¬ 
cating tlie admission of missionaries to disseminate the 
doctrines of Christianity in India.^ 

Few English clergymen were willing to go to India 
the humble seminary at Basle, erected by a few pious men 
as a thank-offering to God for dehverance from the bombs 
of the allied armies in 1815, became tlie second Iona which 
sent out its evangelistic pioneers to prepare the way for 
the cross in North India.^ In 1810, the Ilcv. Messrs. 


' Tlio Prize Essays, the result of Dr. Buchanan’s liberality, 
contributed very mucli to waken up public attention, both in Eng¬ 
land and America, to tho subject of India; “be saw Bio darkness 
of the heathen world, but found it difficult to describe it.” At 
tlie request of the Church Miseionoi y Society, he drew up his work 
on a Colonial Establishment, which the Society circidated at tboir 
own cx])ense among tlie members of the legislature. His Be- 
soar(iJ)es have been translated into tlussian. 

Mr. Wilberforce idso exerted himself energetically in this emor- 
getiey, and declared in the House of CoilItQons, that the cause of 
humanity was more interested in the question of intriKlncing moral 
and religious knowledge into India tliau even in that ot llu: slave 
trade. 

Dr. Watson, Bishop of I.landaff, wi*ote to Mr. Pitt, mi the duty 
of pr.ijiHgating ChristianiriMu India: and introduced tlio subject 
into a seiTuon preached bc‘fon> tho House of Lords. 

^ I’bo Jcrtimal tics Mats of tliat period remarks, “Wo think 
the Episoopaliane too lordly ever to take, u]) the trade of our 
Franoiservu friars.” ^Subsequent events liave tjhown llio Inlbi' V ot 
ibis fitaC.nmmt, 

* Xlie origin of the Bnsb- sertunory was 'singular: wo give tbo 
aunouut in tbo language of lli late Principal Blumhardt. “ It wan 
in ihi b . ‘ calamitous wav, in tho year Iblo, that, tho .sjdrit ot 
mission^ struck its first roots in the i carts of some Cbristiari 
friends nt Basle, in Switzerland. In this ovcntliil year, a Busidan 
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)/oo(l and Schroeter, the first missionaries 
_ fli Missionary Society to India, anived at Calcutta: 
the former was engaged in conducting schools at Kidder- 
pur, tlm latter in the first attempt ever made by Protest- 
ants to proclaim the truths of Christianity among the tribes 
bordeiiugon Tibet. In 1818, the number of pupils in the 
Church Missionary Society’s Schools amounted to 1800 : 
and the Society showed its approbation of institutions for 
training up a native agency, by making a grant of £5000 
to Bishop’s College. Additional vigour was imparted to 
the exertions of the friends of education, as European 
war had ceased, and the energies which had been wasted 
in inflicting destruction, were now turned to commercial, 
literary, and religious enterprise. The year 1819 wit¬ 
nessed tlie generosity of a native in founding a College 
at Benaros; since that period many Hindu gentlemen 
have contributed very liberally to educational institu¬ 
tions, and even on a late occasion to the relief of the 
distressed Irish and Scotch. In 1820, a missionary was 
stationed at Burdwon, to superintend the vernacular 
schools established there tlurough the indefatigable exer¬ 
tions of Captain Stewart. In 1821, a “territorial set¬ 
tlement” was secured at Cdciitta, to carry out, as for 
as possible, the Moravian system of missions/ In 


itmiy oriranipod on ono 'ddo of our town : and, on Uio other sido, 
tlic lbrt3*i»fcB r»j‘ lluningcn began to pour out a dreadful torrent of 
bombs agains^l our dwellings. In these Bonwful momciits, the 
liOrd of the fleruunto sent a very violent east wind, wlucii had a 
wonderful ofiect on tho tiro of the enemy. The bombs were 
exhausted in the air, belbre ll»ey could reach our Jiomes, without 
injuiy to any life of tho iniiabitfuits. While tho fire of the fortress 
was in this remarkable manner quendtod by the wind of God, a 
holy flamo of missionar)' zeal was kindled in the heojls of some 
Chnstiau hiends. They irsolvod to e laldish a Mission Seminary ■ 
as a moniiraenl of this most rcmorkablo salvation of our town.” 

/ The plan has boon achM on in other stations. 
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lie subject of Female education was wui 

__ on—a mighty innovation on Brndu feelings 

in Calcutta^ where the maxim formerly was, “If 
your house is on fire, save your cow first, your wife 
afterwards.** 

A ]\Iission Vress was established at Calcutta in 1822, 
to supply tracts and books to schools and natives,—a 
missionary without books being like a soldier without 
anns.” Printing was then very expensive in Calcutta, 
fts there was no printing press established in the city 
before 1770. 

Among the friends and supporters of the Church 
Missionary Society in Bengal, stand the names of men 
who were most distinguished in the fields of Indian 
philanthropy—G.Udny, Esq., who succeeded Mr. Grant 
as I'ommercial Kesident at Malda, and became a member 
of the Board of Trade at Calcutta, where lie remained 
till his death in 1830: his heart and purse were devoted 
to the interests of the natives. Of All*. Corrie, subse¬ 
quently Bisho}) of Madras, liis Life, recently pubhshed, 
will itlTord a suflicient detail. The following obser\’Q- 
tions on bis career were made by Bishop Wifson:— 


“ Wherever I passed during the visitation of the places where 
he had resided, Conie’s was the name coustuutly repeated. Corrie 
huilt the eliurch, and founded the mission, at Ohunar. Corrie 
ljuilt the chapel and school-house at Agra. Corrie built tlie two 
cliurehes at Benares, and founded, or caused to be founded, tho 
fiehools. At Riixar also it was the same. AVhat he did in found- 
hig the High 8chool at Calcutta, what as rospect'.-d tlio Free 
Chiu-cli, what in Mrs. 'Wilson’s female schools, what at Mh zapore, 
whar in tlie Clnnch Mis.sionary Committee, you all know. 

“ Wo aa‘e again to remember with gratitiulo that he united in an 
ctninr-nt degree the musionary and the chtqMiin. He wa^- the last 
that fine series of men witli wdiom India wf; blessed in the 
last age. He stands on the same list with Brown, (’nichanait, 
Wariyn, Thomason, who were tho omarnents of the Anglman 
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al Church in India, before the creation of 
^^imsclf so early, and so assiduously to the cultiyatioin 

languages, that in Ilindustaneo he was a very superior 
scholar—wrote it with elegance, and spoke it with ease. He had 
a missionary’s heart. Wherever he resided as a chaplain, he 
founded and sustained missions. The first eminent Bisho]) of 
Calcutta mentions his labours at Agra, where Ahdool Mc&seeh 
was his distinguished convert, with commendation. He was the 
parent of the Church Aiissionaiy Society in India, tlie centi*e of 
union, the soul of all its operations.” 


Like the Rev. D. Erown, and a few other clergymen, 
he made India his and all the emoluments of his 
office were spent in the country, and for India,—“he 
acted as the almoner of liis incom(\" 

In 1823 the first Missionary Association was com¬ 
menced in Calcutta : a full account will be given of its 
operations in a subsequent part of this work. It was 
succeeded by similar associations in Chunar, Benares, 
Goraklipur, and Agra. They have tended very much 
to interest the middle classes of society in India in 
the subject of native education. Persons are more 
willing to give liberal contributions to objects under 
their immediate observation; the zeal of collectors is 
also called forth : we know the case of a young lady in 
Calcutta, not more tlian sixteen years old, who collected 
for the Calcutta Association, within two yeai*s, tlie sum 
ofTTl2. 

Bishop Heber, in 1824, confirmed 150 native Chris¬ 
tians, and yet individuals return from India and say 
there arc no native Christians 

^ .Bishop Heher delighted in calling himt^olf “the chief mission- 
av) ill India.” Few' inoii felt a livelier sympathy in the condition 
of Hr Hindus: he was far from adopting a notion then [»revalent, 
tliat the whole of the Hindus were a kind of Tuoral monsters. 
Ward s Account <jf the Hindus has coiitidbuted to foster this view^ 
Many of Mr. remarks respecting the cruelties and immo- 
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an early period tlie Committee of the Church 
Tssionary Society had been impressed with the impor- 
•tance of an eflBcient native agency, and that the depart¬ 
ment of missions must be conducted on tlie same 
principles as Lord W. Bcntinck laid down in the civil 
govemmeut,—“native agency under Euro])ean superin¬ 
tendence.” In 183G they resolved to estabhsh a Head 
Seminary in Calcutta, to cairy out these views. The 
Rev. J. Pratt, the Secretary of the Parent Society, in 
all his correspondence with the Calcutta Committee, 
constantly dwelt on the importance of training a suitable 
native agency. The following is the mode in which the 
Committee proposed to conduct it:— 


“ Not u cloiiUt arises to aflect our conviction, that the emph*e of 
this vast and populous country has been bestowed upon Christian 
England in order to its evangelisation, and probably to its becom¬ 
ing the mother church from which the light of the Gosjh*! will 
irradiate tlie farthest extremities of Eastern Asi»i. Wo are )nost 
anxious to impress upon your committee our earnest desh*e that 
the work of educating native youths in tliis city, for the Chiirttian 
ministry, should be entered on, under your anspice.s, without 
delay. 

“ Wo will gladly undertake the establishment and supervision 
of a seminary of the nature contemplated, the object being to 
hcsu>w upon the youths, selected for their })iuty, stendine.ss, and 
ahQity, the highest possible religious, moral, and inlollectual edu¬ 
cation, whilst they arc trained up, iu all other respects, in the 


ralititjs among the Hindus are no more applicable lo tlio body of 
the people fhan a description of Billingsgate and the Old Hailey, 
m London, would he to the inhabitants of the west end of the 
^wn. Bishop Heber makes the following remarks on this >;ul>joct: 

f‘h. y arc a nation, with wliom, wliatever are tlicir faults, I, for 
One, ftlifjR tlihik it impossible to live long aTijong, without loving 
thorn —n race of gentle and temperate habits, with a natiual talent 
acuteness I'cyond the 'rdinary level of ni.'uikind, and v.'tU a 
Giirst lor general knowledge which even the renowned and inqui- 
^ttive Athenians can hardly have surpassed or equalled.” 
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fmperate and frugjil habits as their humblest 
systematic pursuance of this plan, we hope and believe 
that it will be found practicable to raise up a body of catechists 
and ministers upon a level with the people in regard to all theii* 
physical wants, -whilst they possess all the advantages over their 
counti’jTuen which knowledge, tempered by a long com-so of 
scholastic discipline, can confer. Such men will be able to travel 
from viUago to village, impassive to most of those causes which 
prostrate European energies in this uncongenial climate; to 
lodge, witiioiit a sense of privation, beneath the shed of tlie 
poore.st ryot; and to coinmnnicate the glad tidings of salvation in 
a language and idiom intelligible to the most illiterate of tlieir 
rustic audiences; whilst they will be competent, at the same time, 
tn cope 8 iicco‘«sfully with the most learaed of their idolatrous or 
Alahommedan countrymen in every conflict of argument. It is 
our ambition, indeed, if our views he honoured with your support, 
that the youug men educated at your seminary diould prove 
superior, even us re 9 ])Octs secular learning, to those brought up 
iit the Hindu College, which excludes, by a fundamental rule, 
Ciiri'^tiau Ministers from its professorshi2)s: and that the lectures 
dcliveied by your tutors on natural and moral 2)hilo3ophy, and 
kindred subjects, (themes unknown witliin tlie walls of the public 
institution above-numed,) sboiild prove attractive from tlieir ex¬ 
cellence to every inqim*ing spirit amongst Uie miconvertcd yout]i 
of Calcutta.’' ^ 


The Seminary was iDtorided to embrace iu range 
of aiihlips tin: '..'ipoaition of Ilia New TeKtanu n*. matliH- 
S m-fnriil histoiy, mriifiil JjliiloriOjdiy, tllid lli<; 
iilDfvry t-il iiiii-*:,iuiib. A ruiMincn'-nmont WJl^ tii'hIu ill 
by lln' Ituv. J. Itmhi iiiii, u‘:>fsisu*fl hy ihc? |(i v. <1. 
fiiit varioii-i ouuboa t»p(TtitiJig ugaiust it, tla-* 
iSomiiniry wii^ do.'^od ufOT a fnw nioutlia’ trial. 

In the labours of the Church Missionary Society 
met with the most signal success i:) n district which had 
been notorious, thirty yenri? previous, for the horrible 
atrocities fommitted there, the Tipperary of Berm'ul_ 


* TwcuticUi heport of the Church Missionary Society, pin 7, d. 
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Tlirough the energy of Mr. Blacq’ 
ie government, this system of robbery has been 
suppressed; and while the energies of the people iire 
directed to indigo cultivation, the truths of Chiistianity 
are allowed to win a gradual ascendency. It was once 
famous for its tigers and thieves, and for the inlluence 
which Brahmanism gained in the district fi’om tlie adja¬ 
cent university of Nadya: but Christianity has giiinod 
there now a strong hold on the population. 


* Roljbcries and murders were committed, in that district, in 
02)en daylight, sumo of the leaders commanding a force ot throe or 
foui’ iiuudred men. Mr. Dowdeswell, in Ids lUport on the Police 
of Pengal, mentions that in IROO, a band of fitly dukaits attotjked 
the house of one Loharani, at the village of Mtulhohpore. They 
dragged Loharain and liis wife out of the house, hound their hands 
and foot, applied lighted straw and torches to tlieii* bodies, demanding 
of them w’hero their money was; they denied that they had any, 
upoii wliich the robbers went into the house and brought out a 
y of hemp which they twisted romul the body of Loharara, 
and after pourbig on it ghi, set fire to it: they then moistened a 
4oilt with glii and wrapped it round his body, and thou throwing 
him down they set fire to the quilt; they then demanded his 
money, he denied again having any, on which they procured some 
mustard seed, and, teoinng the flesh off his br' ast by drawing a 
Inrgo hrimhii H<?vciud tiinoo across it, they pemuded the iniiflturd seod 
oh d) • in order to make tlio torment more overuei/iting: 

thi^i i .iiiiiiiuti ibv llireo licuvi. vvlieu tlicy lefu the mail died tlio 

hoxl. drty, ’('ho (m^»e wan tried heforo Hu* iS^iy.uiu ^daliil, nrtd 
lilhti ’f the |ivinofteio ^voro sciitoiu-od to donth. 

)h b^lO 1 )r. I’ytjor sawn body of daknil^ oxeonted nt Kif'hnngnr: 
^lion going to iho gallowB they vvor»^ with dlfllcuJt) prcw;ntod 
singiiig indecent songs and clapping their hundb; tho night 
heforo their execution they were very merry. One of llicrn, n 
Hindu, oflered his huka to his neighbour; the other decliued 
^iruokbig out of it on account of caste. Oh. J^said the othoj', it is 
ot no f-otisequence, a:; >ve shall iffcoet to-mon-ow together in hell. 
Ill luinq ^ 2 ^ which the prisoners were acquitted, tliey ira- 

mediatMly on being rolensed burnt to deatli the wife and mother 
^f“iio ol the witucssos who had deposed against thorn, and speared 
^0 wiiuosfj to death. 





aigra^ 

The city of Agra, called by the natives the key to 
Hindustan,” which has, since 1835, been the metropolis 
of the north-west provinces of India, presented far different 
scenes thirty years previous to tliat period from what it 
does now; for, in 1803, it was surrendered to the English 
by the ferocious Mahrattas, and £280,000 prize money 
was distributed among the English soldiers. Tlie city 
was founded by '^tho Indian Alfred”—Akbar—and was 
thirty miles in circumference previous to his death. The 
magnificent mausoleum, the Taj, erected by him in it, 
cost four millions sterling. His name is handed down 
to liistory, not merely for the splendid buildings erected 
by him at Agra, hut also on account of his views regard¬ 
ing Obrislinnity. The Jesuits at Agra entertained the 
most sarigiiino hopes of making a convert of Akbar; but 
the five thousand women in bis seraglio, by sensual argu- 
mentH> haired up tlieway to truth. The Jesuits imagined 
“ they found a Constantino on the throne of the Mogul;” 
but Akbar was an eclectic, and bestowed equal favour on 
Brahmans and Sufis, Persians and Padiis. He designed, 
like Napoleon, to have fom((|kl a new religion out of the 
fragments of the old systems : for at the age of twenty- 
four In^ became disgusted with the disputes that took place 
botweeen Mullahs and Shiks, Sliias and Sunis, and oame 






AGRA. 

Conclusion that truth, miracles, and saints,' 
ly common to all religions.*’ He often silent the 
whole of Friday night at his palace of Futtipur, listening 
to tlio various discussions on jarring creeds. The Jesuits, 
however, by their learning, acquired considerable influence 
over him; and in Agra, as elsewhere, they showed the 
versatility of "their powers in adapting themselves to the 
circumstances of the country: “ Men who at one time 
penetrated the American forests, and inhabited the smoky 
cabin of the savage; at another time, they patiently 
exposed themselves to the sultry climes of the East; they 
could familiarize themselves with the luxury and magnih- 
cenco of the court of Pekin, and live on bread and water 


with the Jogis.” Akbar however respected Cliristianity, 
and built a church. It is stated that he never refused his 
mother anytliing she asked of him, except on one occa¬ 
sion, when she demanded of Ijim that tlie Bible might be 
hung about an ass’s neck and beaten oraund the city of 
-Agra. She wished to do this in order to retaliate on 
the Portuguese, who tied the Koran about a dog’s 
neck, and whipped him through tlie city of Ormuz ; 
htit Akhar would not allow of such an insult being 
ofiered. 


The Church Mission at Agra was founded by the 
Hov. D. Corrie, in 1812, when he was cliaplain at 
A(?ra, and became the scene of his early missionary 
labours in India. Here he used to be seen walking 
through the streets with liis Bible under his ami, “ex- 
posed to the persecuting bigotry of the Musalmons, yet 
pi*eachiug the Gospeland Abdul Musih, once a 
Maliratta trooper, was appointed a Scripture-readier and 
superintendent of schools under his direction. Abdul 
baptized by the liev. 1). Browne, In Calcutta, in ISl 1, 
uRd wa 5 i soon after rem<rved to Agra. I'he favourable 
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aon he met mth led to the formation of a mis¬ 
sion at Agra; for whenever he preached outside the fort 
of Agra, the very tops of the liouses were sometimes covered 
with Musalmans anxious to hear him. Such misconcep¬ 
tions, however, then prevailed relative to the nature of 
Christian ordinances, that it was resolved to allow the 
natives to witness the administration of the sacrament of 
baptism, as a report was oniTent amongst them, that, on 
the baptism of converts, a piece of beef was given to the 
Hindu catechumens, and of pork to the Musalmans, and 
that each of the converts received five hundred rupis. 

Mr. Corrie and Abdul in J818, made an interesting 
voyage from Calcutta up the river to Agra togetlier; and a 
native churcli, of forty-five membei's, was soon formed at the 
Kuttra,^ in the heart of the city. Eleven of the members 
were converts from Somaiiisra. Abdul wi’ote a journal of 
this voyage, which awakened much interest on the sub¬ 
ject of Indiamissions, and was translated into Sussian 
by a lady of rank in Eussia. Mr. Corrie rented a farm, 
on which he employed the Christian men, while the 
women were engaged in spinning; hut in August, 1810, 
ho left for England, committing the charge of the con¬ 
gregation to Abdul. During the previous sixteen months 
fifty adult natives were baptized, half of whom were 
Mnsalmoua. Previous to his departure, he distributed 
the most cfiicient of tlie members of the church in differ¬ 
ent parts of the ooimtr)% as readers or mujiBhh, among 
those iiiends who were willing to take them. Mr. Corrie's 
loss was deeply felt by liis native flock.' By liis position 


* Tliis word jneans comt. It was purchased ia 1H13 by an 
English gentleman, and presented to the Church Missionary 
Socinty. It fomiorly belonged to one of tlie chief euuuehs of the 
palace. The Musalmano and Hindus gave all the opposition in 
tlieir power, in onlcr to ]>roYent this place l6iiig appropriated for 
Chnstian puj’poHOs. 
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:^plain lio had given a degree of resi^ect to 'ttie' 
ve converts before the heathen. Abdal mourned for 
him, to use his own expressive language, “ like a pigeon 
with a broken wing.” He continued, however, along ^vith 
his flock in the Kuttra, and when native Christians 
came to the city, they lodged tlierc. In 1821 Abdul was 
ordained. This excited a strong sensation among tlio 
natives, as he was the first Musalmau wlio became a 
minister of the Gospel. It gave him, however, greater 
influence over his countrymen. ‘^ His ordination had so 
authe?iticatefl liim as a character approved of by the 


Church Missionary Society, that on bis way up from 
Calcutta to Agra, he was treated, wherever he came, with 
the most marked respectand, on the Easter Sunday of 
that year, ho administered the eucliarist, in the Urdu 
language, to Europeans, native Christians, Eomanists, 
and Armenians. In 1823 the Kuttra vras enltirged, and 
much interest was taken in the mission by Mr. Irving, 


the chaplain, who was receiving instiaiction in Pei’sian from 
AI.kIuI, in order to be better, qualified for usefulness 
mnong the natives. In 1825 Fyz Masih wns located licre 
as a read'cr. The congregation lost its pastor by the d(^atb 
of Abdul in 1827. 

Abdul was at one period so bigoted a Musulman that 
ho determined not to accept of any employment from 
the English, and he induced a Hindu to adopt his 
ow*u (’.reed. He subsequently became a trooper among 
the ^labrattas, one of the fiercest and most sanguinary 
^aces that ever desolated the plains of India. He weal 
to hear Martyn preach, or as he called it, “ to see the 
ppoit. "What he heai'd, along with.his disgust at the 
uumerous sects among Mnsalmons, shook his once finn 
I’mth in the creed of Mohammed. WJjile binding klar- 
tyn’.s New Testament, lie availed himsoli of thi* opportu 
Piity to roMil it. Ho was subsequently baptized by the 
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Browne, and accompanied Mr. Corrie 
Oat to Agi’a, in which he employed himself in teacliing 
native children. “ Often during the darkness and still¬ 
ness of the evening he and his little church in the boat 
made the sandy plains and lonely wdlds, and the hanks 
of the Ganges, echo with the Blessed Name.” His house 
at Agra became at times like an exchange, it was so 
frequented by crowds of inquirers; and ho had the good 
sense to wear his native costume, and not to appear, as 
the Portuguese did, a mongrel being, neither native nor 
European. Abdul possessed some medical skill, which was 
very useful in removing prejudice against him in Agra. “He 
took occasion, from the bodily complaints of tlic natives 
to haid tlum to the Great Physician.” In this respect 
a knowledge of medicine has, in several cases, as much pre¬ 
pared the way in India for Divine truth, as the Jesuits' 
aiquiiintance with astionomy did in China by diminish¬ 
ing tlio bigotry of the Chinese. Abdul was, in Agra, the 
instrument of the conversion of a hundred natives^ and 
liaving been, himself a convert from Henry Martyn'K 
preacliing, “ became the spiritual father of a large com¬ 
pany of his countrpicn, when the bones of Maityn 
were mouldering at the foot of the peaks of Tocat.” Dr. 
Parish, the chaplain, superintended the mission after his 
'leiith. Mr. Moore, educated in Bishop’s College, was 
subsequently nppoijited pustoi. In 1N30 Mr. Ciissins 
was located us eatechist iiere. He read prayers and a’ 
semKiU to about thirty native Christians, uud bad fanxily 
w'orsliip diiily fbi- the residents at the Kuttra; Dr. rari-di 
admmi.stering baptism. In J83] sen ice at the Kuttra 
church was attended by fifty persons. The Begum Sumru 
repiurod this church at her own c Apense. 

lK3h the Rev. T. Hoenile arrived to take the chmge 
of the mission; the Report of (hat year states, “ few 
vestiges now vcmaiu of the oxcellont Bishop Cori'ie’.. 
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; or of Abdurs preucLing, in this important 
en the pillars were removed, the whole fahric fell.” 
In 1840 the Rev. A. Kreiss was stationed here; and, in 
1841, the mission was strengthened hy the Rev. G. 
Rfander s being located here, who had been previously a 
missionary among the Musalmans of Persia. The interest 
wliich Henry Martyn’s labours liad excited, caused the 
Basle Missionary Society to establish a mission at Rara- 
bagh, on the borders of Persia, by tlie permission of a true 
Christian, the late Alexander, Emperor of Russia; licre 
Mr. P. and his colleagues ti*anslated the New Testament 
into the spoken dialect of the Armenian, and itinerated 
through the country. But they had no converts among 
the Musalmans, The Armenian clergy being afraid that 
they would make proselytes among their own flock, and the 
Russian clergy being anxious to exclude foreigners from 
all missionary operations, petitioned government to send 
away the Basle missionaries. The Russian government 
were also alarmed, lest they should diffuse their own 
political sentiments, and prohibited them Jrom engaging 
in any description of missionary labour. The Basic 
Missionary Society, in consequence, determined to re¬ 
move their missionaries to India, and they formed stations 
at Mangalore and Dharwar. Messrs. Kreiss and Pfander 
oflered their services to the Church Missionary Society, 
wliich were accepted, and they were appointed to Agra. 
As service had been previously held in the corridors of 
Akhor’s inausoleum, in 1842 a church was built at 
St^kandra, six miles from Agra; 8383 rupis wore 

raised for it among friends, without any appeal to the 
puldic. It stands conspicuous among the crumbling 
monuments of Lslamism, forming, with Akbar s mauso- 
Icam in the background, an object of peculiar interest, 
raised to proclaim amid the shrines of idolatry a more 
excellent way.” Two bundred and eighty orphans now 
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tlie service, who, in former days, were ‘‘ wandmu 
Umeless and friendless, or buried in all the iniquities of 


hcatlienism.” 

The same year a Christian Village was .commenced 
at Sekundra, and twelve Christian families' from the 
Kuttra were located in it, having a piece of land assigned 
to each of them, which they were to cultivate lor their 
own support. In 1844 there were twenty-two families 
residing in it, sixteen of whom were maiTied oi*phans. 
Some of the men were engaged at tlio press, others tilled 
the land, and a few were servants. Their wives spin wool 
for the carpets, plait straw for hats, bonnets, &c., and, in 
1845, there were above twenty-six persons who derived 
their support from one hundred bigalis ol land which 
they tilled. A bachelors' hall was erected in it “ for boys 
to lean) tlio elements of house-keeping before they 
jiiarricd." The next year seventeen boys of the Oi’phon 
llefuge were married and settled with their wives in the 
village. Mr. Hoernle also established a j)anchayat, “ to 
prevent missionaries being involved in disputes, and that 
the Christians might aiTange their o\vn matters among 
themselves/’^ In 1846 the Sekundra congregation was 


• Mr. IlaTDlo mokes the following remarks with reference to 
i liis Ouihiirn settlement in 1W5 •—“ This system of colonization 
i.-> not easy, however useful it may he. The difficulty only coin- 
meuces fie^piently when the young people are luarriGd. Some 
a})pear to think that they are then l»eyond the discipline of the 
institution and need no longer obey the advice of their former 
teacliers; others will not labour, others having no expenence in 
housekeej)iiig spend much more than they eoim, and nm into 
debt. Two liavo been relused admission to the Lord’s Sup^jer on 
acoouni of miaconduct; two of the agrioultimsts liave lost all they 
had, and required to he set uj) again; an old Christian disappeared 
one morning, and notliing has yet been heard as to liis present 
abode. A few among them walk as becomes Christians, and 
aiihough they are still weak iu tlie faith, yet they are a savour of 
life to their neighbours. Most of them love the word of God, and 
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_ sed of fifty families. “ All the women, 

^ Uj duties permit them to leave tlieir houses, assem- 
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ble once a week in Mrs. Haumle’s room, wlieu, besides 
reading tlie Testament, they receive advice relative to 
their domestic duties.” ^ 


Missionaey Opeiiations. —Abdul Masih*s ministiy 
here was attended with great benefit to tlie most bigoted 
class in the cast—the Musalmans of India. In (jrder to 

regularly attend Divine service; and tlieir hearty jiraycrs offered 
up at the meeting on Wednesday eveniiig.^i for themselves, and the 
conversion of their benighted countrymen, are often truly affect' 
ing. In April, when the crops were ripe, the agnculturists placed 
the first sheaves at the entrance of the church, and called on me 
to offer up thanksginng for the plenteous haiwest the Lord had 
gi’anted to them. When the church was completed, and opened 
for Divine worship, I told them that they ought to manifest their 
gratitude to God by subscribing something towards the mainte¬ 
nance of the church, as faithfid Christians have always done. With 
one accord they came forward to fulfil tliis duty; a subscription 
was opened, and each one according to his ability gave a monthly 
contribution. From the funds thus raised, including om* own sub¬ 
scriptions, the church servant is paid; oil, candles, and other 
things purchased; the remainder being laid by to form a * poor 
fund,’ in order to assist poor members of the community m cases 
of necessity, and thus gradually lead tlie people to the exercise of 
charity. This poor fund ahoady amounts to fifty iiipees. These 
facts, tiiflmg as they may appeal*, are notwithstanding pleading 
evidences that the leaven is in tlie mass, and I trust it will go on 
working till the whole is leavened.” 

“ What a contrast docs Sekimdra present now with its Christian 
iustilutions to what it offered when taken by Lord I.akc in 1803! 
Lord Lake’s dragoons found a lodging in the mausoleum of 
Akbar, “ tethering their hoi*ses in the once splendid garden, eating 
and slecjiing and pursuing their sports among the white raarhlo 
toinbs of Akhar and his family. Could the Mogul Amrahs have 
awoke from the sound sleep of the grave, they would have heard 
sounds and behold sights most strange and marvellous to their 
eyes and ears.” 
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the head tlirough the heart," Ahdul administer^ 
Theoical aid gratuitously to the poor, wliich proved vdth 
several parties the first step in their introduction to the 
Christian fold; though it excited the indignation of the 
native doctors, yIio found their trade on the decline in 
consequence. On Christmas day, 1813, twenty adults 
were baptized. The same year, a fakir, Jewon Sing, was 
baptized: at the performance of the ceremony “ he took 
his heads from his neck, broke his Erahmanical string, 
and with his wife acknowledged Christ." A Muhratta at 
the same time applied to Abdul for baptism, but was re¬ 
fused, on the ground that he was not awai'e of tlie strict¬ 
ness of God’s law; on which he said to his friends, 

“ Had I told him all the plunder I had committed when a 
Maliratta, the padri, instead of baptizing, would have 
sent me to jail." In 1818 Abdul made a visit to Delhi; 
bis arrival was made known to the Great Mogul, who 
applied to him for a copy of tl)e Gospels in Arabic. 
Abdul remarked, in 1825, the contrast in the state of 
feeling respecting him; instead of, as fomerly, slio^viiig 
enmity, the people of Agra now displayed kindness 
towards liim; they invited him to entertainments at 
their houses, though he declined going; and when 
once pressed, he replied, ‘'He should be ashamed, with 
his white beard and broken teeth, to show himself there " 
Dr. Parish, in 1882, baptized a Rajput of property; he 
had, four years previously, received some religious books 
from Dr. P. Several chapels have been subsequently 
built in Agra, in which the missionaries preach. “ Some¬ 
times eighteen people attend, sometimes six." One of 
tlie missionaries remarks, making a contrast with the 
villages, “ in them ho is usually well received; the 
people supply me almost always with a seat, and show 
their civility not seldom by offering the huka, sugar-cane 
and juice." In 1844, a new chapel was opened, called 
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8 Chapel, ‘‘in memory of an old and zei 
of the mission.” Mr. Pfander has been, of lato 
yearSj engaged in a long conti'oyersy with several Man- 
lavis. The Musalnians being unable to invoke the aid of 
the fiivord in support of the Koran, now resort to the 
press. The following argument, urged by a Maula\d in 
1841, in dispute with Mr. Pfander, is worthy of the days 
of Origen, and the allegorising school: “ There qxq four 
elements ; man’s body is composed of four fundamental 
substances: his mind is likewise formed of four disposi¬ 
tions : the names of Jesus and Mohammed consist of four 
letters (in Arabic): therefore there must be foui* Divine 
books, the Pentateuch, Psalms, Gospels, and Koran: there¬ 
fore the Koran is of Divine origin!” One of the IMaula- 
vis from Lakhnau wrote a book of two hundred and thirty- 
two pages against Cbristianity; twenty-three letters were 
exchanged with a Maulavi of Agra on the subject of the 
Koran : he maintained that reason was the universal 
rule or judge of truth, and that whatever was contrary to 
reason could not be true.” Mr. Pfander has published 
several able tracts on the subject. Preaching tours have 
been annually made by the missionaries in various di.s- 
tvicts round Agra. At Batesar Mela, where “ God is made 
and sold,” an acute Brahman once brought forward to the 
missionaries as an argument in defence of image worship; 
‘‘ None of us mean to worship those idols of metal and 
ytooe; like the letters of a hook, they are visible signs of 
the writers invisible thoughts; thus do these visible images 
-represent the invisible God, whom we mean to worship;” 
visits have been made to BinJrbun, where rich Hindus 
have i.xpenJed more than 1,000,000 this century in 
building temples. One temple there cost £100,000 ; the 
monkeys in it, sacred to Krishna, are regularly pen¬ 


sioned, and are as numerous as men. In 1844 the 
inissioiiiirics ditk»ibuted live thousnnd two hundred and 
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le copies of Scripture, in whole or m pat 
ffinclui, and Persian, and sixteen thousand two 
hundred and fifty-nine tracts in Urdu and Hindui. Mr. 
Pfander remarks of the melas he visited in 1841. 


“ I ohseiwed the same fact here, as in some melas which I at¬ 
tended in Bengal, namely, that the people are much more devoted 
to pleasui*e and gain than to devotion. Religion api»arently forms 
no pai-t of these festivals, or rather merry fairs, though it may he 
the pretext with many, and tlie secret motive mth a few. There 
was another remarkable coincident. Females formed by far the 
greater j)ai’t of visitors, many of whom appeared to of the 
wealthiest classes. They are no doubt glad to avail themselves of 
those opportunities of leaving their confinement, seeing others, 
and being seen by them.” 


Education. — In Calcutta £400 was raised in 1813 
for the support of a native school at Agi-a, under Mr. 
Corrie’s superintendence, wliich contained eighty-four 
scholars in 1814. On Abdul’s arrival at Agra many 
Mahrattas, in the time of famine, came to Agra for relief. 
Abdul distributed money among them, and preached to 
tliem; but a report soon spread tliat he was an Arab, 
wh(; 'svished to caiTy aw'ay their cliildren. The parents 
in consequence withdrew the children from the school. 
Licut. Tomldns, Capt. Phipps, and several other officers, 
nt that period, took an active interest in the establish¬ 
ment of vernaouloi* and English schools here. In Lsjy 
there were forty-five pupils in a school under Mr. Tiyon's 
charge, composed of ProD'sients, Ilomauists, Musalmnns, 
and liindub, who all read the Gospels in Persian, F.ng- 
lish, ami Urdu. The residents subscribed forty nipees 
inontbly to its expenses. Mr. Corrie had twelve Chris¬ 
tian Hindustani boys training at Agra for teachers undi v 
his superintendence. In 1820 rewards were offered Zo 
tlie best boys in each class, but the natives U.ok alarm 
at tliis, tliinking it was a brihe to steal tlie youths away. 
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had, in consequence, to be given up. 
s could not conceive of disinterested benevolence 
emanating from the English; they at that time regarded 
them all as a class of men merely come to India to drain 
tlie country of as much money as possible. 

In 1842 most of the vernacular schools were abandoned 
for want of funds: they amounted to ten, containing three 
hundred boys. 

In 1829 an English School, containing tjiirty boys, 
was opened hero. It was established by the Agra Cliur^ 
Missionary Association. Two thousand nipis were soon 
collected for its support, chiefly through the exertions of 
the Eov. Dr. Parish, chaplain of Agra; and in 1837 it was 
placed under the superintendence of the Eov. J. Moore. 

The Agra Orphan Institution was founded on the 
occasion of the dreadful famine which desolated the north¬ 
western provinces of India. Tlie following is a descrip¬ 
tion of that calamitous event:— 

‘‘On the 14th of April, 1838, seventeen thousand 
pining wretches, men, women, and children, were fed by 
bounty at Agra; and bet^veen the 1st and 15th of Marcli, 
seventy-one thousand five hundred and eighty-three 
infirm and sightless creatures were relieved in a similuj 
manner. So great were tlie ravages of death, that the air 
for miles was tainted with effluvia from the putrefying 
carcases of men and cattle; and tlie rivers of the Jumna 
and Gunges w vH’e choked up and poisoned by the dead 
bodies thrown into their channels. Tlx; water and fisli 


of those rivers were rejected as unfit for use. The mor 
taUty was at the^ rate of ten thousand a month ; the people 
were dying like dogs; mothers tlu’owdng their living 
obildren at night into the Jumna, not to have the tor¬ 
ture of seeing tliem die by starvation in the morning. All 
commerce in Agra was suspended; tin* river was almost 
dry, and its sluggish bed clioked up with putrefying 
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; disease destroying numbers whom famine^ 
r^tl; dogs and jackals actually devouring bodies in 
wliicli life was not extinct : horses, asses, buffalos, every 
tiling that had died a natural death, was eaten by the na¬ 
tives.” Five hundred thousand natives died from the effects 
of this famine; had there been railroads, few would have 
perished, as food was plentiful in other parts of India. 
That year there were exported from Calcutta alone 
151,228,696 lbs. of rice, and 13,722,408 lbs. of paddy; 
but the roads were so bad tliat food could not be sent in 
time to Agra, 

‘"In North India above £10,000 was raised in a few 
weeks for the aid of the sufferers; a relief committee was 
formed at Agra, and the Kev. J. Moore, of the Church 
Missionary Society, was appointed secretary to it; ex¬ 
posing himself to the burning wind, the hot sun, and the 
raging pestilence." Mr. Moore was in consequence hailed 
as a deliverer by thousands; many applied to him the 
term Khoda, God. “ Has he not given life to us; do we 
not owe our existence to him ?” The thanks of the 
Governor-general were given to him, and ho was made 
government translator. In the hospital, opened by the 
relief committee, fourteen thousand persons died in six 
months from the effects of the famine; a number of orphans 
were in consequence left entirely destitute. Funds having 
been raised by the residents for the relief of these orphans, 
they applied to the Cliurch Missionary Society for a mis¬ 
sionary to superintend them, and two hundred boys and 
one hundred and fifty girls were placed under missionary' 
supcrintejidenee, in order “ to be trained up to agricul¬ 
tural and mechanical pursuits ; to make teachers of some, 
and to form the germ of a Christian colony, to contain 
resources for self-support by honest labour, and to afford 
th(; refuge of society and useful industry to converts, so 
tliat they may b * presum'd from falling back to heatben 
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being fed merely as idle drones." These 
'ed and fifty orphans, ^Hhe miserable remnant of 
the general -wreck," formed the commencement of the 
Orphan Institution. The Rev. R. Chambers, the ohaplain, 
exerted himself warmly in promoting their welfare ; and 
the government, at the recommendation of ]\Ii\ Hamilton, 
the commissioner, granted for their residence a large fomh 
erected by Akbar over his Christian wife. It is a build¬ 
ing of sti’ong masonry, and the intersecting corridors of 
tliG vaulted passages answer very well for class rooms : 
from its top is an extensive view of the chaos of ruined 
sepulchres which cover the country in all directions 
while, close at hand, the magnificent mausoleum of Akbar 
rears its head. Here, in 1839, the (children were located 
under the superintendence of the Rev. J. Moore; “ a 
Christian colony, planted by the ashes of x4kbar, the 
noblest monarch that ever swayed the Moslem sceptre." 
A committee was appointed, of which the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the Hon. J. Robertson, was the president; the 
members -were General Pollock, Captains Graham and 
Wheler, Mr. Thomason, and the Rev. R. Chambers, 
secretary. The Rev. J. Pratt, the bishop s chaplain, who 
visited the asylum in 1840, gives the following descrip¬ 
tion of the occupation of tlie boys; the industrial system 
of education was in full operation. 


“ A large ])lot of ground, close to the Asykun, has been rented 
from a Zemindar, with a view of instructing tlie boys in agricul¬ 
ture, and of eventually Bottling them on the spot. They arc filso 
taught useful trades*; so that during those seasons of the year when 
little or no field occupation is pursued, ^hey are profitahly em¬ 
ployed iu handici fift. As wo proceeded in our course fiom room 
to room, we saw the busy little fellows at their vaiious occupa¬ 
tions ;—borne making carpets, and sutringies (carpets for tents)— 
Others learning I he tailor’s trade, or carpentry, or weavnug; some 
vroro busy with the blaclojinith, learning to make screws; the car- 
poniers and blacksmiths were, manufactming a printing press, 
^ 1 ) 8 
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/to be set up in tlie institution. A little further on J 
: ^e>p^ 4 ifuoh amused at seeing a little felloe' practising at sotting up 
and distributing types, in preparation for tlie office of composi¬ 
tor : others, again, are shci)herds, and gardeners. Every useful 
business, which the managers find practicable, is introduced 
into tho institution. The present superintendent, IMr. Driberg, 
takes a veiy lively interest in the boys, and discharges his duties 
with spirit and ouerg}’.” 


In 1842 ten of the boys supported themselves by wages 
they earned at their trades. One of the houses in the 
village has been appropriated to the use, duiing the day, 
of tliose boys of the institution who are not yet mamed, 
hut who are likely to be so before long. There are ninc- 
toon of the.se youths wlio are able to earn their oto liveli¬ 
hood, and arc in tlie haohelors’ hall, learning some of the 
elements of housekeeping, before they enter on the wide 
world with tlie additional responsibility of a wife. This 
plan is found to answer admirably well/’ and in 1843, a 
Christian village being fonued at Sekuneba in connexion 
with the Orphan Refuge, the adult orphans were settled 
in it after their marriage, and were allowed a house and 
furniture; some were occupied at the*press, others as 
senuiiits, while their wives were engaged in spinning wool, 
dyeing, in needle work, and plaiting straw for liats and 
bonnets. In 1^-44 carpet-making was discontinued, as 
not yielding a profit. Seventeen of the boys receive 
monthly wages; several of them ran away in 1844, not 
being willing to submit to discipline; a few were en¬ 
ticed away by their relatives, who found them out; and 
others were led astray by the influence of Hindus or 
Musidmans employed as teachers in their trades,, or as 
workmen at the press. The first-cdass hoys are studying 
English, the use of the globes, writing by dictation, translate 
from English into the Urdu, and leaim geometry; every 
w'cek one of the hoys in rotation has to examine tho otliers 
in Mr. Hoemlo’s presence in what has been read; this has 
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great use.” In J84G, out of ninety-nine ok 
under ]\Ir. Hocnile s superintendence, seventeen have 


settled in the Christian village, thirteen are engaged as 
printers, five as compositors, three as bookbinders, eleven 
as caq)et makers, five as carpenters, eight as blacksmiths, 
five as tailors ; in the first class, three boys ai*c «'mployed us 
teachers, two as monitors, and one as a cometor of the press. 

Mr. Pratt, on his visit, remarks, respecting tlie boys of 
this asylum: 


“ WJio could abstain fi’om the liveliest expressions of gratitude 
at the sight of 101 happy hoys—bom heathens or Mohammed¬ 
ans, but now Christians—without caste, or any of its cnieltics— 
with no friends hut their Christian teachers and benefactors— 
with no homo but their Christian asylum—sejiarated from tht 
peniicious influence of lieathen example—preserved from the 
cormptuig eftectof gross morals—their tender minds guarded 
from the easy entrance of the elements of superstition, and false 
notions of moral truth—in fact, every channel of heathen associa¬ 
tion cut off, and every inlet to liglit aud sound Christian jirinci- 
pies laid open T' 

Both tlic boys and girls’ asylums have derived tbeir 
support from the efforts of tbo Agra Church J^Iissionury 
Association, which was formed in 1827. 

A Girls’ Asylum was established in 1838 by the 
ladies of Agra, in an old Musalman tomb, surrounded by 
a large square compound, divided by walks into garden 
beds. It is under the superintendence of ^Ir. and.Mrs. 
Heemle. The occupation of the girls consists partly in 
domestic engagements, cooking, giinding, cleaning tljcir 
rooms, &c. Their instruction is carried on in Urdu and 
Hindui. They also learn needle-work, knitting, spinning 
wool, making straw hats and bonnets. In 1844 t^vonty- 
five wore preparing for confirmation. “To prove the 
chief doctrines of Scripture, they learned more tluin four 
hujidrcd and fifty texts, which were explained to them.” 
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iting press was commenced at the close of 

with tlie Orj)hau Asylum, under the super¬ 
intendence of Mr. Greenway. It yielded the first, tw'elve 
months a profit of 7,353 rupees. In 1845 it was in a 
flourishing condition, under Mr. Longden’s superintend¬ 
ence : six typogi'aphic and six lithograpliic presses being 
constantly at work. Four of the lithograpliic presses 
were made at the Orphan Institution. Twenty-one of 
the married orphan hoys are engaged at the press, and 
receive monthly wages of from five to ten rupees, besides 
thirty-one unmarried boys who work on the establish¬ 
ment, most of whom are apprentices, and earn monthly 
wages. The government have accepted of the Com¬ 
mittees tender for the contracts of most of the tabular 
work, as well as for the printing of the Govefnment 
Gazette. This has secured regular occupation. It is 
now under Mr. Hayf^ocFs superintendence. An appli¬ 
cation was made to the Church Missionary Societv, 
in 1845, to send out two clergymen for a college pro¬ 
posed to be founded in Agra. In that year a prospectus 
was issued, and 10,700 rupis were subscribed for tliis 
object through the exertions of J. Davidson, Esq., but 
no clergymen have been yet appointed to it. 

in 1821 Lieut. Candy established, at his own expense, 
three Female Schools, superintended by Fyz Masih. 
One of them was attended by six widoios as pupils—a 
new era among the bigoted L[indu.s, who give instruction 
in reading to no women except the dancing girls, who 
are prostitutes^! 

Through Dr. Tarish s exertions a school was established 
in 1830, at the fompus city of Muttra, and Fyz Masih 
was 02 )])oiated teacher. 

Id 1841 a school was opened at Malpur. The boys soon 
fi ll off in their attendance. The cause was—a Brahman 
liad spread a report they were aU to be made soldiers! 
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Though the associations connected wdth Benares 7iow 
are of aBrahmanical kind, and occupy much of the Kasi 
Puraiia, —tliough, with its thousand temples, it is at 
present held in such high esteem hy the Hindus, that 
pilgrims have been met with at the distance of two tliou- 
sand miles, convening Ganges water from Benares to 
spiinkle on tlie hngums of Bamiseram;—and though its 
melas ai'e fre(j[uentcd hy more than one hundred thou¬ 
sand natives from different parts of India, and its eighty 
Sanskrit colleges, hy students from various quarters of 
Hindustan, — yet the archives of (>hinese literature, 
explored hy French savans, and published to England 
by Professor Wilson and Colonel Sykes, show, on indis¬ 
putable authority, that Buddhism was once as much in 
the ascendant, and enjoyed as palmy days there, as 
Brahmanism does now. Parasnath, one of the distin¬ 
guished saints of the Buddhists, was born at Benares; 
but the only memorial remaining there at present ol an 
exploded religion, is in the pillar of Sarnaihi a Biiddliist 
structure fifty feet high. 

“ The hoary relic of another day, 

Sole monument of ages passed away.” 

Mahmud of Gaur. in 1197 , swept away all ancient 
relics in Benares, and one thousand Hindu temples were 
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,6fl by him to destruction. Previous to | _ 
contests innumerable took place between the 
followers of Brabma and Buddha, but subseiiuently 
the followers of the Koran and the Vedas have often 
had severe conflicts with one another; and, as an 
instance, we have an account, tliirty years ago, of a 
battle fought between the partisans of botli those reli¬ 
gions in Benares, which originated from the Miisalmans 
kilhng a cow, and throwing its blood into the Ganges; 
while tlie Hindus, in retaliation, flung pieces of pork into 


a mosque. 

Benares contains a population of more than half a 
million, 12,000 houses of brick and stone, and 10,000 of 
mud : many of tliese are six stories high. 

Mr. Corrie was no sooner stationed at Benares as 
a chaplain than he proposed to the Church Missionary 
Society the establishment of a mission. He stated lie 
was alioiit to form a school for the young drummers 
and fifers, and for the children of native Christians 
attached to tlie three battalions located there, and that 
he had begun Hindustani worsliip. A Mr. Adliug- 
ton, educated by Mr. Corrie, was accordingly sent to 
Benares, in 1817, to take charge of a school at Sekrole,” 
a place once noted for its jangal, thieves, and Thugs, 
where premises were purchased, as Mr. Corrie aimed, on 
the Moravian plan, to secure a territorial settlement. 
The buildings were well adapted for the purposes of a 
mission, being in an airy and healthy place, quiet and 
retired, removed both from the vicinity of the canton- 


" Near Sekrole is a memorable place in connexion with the 
Boimros massacre, in 1781, when four companies of sipahis wore 
cut to pieces by the mfuriated populaco; and the arrest of Cheyt 
Sing, liaja of Benares, “ kindled a flame that wont well nigh to 
consume Wurron Hastings, and with him the fortunes of the 
English in fndio.” 
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nd the bustle of the city, without being inco: 
distant from either." They wore erected on the 
very spot where, in former days, the fires of the sati 
blazed. In 1820 the Rev. Mr. Morris aiTived here. He 
formed a congregation of twenty-five native Christians 
tlio next year, and a cluipcl was built. Bishop Ileber, in 
1826, confirmed fourteen persons. Mr. Morris left Benares 
in 1826, in consequence of ill health. The commanding 
officer of the station, in 1827, issued an order that the 
Christians connected with the native corjis should attend 
the Hindustani chapel, while the Europeans went to the 
English cl lurch, where the congregation was chiofl) com¬ 
posed of Indo-British writers and their families, ilr. 
Adlington having loft for England in 1827, Mr. Stewart, 
the teacher of Jay Narayans School, read prayers and a 
sermon to tlie people. Mr. Eteson arrived in 1829. Ho 
began preaching a year alter Ids andval. His plan was 
'' to ride into the city early in the morning, before the 
inhabitants are too exclusively intent on their individual 
interests, and examine one of the BLindu schools; the 
attraction of a European among a number of dirty, half- 
naked boys, soon collected a considerable crowd in front 
nf the school,” to whom he then preached. Mr. Knike- 
fierg was stationed here for a short time in 1832. Messrs. 
Leupolt and Knorp arrived in 1883. Mr. Eteson wTites 
in 1831, ‘‘The congregation consists cldeiiy of drummers 
attached to tlie native corps, and of native women, who 
are mostly indigent widows.” Mr. Knorp died in 1838. 
He was very active in visiting native converts, and in 
preaching to the Hindus. Mr. Baumann joined (be 
mission in 1841, but was obliged to leave soon, liaving 
out to India in an incipient state of consumption. 
Mr. Rtnlzenberg joined the mission in 1842, and died of 
fever in 1845. He had previously laboured under the 
patronage of the Rev. W. Starts who came to India in 
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(1 devoted his property to prosecuting evk 


io^chemes among the heathen. 

A CnRiSTiAN VILLAGE was formed in 1844, called by 
tlie natives Isai Ganj, The Report states, concerning it, 
“ Our Christians now hp-ve a home; no Christian will be 
allowed to reside on it who does not walk outwardly, at 
least, according to the Gospel; thus while we preach the 
glad tidings of salvation in the city, we wish to see them 
exemplified at home in order to be able to say, Come and 
see, for thus we preach and thus we live.” In 184G there 
were twenty-seven houses in it occupied. ‘‘ The trades in 
which a large proportion of the boys are ejigaged, the 
fancy work for which the married girls, labouring five 
hours every day, receive three rupees a month, support 
the occupants of the rillage, with the exception of two 
or three females who are engaged as servants in the 
houses of the missionaries.” A weekly prayer-meeting has 
been established among them, attended by about twenty 
five persons. This Cliristion village attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the heathen very much, showing them that Chris¬ 
tianity was becomuig rooted in the soil. A landlord, 
re})ro\dng the owner who had given them the land to 
erect the village on, made the following remark, ‘‘ See 
the mischief you have done: these missionaries at first 
had only two bungalows for themselves; then they 
erected an institution ; after this a village; again they 
luiild a churcli; now they take in the field adjoining tlie 
cl 11 roll: next, they will moke a road across a tank, and 
will take in all the grounil between the two roads: thus 
they spread from east to west, and from north to south; 
until, finally, all India will belong to them and their 
people.” 

In 1844 Mr. Wendnagle arrived from Garakhpur here; 
and Mr. Loupolt returned from England. In 1845 he re¬ 
marks, in reference to the sympathy their efforts in Benares 
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in England, Never did I tliiak tliat the intb 
at liome in our mission in India was so great as I 
found it to he: among the numerous friends I met, some 
were acquainted witli all the minutim of our establishment 
in Benares, just as if they had lived amongst us.” On 
mentioning the liberality of llaja Satya Cliaraii Ghosal to 
the mission, Mr. Leupolt received a beautiful quilt, \alued 
£l0, for him from tlie ladies of Eipon. 

In ]834 a Pakka chapel was erected in Benares; 
the Begum Samru allowed 50 rupees monthly to it until 
the period of her death in 183G. ‘‘There is usually 
preaching both morning and evening in the city at par¬ 
ticular places, wliioh are regularly attended on appointed 
days, thus giving, the natives the opportunity of knowing 
when and where the missionary may he expected.” Mr. 
Leupolt remarks, on the ettect of preaching to the Musal- 
mans, They are altogether most hitter and inveterate 
enemies of Christianity ; they are too ignorant to compre¬ 
hend a sound argument, and too proud to listen to tlie 
explanation of it: tliey seem in my judgment to be as far 
from knowing the true God as tlie Hindus are: many 
cavillers come, but we can silence them, not by arguing 
with them, but by appealing to their consciences.” 

In 1846 a new Church was opened by Archdeacon 
Healtry, calculated to hold five hundred native Chris¬ 
tians ; it is in the Gothic style, fifty feet by 'forty. By 
the contrivance of iron ties and shoes for the principals, 
pillars have been dispensed with : the whole cost will 
not be loss than 14,000 rupis; of this 2,000 rupis wore 
subscribed by the Church Building Fund, and the rest 
raised by subscriptions at tliis and other stations. This 
church owes .its origin to a civilian who visited the 
missirin, and in the course of conversation the great 
need of a church was mentioned He proceeded to 
hem: the orphan chiidi’en read, and wliilo so doing, he 
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lev. W. Smith has been Yery active in itinei^ 

5ugh the country, without being exposed to insult. 
This may appear a common-place assertion ; but not 
if wo survey the former state of the people and of tlieir 
bigotry — we shall mention a few illustrations. In 
1787, it was stated, tlie jieople to the west of Benares 
were so turbulent, that if a cow broke into an en¬ 
closure, it was enough to arm half of the village against 
the other. If an attempt were made to arrest a Brah¬ 
man, he would wound himself severely, or swallow poison, 
rather than submit to it. The practice for a Brah¬ 
man to perform Dhirna was common; i,e. when he 
wanted to procure money, or to enforce a demand on an 
individual, he sat opposite his house, and would eat no¬ 
thing, neither should the other, until the claim was satis¬ 
fied ; no ingress or egress from the house was allowed. 
Mr. Duncan, in 1792, mentions the case of a Fakir, at 
Benares, who was carried on a bed of spikes from Ja- 
gonnat to llameshwar, and round by Surat; during the 
winter he used to have cold water poured on his head 
night and day continually; he made a pilgrimage us far 
as the Caspian, where he remained for twelve months in 
a cave, until the worms gnawed his flesh. 


.Iav Narayan's Free College. —Benares,‘‘the city 
of t(;mph)s and citadel of idolatry,” tlie Athens for Hindu 
Students trom various parts of India, w'as one of the first 
places in India where a Hindu came forward to ofler an 
English education to his oountry-men, and to connect it 
also with the Holy Scriptures. We shall give his own 
account of the steps that led to it, in a copy of a letter 
ad(FiiSsccl liy him to the Church Missionary Booiety in 
London:— 

“ It is now many yoai's since I fell very ill, and leaving Cal¬ 
cutta came to reside at Beuares, where I used every possible 
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aown to Hindus in order to get well. Mr. Jonal 
who was at that time resident at Benares, and was my 
partieiilar friend, procured for nio also the assistance of several 
European surgeons, who were not ahlo to afford me relief. At 
length a Hindu, wlio had been veiy ill, procured .some medical 
advice from a merchant, J»Ir. G. Wheatly, by which he obtained a 
cure. On this, 1 also sought acquaintance with 'Mr. Wheatly. 
He gave mo a New Testament, and I bought of him a Book of 
Common Prayer. Ho often passed much time with me, in ex 
plaining the meaning of these books, and \\Tote many letters also 
to me on the subject of the Christian religion. In re.spect of my 
complaint, ho recommended some simple medicines, hut advised 
above all, that I should apply myself to God in prayer, to lead 
my mind into the truth, and to grant me bodily healing. 1 com¬ 
plied with liis advice and obtained a perfect cure. I then asked 
Ihm what I should do for the name of desus Christ. Ho advised 
that, as 1 had felt tlie beneiit of the advice which he had given, 1 
ought to consult the benefit of my countrymen, and with this \iew 
to found a school for education in English, Bengali, Persiiin, and 
Hindu. In compliance with Mr. Wheatly’s advice, I set about 
establishing sncli a school, and with tho help of my friends, raised 
a fund to supply 200 rupis a month for the endowment of it. 
Afterwards, "Mr. Wheatly failing in business, became liimsolf the 
first schoolmaster. Mr. Wheatly’s method was, first to instruct 
my family iii Cluistianity and pray with them, and then toacii the 
English language to the scholars who attended. lie coulinnally 
taught me that from joining in prayer and reading iliC Scriptiues 
no loss of caste was involved, but piety would bo increased. 

“ After a short time, Mr. Wheatly died, and since then I have 
bad muob ti'oublo to accoraplisb my \\'isbos respecting tliis school. 
In 1-H14, when liOrd Moiia came up the country, T apjOied, 
through Mr. John Shakespear, to his Lordship for assistanctv 
His Tiordship a}>proved of the design, and left tho settlement of 
it to his agent at Benares, Mr. W. A. Brooke. Mr. B. told me that 
when all disputes respecting the settlement of tho e.statc I in¬ 
tended to endow the school with, were ended, ho would irjiort my 
wishes to the Gove i Tior-Gcueral,* hut until now these differences 
have not been adjusted, f became "s ciy anxious for the settle 
rnent of my school. Several inaster.s I liad employed proved un¬ 
suitable, and the chilcfren who came to school received no profit. 
T had heard through Mr. Wheatly of tho-Rev. Mr. Corrie, and 
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[ him had sent in 180 rupis^ a small donation, with I 
f^British and Foreign Bible Society. 1 often prayed that ho 
might come to Benares, and at lengtli he come to reside at this 
place. From the information communicated by him, respecting 
the Church Missionary Society, and from a perusal of one of that 
Society's Reports which he gave me, 1 determined upon making 
the Calcutta Committee of the Church Missionai-y Society tlie 
trustees of my school, and assigning to tlicm the i)roperty which 
I had appropriated for the endowment of it. Accordingly J have 
requested them to undertake the trust, and legal measures are in 
progress for transferring the school endowment permanently into 
their hands. In the mean time my house in Bengali Tolah, which 
cost me in building 48,000 rupis, has been appro])riatcd for a 
scbooUionse, and Mr. Adlington has hegim to give instructions 
in the English tongue. Thus, what I have been many years de¬ 
siring, begins to he accom[)lished. But I long gi*eatly that the 
most cfTectufil means may he used for enlightening the minds of 
my countrymtn. I am therefore anxious to have a ]uiuting j)ress 
also established at Benares, by whudi school books might be 
speedily multii*lied, and treatises on different subjects might he 
printed and generally dispersed throughout the countiy. Without 
this, th«- progi-ess of knowledge must he very slow, mid the Uin- 
diis long remaiu in tiieir very fallen state, whicli is a very painful 
consideration to a benevolent mind. 

“ 1 therefore most eaimestly request the honourable Church 
Mhisionarj' Committee to take mcHSures for sending out a printing 
press to Benares, with one or two suitable mi.ssionaries to super¬ 
intend it — men of leaniing. who maybe able to satisfy the in¬ 
quiries of tlie learned of tliis ancient city on subjects of schuice 
fuid history as well as of religion. The reception which the la^ 
hour- of the missioriaries at Serampore, and of the School Book 
Society in Calcutta meet witli, shows how welcome to my country¬ 
men such an ostaiill'llinicnt at Benares would be; and as iho 
Church Missionary Society liberally expends its funds for the 
benefit of mankind, there is no place where their labours are likely 
to be more beneficial lhau at B( uarcs, and I eaniestly hope they 
wRi not be backward to assist the efibris that are making here. 

(Signed) “ Jay Nauayan Ghos.saul. 

“ August IHt 

Jay Narayau was a native of Calcutta, and lived on 
the spot where Fort William now stands ; he was super- 
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JA of the Calcutta police, and acquired mi 
^by trade; part of which he spent on Hindu tem¬ 
ples, ancl part for Christian pui’posos. He subscribed 
500 rupis to the Old Cathedral at Calcutta, and gave 100 
rupis to the Bible Society. He was induced to do so by 
the recommendation of Ramcharan Tal of Ghospara, the 
head of the KaitaBhojas there; who told JayNarayau, 
that Jesus Christ was the tme one, and came out of 


God.” He also presented four silver hands to the temple 
of Kali, in Calcutta, and built several temples to Shiva. 
When dying, he requested to be buried in the English 
manner, and not burned. His relatives were afraid to 
comply with his wishes, lest they should lose caste: his 
dying declaration was,that he w^as long in search of 
ti’uth, but had not found it.” Warren Hastings was so 
pleased witli him for the services he rendered to govern¬ 
ment, that he procured the title of Raja for him from the 
Emperor of Delhi. He was a literary character, and wrote 
several works in Bengali and (Sanskrit. 

In 1825, his son gave 20,000 inipis to the College, for 
wdiich the government made liim a Raja. Mr. Covrie had 
been the chief instrument in establishing it, ancl on his 
leaving Benares an address, signed by 267 natives, w'as 
presented to him, in winch they thank him for having 
" caused upwards of two hundred to lay aside their reli¬ 
gious prejudices, and engage in the same pursuit, wdiich 
causes us to admire that prudence wdiich, aloof from the 
\ioleuce made use of by other dynasties, causes Rajas, 
Baboos, great and learned Pundits, Maulavis, Moonshces, 
in fine, the great of the city, to court your friendship.” 
Among the rules laid down were the following:—that 
poor scholars were to reoeWe support from the funds; 
but none above the age Ox eighteen. None were to b(’ 
admitted under sevsn yearn of age. The school was to 
be open to visitCxS. A hbrai'y and museum were to be 
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\%V:Kk(y>ecl to it. Jay Narayan wished that tlio 

Regulations should be taught as a class book, by 
•which means a knowledge of what is cognisable by law 
would gradually become kno\vn among the scholai’s, and 
thus, in many instances, crimes he prevented, and also 
any tendency to exceed the orders ot government in the 
lower classes of government servants, be counteracted. 

The school opened July 17th, 1818. Mr. Adlington 
was appointed superintendent. Tlie Govenior-General, 
the Marquis of Hastings, on the application of Jay 
Narayan, granted 252 rupis monthly to the scliool, which 
allowance is still received. In 1822, Jay Narayan died, 
without stating anything in his will respecting the en¬ 
dowment of the school, though, at the Christmas of 1821, 
he liad, as a mark of the interest he took in it, given a 
suit of new clothes to each of the hoys. But his son, 
Kali Shankar, came forward veiy generously on this 
emergency, and gave tw'o houses, the rent of wliich was 
to serve as an endowment for the scliool; and lie has 
since proved a distinguished .benefactor to it. The new 
building to wbicli the College was removed in 1843, was 
erected chiefly at the expense of his son, Baja Sati Charan 
Ghosal, who has given over 15,000 nipis 'svithin the last 
five years, to the College. In 1827, on a school com¬ 
mittee being formed, he was one of the members. Mn 
I'Slowurt. tho head teacher, reports in 1824, “ atundance 
of hoys can he got for the Persian (und Bengali classes; 
but scarcely any for the English.'* • 

In 1830, it 'was honoured wifcli a visit from Lord Ben- 
tinck, the Governor-General. In 1835, Mr. Leupolt took 
the superintendence of it; he found the following method 
of instmeting the hoys in theology was veiy successful: 
to state the doctrine and exp .uii it,—prove it by reason, 

_thru by Scripture,—compav it with theMusalman and 

Hindu views on the subject,— ftbd finally the boys quee- 
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a^ch other on the subject. The school was removed" 
r843, to a new building, capable of containing GOO 
boys, erected chiefly through tlie generosity of Jay Na- 
rayan’s grandson; and tlio system of giving pice to the 
boys, wliich f)rcvailed previously, was abolished, '' in 
order to raise the character of the scliool, and induce 
natives of the higher classes to send their children." 

A strenuous appeal was made in 1842, to form a Col- 
. legiate Institution at Benares, on the model of the Scotch 
Institution in Calcutta, and on the foundation of Jay 
Narayan's school, which contained 150 boys, and has a 
monthly inoome of about 400 rupis. The expense of the 
new institution, it was calculated, would amount to 
1500 rupis monthly, as it was designed to have pro¬ 
fessors of. English, Sanskrit, and Arabic, while lectures 
on natural pliilosophy were to be delivered; “ Every 
lecture on astronomy, and every experiment in chemis- 
ti'y, to witness wliich people of every age and rank would 
doubtless come in crowds from the city, would draw a 
stone from the antiquated and already tottering fabric of 
Hinduism." It was responded to by the Church Mission¬ 
ary Society, who, in 1844, sent out the Ecv. Mr. Johnson, 
of Dublin College, and Mr. Sandberg; these, with Mr. 
Mackay, who had been head master since 1841, formed 
an efficient body, and raised the character of the Insti¬ 
tution. Mr. Johnson gave instniction to the monitors 
in a class by themselves, in the Evidences of Christi¬ 
anity, Abercrombie’s Mental Philosophy, and the History 
of India. But he was obliged to leave the following year 
for England. The Institution is now under Mr. Sand- 
berg s superintendence, aided by Mr. Mackay. Sanski-it 
has been taught since 1841, and a Jehas, or paying class, 
has been formed of five boys, whoyiay five rupis each 
monthly for their education ; almost the only instance, in 
mission schools in North India, where Jboys pay anything 
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yiT education. Scliolarships have been establf 
practice of giving leave of absence to the boys on 
Hindu holidays, lias been abolished. A branch school 
was formed in 1845. A high system of education is 
now in operation. Mr. Sandberg has lately delivered a 
course of lectures on chemistry, admittance to which 
was by ticket, and the attendance has been numerous 
and respectable. Respecting the conversions resulting 
from this College, Mr. Leupolt remarks, in 1838: — 
“ I formerly thought no good whatever, as regards 
conversion, had been produced by this school, but I 
have since heard of three young lads, educated in the 
school, who have been baptized at ot/ier places; they 
left 33enares without saying a single word to any one 
about their intentions, for fear of being murdered, as 
th''Y stated to the minister who baptized them.” 

Two Female Schools were established in 1823, by 
Mrs. Monis, supported by local aid. In 1830, Mr. Ham¬ 
mond, the chajilain, raised 100 rupis monthly for their 
support. In 1835, a girl was baptized: she was after¬ 
wards married to a native Cliristian. In 1845, we find 
forty-eight heathen girls attending along with seventy-six 
Ohristians, receiving instruction in the Scriptures, gram¬ 
mar, and geography, from Miss Jones: from twelve till 
five <lai1y they are engaged at embroidery or plain work: 
Mrs. Sandberg visits them, and examines them in the 
sermon they havtj heard oir the Sunday. 

. Orphan Roys’ Asylum. —This Institution was origin¬ 
ated at a meeting held in 1830, where a Report of a very 
useful local Society was read—the Benares Church Mis¬ 
sionary Association ; in this Report, the desirableness of 
an OiThan Institution was mentioned. At the conclusion 
‘d the meeting, Mr. R. Bird, from Garakhpur, proposed 
tliai. mruisures should be adopted at towards the 
attainment of tliis object. He put his own name down 
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beral donation, and set a subscription-papd 
lation, which realised 3480 nipis. The original 
design was, that the boys should leam in Jay Narayan s 
School: thus producing an economy both of expense and 
iaistruction. Dr. iladden, the civil surgeon at Fatighur, 
had with great zeal collected nearly fifty boys in the time 
of the famine, and was educating them under his persontil 
superintendence: at tliis time, application was made to 
him on behalf of the Benares Institution, and he sent 
down thirty-nine boys; twelve were also sent by the Rev. 
W, Jennings, chaplain of Kanhpur. Many children also 
were brought, who were rescued from death by starvation; 
but so emaciated were some of them, that they died from 
the jolting of the vehicle which brought them: one boy 
came with a large hole in his side—the wolves had eaten 
out a piece of his flesh! Mr. Lcupolt began his in¬ 
structions on these unpromising materials in April, 1830; 
those not likely to be proficient in learning, oiler a cer¬ 
tain time were sent to Gorakhpur, to be trtiined up on the 
farm by Mr. Wilkinson. The making of carpets was in¬ 
troduced among them in 1840, under the suporintendenoo 
of Mrs. Leupolt. Six of the boys were set apart to be 
trained as teachers, and the plan was adopted of taking 
twenty of them every week, to hear* the mode in wliich 
the missionaiies preached to the Hindus and Musalmans, 
the various objections advanced, and tlie method of 
refuting them. Messrs. Baumann and Schneider suc¬ 
cessively took the superintendence of it. On the death 
of Mr. Bowley, his orphans were removed to Bonai*os. 
Mr, Hechler took charge of a select number of the 
most advanced, who read with him some Greek and 
Hebrew, while the rest were placed under Mr. Leupolt’s 
superintendence, on his return from England in 1815. 
The system of education adopted for the pupils is— 
they are all trained to industrious habite, rise early, 
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but their own rooms, cook their o^nti food,^ 
m'tlie garden, then attend a catechetical exposition of the 
Bible from the missionary. Monitors of order are se¬ 
lected, and excellent clfects are found to result, both 
in the improvement of the boys and of the monitors 
themselves. 

An Orphan Girls' Asylum was founded in 1835: 
in 1838, there were seventy girls receiving instruction 
from Mrs. Smith and Miss Sorlie, in reading the Bible, 
writing, and sewing. The introduction of writing was a 
great innovation, as the Hindus imagine, if women learn 
to write, they will employ tlicir time in inditing love- 
letters; this reminds us of an objection formerly made 
in England to teaching the poor to write—that crimes of 
forgery w^ould be thereby multiplied to an enormous 
amount. In 1841, it is stated, ‘‘The girls grind their own 
com, sweep their sleeping-room, cook their own food, 
witli the assistance of an old woman.” In 1843, seven of 
them were married to the oi'phan boys; “they earn their 
own bread, and conduct themselves satisfactorily.” These 
Asylums thus become very useful in supplying Christian 
natives ^vith suitable wives, and thereby preventing their 
marrying heathen. Mr. Leupolt mentions a case, which 
shows the evil of heathen alliances: a girl attended the 
school for five years, and when twelve years old she 
married a Musalman Fakir, who deserted her on the 
marriage day. The girl went hack to school, and after 
two years was baptized; the Fakir returned at that period, 
and claimed his wife, but she.refused to go to him: on 
which the man said, with the utmost nonchalance, “I 
paid your mother five rupis for you,—return to me 
the money, and I will give you a writing of divorce¬ 
ment;” the money was given, and the girl remained 
in the Asylum, and became a teacher there. 

Thus Female Institutions are flourishing in a place 
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former days used to starve 
rather tliau marry them to 


the llajkumars in 
iieTr daughters to death, 
inferior persons! 

Veiinacular Schools. —Schools were commenced in 
1818, by Mr. Corrie, for the cliildrcn of native drummers 
and liters. The same year—a memorable year in the 
annals of Benares superstition—six lepers burned them¬ 
selves alive in Benares, and a hundred drowned them¬ 
selves in the wells, with a view of being revenged on 
some persons who had oflteuded them. 

The Rev. T. Morris succeeded in establishing four 
schools in 1824, at Aurangabad, Lalapur, Nishaqiukar, 
and Bliairanath, containing 113 boys. Great difficulties 
were encountered from “ the want of proper teachers, 
and the boys constantly teasing for pice,” as the pupils 
then thought they were conferring a favour by at¬ 
tending school, and ought to be paid for it. They, 
however, consented to read the gospels in Hindui, which 
they were induced to do after much persuasion, as the 
Brahmans forbid the lower castes to read the Deb Nagari 
character, esteeming it too sacred for vulgar perusal. 

In 1829, the Rev. R. Eteson, who had charge of these 
schools, prohibited the boys bearing the sectarial mark on 
their forehead ; as the boys of one school in consequence 
refused to attend any more, he witiidrew his prohibi¬ 
tion : the pupils in few schools now wear these sectarial 
marks. In 1883, at the request of ilr. Corrie, geography 
was more attended to in these schools; Mr. Leupolt on 
this subject remarks, as an instance of the opposition of 
true knowledge to Hindu fables, how surprised the boys 
were, in finding that Lanka or Ceylon was conquered by 
Englisli, as the Hindu geography states the men ore I BO 
feel high! Thus the teaching of true geography upset's 
the geographical notions of the Puramii*, and as a conse¬ 
quence, their claims to he divinel) inspired hooks. Mr. 
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in 1837, baptized a ghosain, who received his 
first religious impressions at one of the Hindu schools 
supported by the Benares Association. In 1843, it is 
observed, regarding the Aswanganj school in the bazaar, 
‘^The boys have read, during the last two years, Genesis, 
Exodus, the Proverbs, the Gospels, Acts, and tlie Cate- 
cliism. The great disadvantage of a school like tins is, 
that the boys neither attend so regularly, nor remain in 
school so long, as desirable: however, teaching many 
boys to read, and making them familiar with the Holy 
Scriptures and our religious tenns, is doubtless one 
means of spreading the tiTith."' This remark is appli¬ 
cable to all the vernacular schools. 





3Buri(U)aiu 

The town of Bardwan, seventy-three miles distant from 
Calcutta, contains about 7600 houses of Hindus, and 2100 
of Musalniaus, with a population of 10,000. The Mus- 
olman population of the district amounts to one-fourth 
that of the Hindu. The Raja has a palace there: the 
town owes its rise to the Rajas of Burdwan, who are the 
richest landed proprietors in Bengal, and have paid the 
East India Company in land tax, since U63, more tlian 
thirty millions sterling. The district, on account of its 
fertility, has been called the garden of Bengal,” and was 
noted, in former days, for depredations of robbers; as late 
as 1815 they used to marcli in great pomp to the villages 
under the pretence of a wedding procession, and plunder 
them. It comprises 6576 villages, and a population of 
more than 1 , 000 , 000 , cursed by the operation of the sub¬ 
letting system. It came under English sway in 1760, 
and was given to them by Mir Kasim, as one of tlie 
treacherous means he adopted to gain the government of 
Bengal. The Rani of Burdwan hgured at the tiiol of 
Warren Hastings. The railroad connecting Calcutta with 
Delhi is to pass near Burdwan, which will make the pluce 
bettor known. 

'The Rev. J. Perowne was appointed to tliis station in 
1820. Captain Stewart, the founder of the llurdwaii 
mission, in 1819 purchased a plot of ground, and laid 
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indation of a dwelling-house for a missionary ; he 
look an interest in it up to the period of bis death in 
1688, in the forty-fifth year of his age: in his latter 
years he was much tried by aiBiction. It was deemed 
desirable at Burdwan, that, for purposes of pastoral 
supelintendence, the native Christians should reside 
under the eye of the missionary, and accordingly a house 
and plot of land, containing twenty-one acres, were 
purchased in 1819, at the distance of two miles from 
the town. They now form a little Christian colony, 
and are thus described in 1839:—“The neat cottages 
of the native Christians are erected in two straight lines, 
forming a right angle, which occupies two sides of a 
beautiful tank, 330 feet square, which is life and com¬ 
fort to the bath-loving Hindu. Most of the Christians 
appear to take pleasure in keeping their little domains 
neat and clean; and each cultivates a spot of ground 
allotted to them, before their houses, as a gai'den. 
They are situated on the great trunk road to Benares. 
On J^ord s day evenings a meeting for familiar exhorta¬ 
tion is held for the women, whose little infants are often 
a hindrance to their remaining in church during the whole 
of the service. On moonlight evenings the people are 
visited for private conversation, on the state of their out¬ 
ward and spiritual circumstances ; these visits terminate 
by reading, exhortation, and family prayer." 

“The residents, encouraged by the arrival of an English 
clergyman, set a subscription on foot for rhe erection of 
a suitable place of worship ; and application being made 
to (.'ovemment by tlie local authorities, an eligible spot 
of ground w’^as assigned for the site of a church, and an 
order issued to supply flio sum uecessary to complete the 
estimate out of the public chest." Mr. Betts, a resident 
of Thirdwan, subsequently made several handsome pre¬ 
sents to tJic church. In 1822, the first baptism of two 
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took place in Burdwnn: they had been catc- 
tmens for nine months previously. At their hjiptiein, 
as tlieir names were, according to custom, borrowed 
from idols, it was thought proper" to change tliem. 
Mr. Deer remarks respecting the baptism, ‘‘ The prayers 
and form of baptism made a strong impression on 
them; even the pandit who coiTected it with mo, after 
having translated it, was gi’oatly affected with it, as sucli 
a striking contrast to their childish play, when per¬ 
forming religious ceremonies."' One of them, James, 
was made the instrument, subsequently, of leading his 
father, uncle, and three brothers, to a knowledge of the 
truth. In 182(>, Mr. Pero\sme was obliged to go to 
Europe, and Burdwan was left without a missionary. 
In 1831, the Eev. J. Weitbrecht was stationed here, 
and the Ilev. J. Linke in 1832. A Bible-class was 
formed among the native Christians in 1835, and a 
piece of land was attached to each house, to be culti¬ 
vated by -the tenants, calculated also to teach them 
habits of industrJ^ 

The premises and native Christians’ houses severely 
suffered from a dreadful calamity in 1834, in conse¬ 
quence of the river Damuda, which Hows by Burdwtin, 
bursting its embankment. All the native Christians’ 
houses were swept away; nearly the whole town of 
Burdwan was levelled with the ground.® In 1843, the 
mission sustained a severe loss in the death of Peter 
and Chandi, who had for a long period been eminently 
useful as teachers: they departed in the faith of Christ. 
Peter was baptized in 1821, by Mr. Perowne: lie was 

® The bed of the Damuda lias been I'lcvated, like thru of tlu 
Po or Adigo, by sediinciuary doj)Osits, so tiiat when a heavy flood 
ccijiio.s (la .vii from the hills, the embankments are burst, and tho 
whol(‘ country is overHowed: this occor.s i»eriodically about evow 
eleven years. 
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ucal preaclier; Mr. Linke remarks of him, 
aant, or shopkeeper, who knew him, would give him 
credit on liis mere word, while they, in similar cases, 
generally require bonds, sureties, &c., from the people of 
their own faith, and even from their own personal friends/’ 
In 1814, there was no missionary in Burdwan, Messrs. 
Linke and Weitbrecht being both in Europe. The mis¬ 
sion was superintended, in the mean while, by the Rev. 
J. Dickens and Kali Kumar Ghose, who was baptized by 
the Bishop at 'Wliitsuntide, 1833. He was educated in 
!Mr. Hare’s school, and consequently became a lihei'al 
Hindu. The death of his wife and child aroused him to 
serious thoughts, and led, with other matters, to inquiries 
on religion. Mr. Weitbrecht, on his return from England 
in 184/), commenced the building of a church for the 
native Christians, a silent, but powerful and impressive 
record of our faith, in opposition to the Hindu temples, 
and Musalmans mosques, by which we are surrounded/’ 
This mission was strengthened in 1846, by the arrival of 
Messrs. Bommteh, Geidt, and Schurr. 

Slow as lias been the progress of truth in the Burdwan 
district, with its miUion of inhabitants, what a contrast 
does Burdwan now present to former days ! In a tank 
opposite the mission house, in 1837, the skulls of per¬ 
sons, that had been killed by Thags, were found. As the 
tank was on the side of the high road leading to Benares, 
the lofty hanks afforded an opportunity to the Thags to 
tlirow their victims over, after they had been sU’angled ; 
thus “ where formerly tlie dying suffocated groans of 
victims were heard, now the humble voice of supplication 
and intercession is heard, mingled with songs of praise.' 


^ Many of the river Tliags resided in the Burdwan distiiot. 
Tbagi, or professional mui'der, is considered a religious rite,- no 
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^ [d around the spot wlicro the mission premisesa^ 
-ted, 120,000 Mahnittas, the Goths of India," were 


feeling of remorse is iu consequence experienced, no luoro than 
a priest would after having sacrificed an ox,—the pickaxe, with 
which they dig the traveller’s grave, is previously consecrated, 
solemn oatlis are sworn on it, and, to give it more sanctity, it is 
anointed with cowdung! No men adhere more strictly to what 
is enjoined by their priests or tho rules of caste; hence a Thag, 
when about to he hung, will not allow a man of low caste to 
fasten the rope round his neck. Brahmans are often the leaders 
of the gangs, and murder travellers with as little scruple as a 
huntsman would kill a hare. And yet, until lately, this system 
was uidfuown to the Indian government, though it had exist(^d in 
India for many ages, and had spretid over the country from the 
nioiintains to the sea, “ adding to the remorseless cruelty of a 
fiend, scarcely less than the impalpabDity and invisibility of a 
j^pirit of darkness; a league, of which crime is the single bond; 
a worship, of which mimler is the religion; a morality, of which 
the commission of the most revolting of all human crimes, is held 
not merely innocent, hut a duty.” Tho ITiags use a peculiar 
slang called Bamasena,—have signs among themselves, like the 
Freemasons,—the son is apprenticed to this trade of murder, 
though not allowed to kill till he he twenty years old,—no feeling 
of remorse is cx])erienced; they eat their food over the very spot 
whore they have buried the murdered traveller. Colonel Sloe- 
man wiites of them,—“ The Zemindars, or landlords of every 
description, have ever been found ready to receive this people 
under their protection, from tho desire to .share in tho fruits of 
their expeditions.” Europeans, cows, and women are never 
injured. 

In 1B86, a Thog leader was arrested at Burdwan, 'ivho had been 
twenty years engaged in murder; iu his last expedition, on tho 
river between Murshidabad. and Bar, he had been accessory to 
the death of fifty persons. Another notorious Thag was ajjprc- 
hendod the same year, who had liyed fifteen years in Burdwan, 
field a high situation under government, and was “ a decent- 
fijoking man and a good Persian scholar.” This system is now 
licarly suppressed, through the energetic 7nea.iuiv3 adopted by 
gfoveriinient, under Colonel Slcoman’s direction, Notwith- 
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ri^Wecl in 1742; men “whose miisnuds were' 

their sceptres their swords, and their dominion 
the wide line of tlieir desolating march.*' 

When the Eev. Messrs. Jetter and Deer arrived at 
Biirdwan, in 1810, the natives would scarcely touch the 
Bible,—they were afraid they would become Christians 
by so doing. They imagined some chann or spell lay 
in the words of the book. The missionaries found, in 
their addresses to them, the great need of “ facility in 
illustrating the subject of the discourse by easy and 
striking similes; 'figures are rendered necessary by the 
deficiency of intellect on the part of the multitude."? On 
their love for metaphysical reasoning also, Mr. Perowne 
remarks:—The missionary is often compelled to give fin 
answer to certain metaphysical objections, otheiwise the 
people will not think liim to be an able man, and refuse 
to hear him preach. Questions of the following kind are 
put:—Why did God give Satan the power of sinning? 
How do you account for dreams ? Is not all spirit one ? 

Three preacliing chapels were opened in 1826, in 
villages near Burdwan. We have an account of Mr. Pe- 
rowne going to one of them, at that period, accompanied 
by the boys of the English school, who joined in the 
singing: a pandit read and expounded the eleventh chap¬ 
ter of Matthew, and Mr. Perowne preached to 150 people. 
At that time, pandits, who w’ere rank idolaters, w^re cm- 
ployed to leach the Scriptures. The Brahmans employed 
by Mr. J^eer, at on early stage of the mission, used 
to attend Christian worship reg!ilarly, and even uccasiou- 


Btmiding Hiagi, a European can travel with as mucli safety 
through India through England. 

f Almost all the onck nt bo(iks of the Hindus an' written m 
jmotrv. ami even their liest Dictionarm: so iliat, Ijnlh iVom their 
literature and Oriertal modes of thougljt, they oj-e fond of usiiig 
allegories and similes, even in the language of every-fiay. lile,^ 
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ich to the people, though themselves firm vot 
.--^-.mhma: they hecamo, in a different sense from Rt. 
Paul, all things to all men hut this veil of h)^ocrisy 
was removed in the following manner: in 1827, this system 
of gross deception that liad been practised on Mr. Deer, 
was brouglit to light. Several pandits came forward that 
year as candidates for baptism, and Christmas day was 
fixed on for the administration of the sacrament. They 
for weeks previously used to spend the whole day with 
Mr. Deer conversing on religion, so that he had scarcely 
time to eat; but when Christmas approached, they stated 
the day proposed was not. suitable ; but that they were 
really anxious to receive the holy ordinance, and one of 
them said to Mr. Deer, ‘"If you doubt my sincerity, lay 
your liund on my breast, and see how my heart beats 
but they showed themselves very desirous to receive ap¬ 
pointments as teachers ; this Mr. Deer w^ould not allow, 
as he began to suspect their motives, on which one of 
them made a full confession, that the whole was a scheme 
in order to procure employment from Mr. Deer. The 
attempt to make converts of old Brahmans and pandits 
in Burdwam proved utterly unsuccessful; as well might 
Luther have hoped to raise up a body of Keformers 
among tbo Doctors of the Sorbonne, or from the Car¬ 
dinals of the Holy See. 

The district is favourable for itinerancy. Mr. Deer 
mentions that in 1831 he itinerated to Kartaghose, a 
tillage not far from Burdwan, where he w^as followed by 
erovN^ds, “ just as some curiosity is carried about for a 
show." His plan of preaching was “ not to introduce his 
preaching with Chi’ist; first he endea\'Dur8 to gain a hear¬ 
ing, and after that to bring it on; the best of all we have 
tf) tell them, should be told at the best time." He paid 
a visit to Oopal »Sing, Baja of Vishnupur, near Burdwan, 
the fifty-eighth Raja in succession in that part of the 
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/; but he would neither receive nny books on^ 
nor listen to the subject. He remarked to'TMr. 

^ I am nothing but one of the Company’s birds 
fed in a cage, with still the same honour, but no riches.”'* 
In 1882, Ashkari, a Musalman, the first convert from 
Burdwan town, was baptized ; he was well versed in Per¬ 
sian, Bengali, and Urdu. His relatives threatened to 'cut n 
his throat if he should become a Cliristian. Plis brother 
sent him some milk as a present, but he suspected that 
evil designs were intended, and he gave some of it to a 
cat to drink: she dropped down dead in a few minutes. 
As Mr. Weitbreoht devoted much time to itinerancy, and 
has written copious journals, describing his preaching 
tours, we shall mention a few particulars illustrative pf 
the state of the people. Mr. Weitbreclit, in the course 
of a preaching tour, in 1833, observed a singular festival, 
hold in honour of Maiiusa, the goddess of snakes. An 
old man opened a basket, from which a snake of the most 
poisonous kind slowly raised its head, and seemed 
charmed with the singing of a chorus of devotees; then a 
number of boys, holding earthen pots with flowers and 
leaves on their heads, having their eyes shut and arms 
raised above the head to support the pots, moved in a 
circle, nodding with their heads; they then fell to the 
ground and wallowed in the mire. And this was wor¬ 
ship ! He remarks, in one of his journals, ns indicating 
the decay of prejudice, that he noticed in a school held 
in the court-yard of a rich native at Burdwan, sixty boys' 
sitting round the image of the goddess Kali, reading the 


•• He is a specinion of the old chiefs of the country, poor and 
proud, like tlio Musainians, hostile to Christianity, not liierely on 
reli;dou 9 but also on political grounds. This' visit affords an iflus* 
tration of tho reception the Gospel meets vuth from the fallen chiefs 
of Hindustan and their followers. Have any of the rulers be¬ 
lieved on Him?” 
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[)f St. Matthew, and Ellerton’s Dialogues — i 
nutantii^r. 

In 1835, Mr. Weitbrecht itinerated over a space of 
250 miles, and distributed 6000 tracts. We need not 
mention these discussions which he held, for the same 
kind of argument is generally used throughout tlie coun¬ 
try ; fbr instance, in defence of image-wOrship, this mode 
of reasoning is adduced from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas:—After life has been communicated to the 
image, the nature of stone no longer remains; hut it is 
god, and every one who calls it stone must go to hell.” 
In a similar way the power of the Brahmans is thus 
shown:—“ The world is subject to the gods, the gods to 
tlie mantras : the mantras are in possession ol the Brah¬ 
mans, and, therefore, the Brahmans are gods.'’ xit 
Kotalpur, a town of 25,000 inhabitants, Mr. Weitbrecht 
preached on one occasion, in the court of a hbathen 
temple, and distributed 600 tracts; at Vishenpur he dis¬ 
tributed 1000 tracts, which were eagerly received, though 
there were three times as many temples as Rouses in the 
town. ‘S360 idols are once a year carried to a temple 
outside the fort, and deposited there for several days on 
stalls for the people to gaze on and worship." 

In 1837, Mr. Weitbrecht called on a native deputy 
collector: “ he found him sitting in his verandah, reading 
Paine’s Age of Eeason; the Bible was lying by Ids side." 
He wuis searching for truth. He visited at another time 
a native magistrate at Selimabad, and remarks, “ I went 
to his hut, in winch was a chair, and a little almirali, which 
contained his library; it consisted of Scott’s Bible, some 
volumes of Sermons, Hume’s History of England, 
the Koran, Locke’s Essays, and a few smaller works. 
Wlio would expect such a lihrar)’^ in the cottage of a 
Hindu, who has neither renounced his caste, nor shown 
any substantial proofs of his dislike' to the religion of his 
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the company of Europeans. He told us a story of wbat 
he had two days previously witnessed in tlie family of his 
futher"in*law. The aged mother was ill, and, in the night, 
showed symptoms of approaching dissolution, upon 
which the bystanders set up a most lamentable cry, all of 
them urging her being conveyed without delay to the 
banks of the river, in order to die in sjght of it. Thus, 
said he, the poor creature was hurried off: and he had 
just heard that there she suiwived, and became better, to 

the great disappointment of the friends. 

In 1837, Mr. Weitbreoht itineriitod in the direction of 
Chinsnra: ’he remarks, "I am surprised at hearing that 
a number of English schools are carried on and sup¬ 
ported in the villages along the banks of the Hugly, 
Idthoiit the aid of Europeans, and thousands of intelli¬ 
gent Hindus will thus, in a few years, become acquainted 
with all the treasures of European literature, and read 
our religions books; the very knowledge of English 
seems to have introduced among them a degree of civil¬ 
isation such as I never witnessed in any villages of the 
Burdwan distiict." 

In 1B40, Mr. Weitbrecht, when preaching atJogan, 
on the banks of the Damuda, was pelted with brick dust, 
rubbish was tliroivn at him, and ho was beaten out of the 
village. He observes, respecting this, it was “ a tiling 
which never happened to me before.” It was very un¬ 
usual, for a missionary is treated with even more respect 
by the natives than a clergyman would be by the opera;., 
tives in soim of the manufacturing towns of England. 

In 1842, Mr. Einke baptized Pmrjya Mohan, a young 
Hindu- he was seized by his relations immediately 
after and carried to a lillage fourteen mdes distant from 
P.urd.van, and ftom thence to Hugly; hu finding search 
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fide for him, they took him to 
TTnch settlement, thinking they would be secure under 
the French Government; there he was guarded strictly ; 
but one day, after dinner, as his brother and another 
person were lying beside him, guarding him, they fell 
asleep, Suijya Mohan took advantage of this, ran away, 
and found protection at BurJwan, where he has been 
employed since as a catechist. In 184J3, Shesli Acharya 
was baptized in the Mission Chapel; he was a Puna 
Brahman; his parents went to die at Benares. Wlien 


sixteen years old he received the Vishnu gayatri, de¬ 
clared to be a preservative from all sickness and mis¬ 
fortune : it consists in repeating the following w’ords, 
— nama narayaiigana. His guru told him, it he 
rehearsed this 800,000 times, Vishnu would appear to 
him. He did so, and it occupied him throe months; 
but no vision took place. He tried it again for three 
montlis, and during that period he daily ate, sitting 
under a tulsi tree, the 2 )ancha amrita, composed of 
sugar, honey, cui'ds, milk, &o. He slept only three hours 
at night, and on the bare ground : at the end of the 
three months he found his efforts w^ere attended with no 
success; he went to his guru, who told him he must liave 
committed some mistake, and recommended hun to try it 
again! He proceeded next to Benares, and gave over 
X‘12 to have a particular communicated to him ; 

it was the following : Kakha ilhahrim hasa Kalhahrim 
sva Kalhahrim svihu aimklim srim hrim," Ho was 
strictly forbidden to divulge it to any person; for twelve 
days lie was required to live on a little plain rice as his 
daily food, and to repeat this mantra sitting in water tip 
to his chest. The next seven years he spent on pilgrimages 
tT) various places betw'een the Himalayas and Ceylon. 
He brought water from the source of the Ganges to 
Baidanath, in Birbhum, to present it to the idol there. 
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adura he learned the sacred Sliib mantra, com| 
e five syllables Na Ma Sa Va Ja. At Tripati, the 
priest touched him three times on the head, ^vith Vishnu^s 
shoes, which he said would give him a remission of his 
sins for two years. Ou his way from Jagannath to Cal¬ 
cutta he met with a native Christian on the road, who 
informed him about the true religion: he procured a Tes¬ 
tament at Burdwan, read it attentively, and the result 
was his embracing the doctrines of tlie cross. 

After a three months’ tour, made in 1840, Mr. Weit- 
brecht remarks,— I was much gratified in my journey, 
to meet with so many young Hindus who had received 
an English odnoation, and speak with contempt of idol¬ 
atry \ present appearances would lead us to think that 
Bengal is to become a land of Deists and infidels before 
the Gospel is fully to prevail.” 


Burdwan Vernacular Schools. —Sir T. Munro has 
written in very flattering terms of tlie extent of education 
among the Hindus; but Mr, W. Adam, wlio visited 
BurdwTin as commissioner from Government, to report 
on the state of education, states that Burdwan is the 
best educated district in Bengal, and that even there only 
a one-hundred-and-sixtieth part of the school-going 
population receive instruction ! Ex uno omnes duce. 

The work of education here, in connexion with the 
Church I'ilissionary Society, was begun under the 
BUperintendence of Captain Btewoit, in 1810, hy his 
ostablisliing two Yomacular Schools; ;in 1818 they 
increased to ten, containing 1000 children, costing 
monthly MO rupis. Captain Stewart, at the com- 
meiK^cment of his labours, encountered considerable 
opposition: reports were industriously'circulated among 
the natives tJiat it was Iiis design to sliip all the cliildren 
to England, and it was then sufBcient objection to a 
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eing read if it contained the name of Je^s 
"a case occurred near Burdwan where a Hindu, 
rather than give up his cliild to he educated hy tlie 
missionaiy, left it out at night to he devoured hy' 
jackals! There were five Brahmanical schools in 
Burdwan, the masters of which were afraid that their 
own institutions should he broken up hy the Mission¬ 
ary School; they therefore fulminated curses against 
any natives who should send their cliildren to Captain 
Stewarts schools, hut he chose his teachers from the 
ablest natives in the villages where his schools were 
to be established, and thus he disarmed opposition hy 
the bait of interest, and the five Brahmanical schools 
were soon abandoned. The introduction of jfrinted 
hooks into the schools at first caused some alarm ; the 
natives apprehended it was some plan of ensnaring their 
cliildren and destroying their caste! as all instruction 
was previously conveyed through manuscript, and it was 
remarked of the village masters, If you put a book 
into their hands, they are unable to read it, except -with 
great difficulty, and are still less able to understand its 
general contents." Captain S, carried out the system 
of the late Mr. May, of Cliinsura, with improvements of 
lus own. Besides the outlines of astronomy, and of the 
liistory of England, which were introduced into these 


schools, Captain S. also caused instruction to be given 
in some few of the preambles of the Honourable Com¬ 
pany 8 Regulations, which arc particularly calculated to 
oouvince the people of India that Government anxiously 
desire to promote their comfort and advantage. In 
reading tlicse, their first and most deeply rooted impres¬ 
sions are in favour of theii* rulers, and submission ■sviU 
conse^jueptly follow Jfrom attachment and love."^ 


He brought ihe subject of Ghristianily before natives on every 
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. T. Robertson, in 1818, makes the 


respecting the mode of tuition:— 


“Oj}ce a month the head classes from ail the schools are 
brought into Jiui-dwan by their respective teachers, when a gene¬ 
ral examination takes place. It is thus seen which of tlie schools 
has made the greatest progress. Two classes are confronted with 
each other, and examined by tlie visitor in all tlie subjects leaimed 
during tlie past month. After this the boys are allowed to ques¬ 
tion each other. The highest boy of one class puts his question 
to tlio highest boy of the other: if he cannot rejdy, it passes down 
to each in succession, until it reaches the last. If any boy is able 
to .solve it, he takes precedency ; but if not, a mark is made of the 
failure. This class is now at liberty in its turn to put a question 
to the other; which, if not answered, is noticed as in the former 
case. In the end it appears who is the conquered ])arty. It 
generally liappcns that the vanquished j^arty now challenges 
the opposite class to contend in some other subject; and thus a 
new trial of strength commences. As tlie children are in 
the habit of writing from a thesis, they are on this occasion 
publicly tried as to thefr progress. A thesis being given, each 
boy writes it down on his slate, and endeavours to arrauge his 
thoughts on the subject. When all have fiiiisbed, their produc¬ 
tions are read aloud; which excites much emulation, and affords 
at the same time great amusement. Nothing con exceed the 
animation and eagerness of the boys to excel in tho.^e trials. 
Indeed, we ^Iioiild look in vain for an equal dcgi’ee of emulation 
in Europe. 

“ III our scmiiiavies the children know of no precedency but 
that which is derived from merit. 'I’he Brahmin sits by the side 
of Ills ignoble nriglihour, and must be content ofientimes to stand 


opporiiniity. IIo know Bengali well, and ti’anslated into it “ The 
Beauties of Ilistoiy ” — the “ Tbnxr N^asakj” a popular tract, was 
written by him : he also composed a pani])l)let, giving an account 
of the principal idols; he added to it the gaijatri, the first over 
published; and that the odium of divulging so sacred a mystery 
of the Hindus, might not fall on the missionaries, he appended 
liis own name to it—an then considered as daring an intni- 
sion into the arcana of Hinduism, os would ho in Europe tbe 
unfolding the secrets of Freemasonry. 
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: in his class. On the contrary, the boy of inferior ci 
^xccl the Brahmin, which ho oitentimes does, begins to 
believe a maxim true which he letumt in his school book, that 
God hatli not created men with rights differing from each other; 
but that he hath created all men of one blood to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.”^ 


Wiien the Calcutta School Society undertook, in 1810, 
the management of a number of Vernacular Schools in 
Calcutta, it sent its superintendent for five months to 
Burdwan, to learn the system of Captain S.’s schools, 
as lie educated a greater number of children with fewer 
teachers, and at half the expense of the old system. 

Writing by dictation, and the giving the morals of 
fables out of their class books, also formed a part of the 
course of instruction. ‘'The hoys themselves delight in 
the lively application of a fable, and the attempt to give 
it sharpens their wif, and improves their language, moral 
truths come to them with a sort of fascinating conviction, 
when dressed up in the form of a fable.” The following 
questions are a specimen of this mode of instruction :— 
“What is it unwise to do? To do anything without 
consideration.— Example. The Lion and the Fox. How 
is a man s want of ability shown ? By his attempting to 
do what is beyond liis capacity.— Example. The Spider 
and Bee. How may we promote our own happiness? 
By giving help to our needy neighbour.— Example. The 
Dove and Bee!' 

In 1819, the Eev. W, Deer, from Wurtemberg, took tlie 
Bupcrintendence of them, and was very active in visiting 
them; the numbers were declining owing to an attempt 
made the previous year, to introduce Bells system of 
education, which alarmed the natives, “ notoriously 

' Thfi First Report of the Calcutta Corresponding Committe<% 
PP- 7, 10. 
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Eev. T. Kobertson, in 1818, makes the 
respecting the mode of tuition:— 


“Once a month the head classes from all the schools are 
brought into Bin'dwan by their respective teachers, when a gene¬ 
ral examination takes place. It is thus seen wliich of the schools 
has made the greatest progress. Two classes are confronted with 
each otlier, and examined by the visitor in all tlie subjects leaimed 
dining the past month. After this the boys are allowed to ques¬ 
tion each other. The highest boy of one class puts his question 
to the highevSt boy of the other: if he cannot reply, it passes down 
to each in succession, until it reaches the last. If any boy is able 
to .‘?olve it, he takes j)recedency ; but if not, a mark is made of the 
failure. This class is now at liberty in its turn to put a question 
to the other; which, if not answered, is noticed as in the former 
case. In the end it appears who is the conquered party. It 
generally happens that the vanquished jmrty now challenges 
the opposite class to contend in some other subject; and thus a 
new trial of strength commences. As the children are in 
the habit of writing from a thesis, they are on this occasion 
publicly tried as to their progress. A thesis being given, each 
boy wTites it down on his slate, and endeavours to arrauge his 
thoughts on tlie subject. When all have finished, their produc¬ 
tions are read aloud; which excites much emulation, and affords 
at the same time great amusement. Nothing con exceed the 
animation and eagerness of the boys to excel in those trials. 
Indeed, we should look in vain for an equal degree of emulation 
in Europe. 

“ In our seminaries the children know of no precedency hut 
that which is derived from merit. 'I'he Brahmin sits by thi? side 
of his ignoble nciglibour, and must be content oftentime^j to stand 


opportunity. ITo knew Bengali well, and translated into it “ The 
Beauties of Ilistoiy ” — the “ Timir Nasak^' a popular tract, was 
w litten by him : he also composed a pam])l)let, giving an account 
of the prin(!ipal idols; he added to it the gayatn, the first over 
published ; and lhat the odium of divulging so sacred a mystery, 
of the Hindus, miglit not fall on the missionaries, he appendtd 
his own name to it—an act then considered as daring an intru- 
sic.'U into the arcana of Hinduism, as would he in Europe tlu 
unfolding the secrets of Freemasonry. 
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i in his class. On the contrary, the boy of inferior cl 
^cel the Brahmin, which he oftentimes does, begins to 
believe a maxim true which he learnt in his school book, that 
God hath not created men with rights differing from each other; 
but that ho hath created all men of one blood to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.”* 


When the Calcutta School Society undertook, in 1819, 
the management of a number of Vernacular Schools in 
Calcutta, it sent its superintendent for five months to 
Burdwan, to learn the system of Captain S.’s schools, 
as lie educated a greater number of children with fewer 
teachers, and at half the expense of the old system. 

Writing by dictation, and the giving the morals of 
fables out of their class books, also formed a part of the 
course of instruction. ‘'The hoys themselves delight in 
the lively application of a fable, and the attempt to give 
it sharpens their wif, and improves their language, moral 
truths come to tliem with a sort of fascinating conviction, 
\shen dressed up in the form of a fable.’’ The following 
questions are a specimen of tliis mode of instruction :— 

What is it unwise to do ? To do anything without 
«onsideration.— Example, The Lion and the Fox, How 
is n man’s w^ant of ability shown? By his attempting to 
do what is beyond his capacity.— Example, The Spider 
^nd Bee, How may we promote our owm happiness? 
By giving help to our needy neighbour.— Example, The 
Dove and Bee," 

In 1H19, the Eev. W. Deer, from Wurtemberg, took tlie 
snpcrintendonce of them, and was very active in visiting 
them; the numbers were declining owing to an attempt 
made the previous year, to introduce Bell's system of 
education, which alarmed the natives, “ notoriously 

* The First Report of the Calcutta Corresponding Cominittei', 

PP. 7, 10. 
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. to cliange.”" However, through the 
eimions of Mr. Deer, they flourished again, and i)reju- 
dice had considerably abated. Mr. Maisch, who was at 
Burdwan in 1824, remarks on this subject, ‘‘ There are 
school-books in our possession, and those of an histori-. 
cal nature, in which the name of Jesus is ohliterated 
wherever it occurs in the printing: the boys, at that time, 
refused to pronounce that name, but now they read it 
with reverence." Prejudice had abated so much sub¬ 
sequently, that in 1827 it is stated, “The missionary 
might preach Clirist in tlie schools, with as much free¬ 
dom as to an English congregation." 

In 1825, ilr. Perowne gave instruction to the masters 
in the books that they were to teach the pupils, as it 
was found they did not understand them. In 1828, a 
system of deception, which had for years been carried 
on by the pandits of the schools, wah brought to light; 
ten teachers used to attend ilr. Deer daily for religious 
instruction, professing their wish to be baptized ; at last 
one of them told Mr. Deer he had eaten his salt and 
ought to deceive him no longer, that Earn Dalai, another 
pandit, had induced them all to deceive Mr. Deer, 
stating that if Mr. D. should report them as enquirers, 
and it should be published, then Mr. D. would be in 
their power, as consistency would require him to main¬ 
tain all the schools and pay them their wages. One of 
these pandits, on being ridiculed by his companions for 
attending Christian worship regularly, replied, “ The 
Hindus sing Musalman hymns for money; what harm, 
is there if I do tliis to get into the Snliib’s favour ? " 
When they wanted a situation they induced the people 
of some village to petition the Church Missionary Society 

»' The Hindus, liowever, adopted the system of mutual instruo* 
tiou ages before it was acted ou by Dr. Bell, wlio was only aii 
imitator. 
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lisli a school, and appoint them as teacliers, 
"application was refused, they petitioned next that 
a preaching chapel might ho established, knowing tliat 
a school would be connected with it, and then they 
professed to be enquirers in order to be retained in 
employment! 

Mr. D. had fourteen schools under his superintend¬ 
ence, scattered over a space of forty miles in diameter, 
comprehending a population of 40,000. The schools 
contained 1000 boys, and cost each per month thirteen 
rupis. Sir. Deer was indefatigable in supenntend- 
itig them, and devoted . three hours daily to giving 
instruction in them: he spent his mornings witli the 
young, and his evenings with adults, to wliom he opened 
his house and gave them free access; ‘'he gained tlio 
confidence of the people by his kindness.” He assembled 
the pandits every week, and instructed them in the 
Scriptures, Ellerton s Dialogues, &€., which they taught 
in the schools. Ho remarks, " I can scarcely conceive 
of any sphere of labour more interesting or more import¬ 
ant than tliis; twenty-five school sircars having under 
their daily instruction not less than eleven or twelve 
hundred children, from perhaps not less than 150 
villages.” 

It has been observed respecting the results of these 
schools, “ that apathy among the people, which is so 
distressing to the missionary, is very much conquered 
by the scholars.” When Mr. Linke superintended them, 
the respectable natives subscribed twenty ruius monthly 
towards their expenses. 

A school has be(?u established in the neighbourhood 
of the coal mines, where 1400 natives are employed. 

Various interesting particulars could be detailed of the 
good results of these schools. In 18‘2£, one of the 
scholars of Captain Stew^t’s schools was appointed 
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or head of the village, on account 
Pledge, acquired at school: none of his family held 
so high an office before. Another became teacher at 
Bankura. In one of the schools, where no prize had 
been given, ilr. Deer observed a boy weeping, and 
asking the cause, he brought a charge against liis 


teacher of carelescness in instructing, which caused liim 
the loss of his prize. Mr. Deer subsequently paid the 
teachers according to the number and proficiency of 
their pupils; he also compiled a commentary on a 
portion of the New Testament, in the ^ form of question 
and answer, wliich tlie boys copied out and carried homo 


with them. 


The English School at Burdwan.— In conse¬ 
quence of the success of the Vernacular Schools at 
Burdwan, the Church Missionary Society determined to 
form a central English school, for the instruction of the 
senior classes in the thirteen Vernacular schools, '^to 
form an eflficient corps of teachers and translators, wdio 
might be employed in different departmeute of labour in 
diffusing knowledge among their countrymen." And one 
part of the plan was that the boys were to receive board 
and lodging. This was the first boarding school for 
heathen boys established in India. The pupils lived at 
a distance, and used to visit home on Saturday; tliey 
were thus more under missionary influence. At first 
none would live on the mission premises, being afraid of 
losing caste. 

In 1819, Captain Stewart purchased a plot of ground 
in Burdvfan, and commenced building a residence for 
a missionary, who was to superintend the English school 
about to be erected in the neighbourhood. The same year 
Mr. Jetter arrived, and took charge of it. The Kev. T. 
Thomason, chaplain, visited it, along with Major Phipps, 



Sherer, in 1820, when the number of ^ 
minted to fifty, and was greatly pleased witli the 
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answering of the pupils: he remarks, However the 
boys may dislike Gospel truth, they do not object to the 
learning of English from the Gospel itself.’’ This school 
was frequently visited by Mr. Thomason ; he observes of 
it, ‘"By connecting the English with the native language, 
wo have a facihty in the introduction of our books. If 
they will learn English, it appears natural to them to 
learn it from our own writings.” 

In J822, the school was removed to the mission pre¬ 
mises. The greater part of the boys forsook tlio school, 
their parents thinking it to bo a deep-laid scheme to 
mal^:e them Christians. As an instance of the fears of 
the natives, we have an account, about the same period, of 
a female school that was opened at a neighbouring 
mission station: a steamer happened to be proceeding 
up the river for the first time; the old Bralimans 
spread a report tliat this steamer was nothing but a sea 
monster, having wheels for fins, and smoke for breath, 
which wns coming to devout the girls—the consequence 
w^as. tlie school was emptied. Mr. Perowne bestowed 
great attention on the schools, from 1820, until his 
departure to England in 1826; twenty of the boys 
attended family worship in the chapel, and used to go 
to hear Mr. Perowne preach, though they were not 
Christians. In 1823 he baptized the senior monitor; 
the school declined after his departure; but it was 
re-established towards the close of 1832. The Raja 
of Burdwan subscribed liberally towards it: he has 
established also an English and a Sanskrit^ school at 
his own expense, in the town of Burdwan. Tlie former 
Raja was noted for Iris liberality to objects of idolatry, 
as an instance, in 1831 part of the temple of 
Jngganatli, near Burdwan, was bimt by lightning; the 
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/applied to the Raja for aid, who offered to 
ifme a small cart of silver in the shape of Jagganath’s 
car. Tlie present Raja, on the other Iinnd, encourages 
education and native improvement in his district. A 
former Raja, in 1820, expended £120,000 on a pilgrimage 
to Jagganath, and in bribing the Brahmans to let him 
view the bones of Krishna, for the sight ^f which he 
paid £20,000 : he died six months after; the Brahmans 
stated it was owing to his presumption. The old chiefs 
in Burdwan in former days gave rich endowments to 
the Brahmans, which in 1708 amounted, throughout the 
district,*to 450,000 higahs of land; we need not, there¬ 
fore, be surprised that Burdwan was called in the Vrihat 
Katha, a Sanskrit work, of the tenth century, '‘the 
ornament of the earth.’ 

The intention of goveniraent to abolish the use of the 
Persian language in the law courts, gave a powerful 
stimulus to the study of English, and consequently an 
opening was presented for the English School in llurd- 
wan. Mr. Reynolds was appointed superintendent, and 
the school rapidly rose in efficiency and numbers. The 
Scriptures were read without any objection, and in 1835 
a Brahman, a student of the school, was baptized. 

Mr. Weitbrecht, in 1833, raised a subscription for a now 
building: he applied to the Raja for aid, and states:— 


“ 1 told Pron, lather of the Raja, of my intention to raise a sub¬ 
stantial building in the town of Burdwan, for an English School, 
expressing a ho])e of his kind assistance in an undertaking which 
wuB calculated to beconio a gi’eat beneht for the rising generation. 
After musing on my proposal for a minute, Pran said, in bis 
obliging manner, “Go and build a school, I will give you money 
for it: bring a subscription book, and I will take cai o that my 
cliildren and all the Baboos in our employ shall contribute for it." 
X now ic'tui iied home, grateful for tb 3 results of my first visif in 
the Raja's palscr. A few days afterwards, on a second visit, 1 
roceivod from Pran the noble donation of 1000 nipis for my 
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)^;Xuilding, and 500 rnpis more wliile the erection of irwas 
ring. The school is uow finished, built of solid niasonry, 
the length outside fifty-four feet, and breadth inside twenty-three 
feet. On the south side, along the road, a beautiful verandah, with 
a roof supported by ten pillars, gives the building a stately 
appearance. One hundred and fifty scholars can coinfortablv he 
placed in the spacious hall; hut I intend to tise it likemse for 
preaching i^ho evening, for which the building is advantageously 
situated atThe side of the high road leading through Ihirdwan. 
whore numbers'of Hindus may be collected in a few minutos. 
The expenses for the \^ol 0 amounted to 2300 rupis. From 
several kind friends in Calcutta nnd other places I received 350 
rupis; the balance less will, I hope, he made up in a similar way.” 


Kailas, a student of the school, was baptized in 1838 ; 
bis fatlier gave great opposition to it, and remarked, 
Wo have fed and clothed the boy ; he was the child of 
our liearts: we sent liim to be instructed in your school, 
that he might be our comfort and support in old age. 1 
hoped to die in peace, and have the benefit of my funeral 
obsequies. Now my hope is broken, my prospects are 
blasted, the honour and holiness of our casto are fading 
away, and we are drowned in an ocean of misery^!" 
W’e have a similar instance of the strong aversion the 
natives entertain to their sons being baptized, in the 
case of Madhu Siidhan Dut, a talented student of the 
Hindu (Jollcge, Calcutta, in 1843; 1000 rupis in govern¬ 
ment securities were sent to him by his relations, with 
a request that he sliould immediately take his passage to 
England, and get baptized there, that no obloquy might 
he cast on his family by his embracing Christianity on 
the spot: he refused to accept the gift on such condi¬ 
tions, and was baptized by the Venerable Archdeacon 
Dealtry. Mr. Rozario taught the school from 1835 to 
1830. “ The desire to learn English is now flowing in 

full tide from CiJcutta to the Mafiissil; so that whereas 
formerly it was diflSciiIt to collect fifty hoys, we have now 
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tlie list.” There is now a Goveniment School 
also in JBurdwan. The Rev. Mr. Dickens became, in 
1842, sujierintendent, and was succeeded by tlie Rev. E. 
Reynolds, who remarks of it, “ This school exercises a 
peculiar influence on a class which are not so approach¬ 
able in other ways, viz., the intelligent and respectable 
Hindu youths.” 

An Orphan Boys’ Institution was oiiened in 1835, 
under the superintendence of tliejflev. J. lanke: it was 
designed to give a good vernacular education, and an 
aci|uaintance with the arts of industry, while the most 
promising youths were to be taught English, and to be 
sent to the Head Seminary in Calcutta; there were 
fifty-six admitted during the first six years : the domes¬ 
tic! arrangements were superintended by Mrs. Linko. 
In 1842, Mr. Linke writes, “The boys are not as dihgent 


as heathen boys show themselves to be; the chief reason, 
1 suppose, is their too great, though unfounded, depend¬ 
ence on the missionary for their future support.” As a 
means of counteracting this feeling, it has been found 
useful to teach heathen and Christian boys in the same 
school: it has a similar effect on the Christian boys to 
what the public schools of England have on their pupils 
—a preparation for the duties and difficulties of life. 

In 1815, the institution was superintended by Messrs. 
Geidt and Reynolds; the first class were instructed in 
singing three times a week; and it is stated “the cook¬ 
ing and other domestic business ore now performed by the 
boys themselves,"— a plan which is adopted in various 
normal schools in England and Germany. 

In 1834, a Hindu Orphan Girls’ Institution was 
established: a number of young females were soon sent 
to it as an inundation had desolated the Biudwon district, 
and tlie dread of starvation prevailing over the fear of 
losing caste, induced various natives to give up their 
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en. Many of them were nothing hut skin andT 
[Tone, and several died fi’om tlieir previous sufferings. 
Subscriptions were liberally poured in, and the next year 
witnessed these poor oi’plnms studying the Scriptures in 
Bengali, a few learning English, all taught to knit and 
spin, and do all the household work: thiity-six oi-phans 
were thus rescued from the jaws of famine, or from 
being doomed to a life of profligacy and licentiousness. 

Girls' Schools \jere commenced in 1823, by Mrs. 
Perowne: three attempts had been previously made, but 
they failed, as a report was spread abroad that the object 
of these schools was to force the girls to be Christians, 
and then to ship them oft* to England. Great opposition 
was raised to them at first: a Musalman of property, who 
sent his daughters to the school, was told by his friends, 
that if he did not forthwitli remove tliem, they would 
not smoke the liuka with him : hut Mi;|. Perowne, in the 
course of a year, succeeded so in disarming prejudice, 
that she had 200 girls under instruction; and one man 
gave up a temple for a school-house, removing the idol to 
another place. In 1827, Mr, CoiTie, on examining the 
schools, remarks, Several of the girls were fourteen 
or fifteen years of age, it being not unusual now for 
girls to attend school after being maiTied." They were 
subsequently superintended by Mrs. Deer and Mrs. 
Linkc.*' 

What a contrast does the present security aftbrd to the 
past! we have an account of tliirty women last century, 
in the neighbourhood of Burdwan, who, on seeing the 
approach of the Mahratta cavalry, preferring death to 
dishonour, plunged into a neighbouring stream, and 
drowned themselves. 


^ See a fiu-ther account of lliusc schools in the History ol the 
Society for Fomalo Education in another part of tliis work. 
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t//cura is a civil station, containing 6000 inlT^iT^ 
fs^ situated 170 feet above the level of the sea, in a 
part of the country where the hills begin to rise towards 
Baliar; from it is a view of Pai-asnath hill in solitary 
grandeur, shooting its arrow points to heaven, and 
crowned with Buddist temples. Not many years ago, 
this part of the country was so infested with tigers, 
'"that lands used to be ploughed, and crops cut, to the 
beat of the drum, to scare away the tigers.” 

In 1822, a Bengali School was established here by the 
residents, under the superintendence of the Burdwan 


missionaries. 

In 188 i,Mr. Weitbrccht opened three Bengali Schools 
and Girls' School: these continued in operation for four 
years; the residents built a school and dwelling-house, 
and offered 120 rupi.s monthly if the Church Missionary 
Society would send a missionary to the station. 

In 1832, the schools contained 500 boys and thirty-six 
girls, and Mr. Kruckeberg went to reside there, in 1833: 
there was a congregation of eight native Christians. He 
also conducted English services for the Europeans; he 
remarks, that he found the Persian education given 
iu the district a great barrier to the spread of Christian 
trutli, as inoculating them more deeply with Musalman 
bigotry: but he remained here only a year. An 
English School was commenced in 1834, a thirst for 
Eilglisli extending even to this remote region. The 
residents subscribed 900 rupis monthly, in 1886, to the 
support of the schools; but their contributions declined, 
as the insurrection of the Koles broke up Bankuni as a 
civil station, and made it a military post.*^ 


» Favourable openings are presented for establishing a mission 
among tliese Kolos; they are an abovigijjal tnbe, speak an un¬ 
written language, which has no atlinity with the Sanskrit—they 
worship no images, and theii* chief cerernohy is offering saciifices 
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n. They have veiy dim notions of a future sti 
of tliem are adopting of late Hindu practices, such as the 
Gluirak or swinging, the worship of Siva and the Ganges—the 
Vaishneas, an oll’shoot from Hinduism, send missionai'ies among 
them, who have made proselytes of numbers. Captain Tickell 
has published an excellent article on the Koles in the Journal 
of tlie Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
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Calrutta 


The city of Calcutta has heen raised, like Petersburg, 
out of the swamps, though now it is a city of palaces. 
It contains a population of 500,000, and within a cir¬ 
cumference of twenty miles 2,000,000. There are about 
6000 native youths at present studying the English 
language in Calcutta, and, as one result, caste is rapidly 
on the wane, while Enghsh ideas and modes of thought 
are eveiw day gaining more and more the ascendency, so 
as to justify the remark of Count Bjonisteijna, If we 
would see Europe transfeiTed to India, we must visit 
Calcutta.*’ The city derives its name from the famous 
temple of the sanguinary goddess Kali, which has stood 
there since the period when the Ganges rolled its waters 
down through the Sunderbunds. 

In 1815, ilr. Pratt, the Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, wrote to Calcutta, recommending 
the securing a territorial possession there, and pro¬ 
posing to send out a printing press and superintendent of 
schools, adding, India must be converted to the faith 
chiefly through the instrumentality of her own sons.’* 
The Eev. D. Browne laid out much money on Aldin, near 
Calcutta, and abandoned the thought of returning to 
Europe, in order to devote his leisure exclusively to the 
good of the natives: he intended making Aldin a mission 
station, and after his death his wido\t generously oflered 
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erty to the Clnirch jVIissionaiy Society, but 
Tied, not wishing to interfere with the neighbouring 
Baptist Mission of Serampur. But in 1820, Mr. Pratt 
wrote out again, urging strongly on tlie Calcutta Com¬ 
mittee the fomiing without delay a Christian Institution 
in Calcutta, similar to one at Madras, to comprise a 
mission house, a church, seminary, printing and bind¬ 
ing establishment. The Calcutta Committee, in conse- 
C[uence, purchased for 20,400 rupis an estate at IMii’zapur, 
which had been previously a tannery; ^ it was purchased 
out of a sum of 30,000 rupis, given to Mr, Corrie by 
Major Phipps for mission purposes. The noighbourhood 
was so insecure a few years previous to that period, that 
no native would venture out at night with a good shawl 
on, as he would be hablo to be robbed or murdered; 
while a dense jangal and filthy tank occupied the site 
where now a Christian temple raises its head. It was 
regm’ded as “important to have it fixed in the centre of 
the native population; “by this metins the Society will 
operate on that class of natives, who, by their rank, 
weal til, and knowledge, possess the most extensive influ¬ 
ence on tlie country.” In 1822, the Ptov. J. Wilson 
arrived. On liis embarkation for India, lie received 
instructions from the Committee of the Church Mission¬ 
ary Society, “ to make it his first and prominent object 
to learn the language,”—“Study every thing relating to 
the heathen, tlicir modes of life in all their details, the 
divisions and distinctions of their caste,”—“ Study espe- 


* A tannery, at that period, was a groat innovation on Hindu 
customs, as no Brahman of high caste could touch leatlier without 
being polluted; and towaj-ds the close of last century, in Cal¬ 
cutta, if a person required a pair of shoes, he had to advance the 
price to a ti-adesman, who bought a cow, had her killed, and her 
fekin tanned, before the shoes could be made—such an innovation 
was shoemaking on tlio customs of the Hindus. 
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counteract the impression which always prb 
fst, of being what is understood by the term, Euro¬ 
pean gentleman, one wlio is necessarily of a station and 
manners infinitely distant from, and removed from and 
above the people.” He faithfully carried out those direc¬ 
tions. Affer a useful career in Calcutta, he quitted it for 
England, but died of dysentery at St. Helena, September 
21st, 1828. In 1823, the Lottery Committee opened a 
new street, close by the premises, “ which converted an 
unhealthy swamp into a dr}’ and salubrious residence.” 
The Kev. T. Reichardt amved the same year: he was a 
native of Heidelberg, and acquired a classical education 
at Stuttgard. After studying at Basle, he proceeded to 
Calcutta: in 1825, along with Mr. Bowley and Abdul 
Masih, lie was ordained by Bishop Heber. Having been 
previously a Lutheran minister, he received ordination 
from the Bishop, in order that he might be a recog' 
uised minister of the English Church, and also that his 
ministerial acts might be of legal force, as in India the 
marriages of Dissenting ministers are not considered 
valid in ])oint of law. Here lie laboured for six years, 
until his connexion with the Church Missionary Society 
was dissolved: he then opened a Boarding School 
for Gills in Calcutta, in which lie laboured diligently 
boll, for the spiritual and temporal benefit of his 
pupils. He was an able superintendent of the CJiurch 
Missionary Society's press for four years, a good 
Bengali preaclior, and an active visitor of schools. He 
composed in Bengali— a (Jatechism, refuting most of 
the idolatrous notions of the Hindus, with Scripture 
proofs— Dipak, a catechetical summaiy of Christian faith 
and practice— Ihjmm for native Christians— Compilation 
of History and Geography — Dharmoprakash, a tract, in 
poetry, on the Essence of Religion : from his neglect, 
liowover, of the study of the yernacular writers, his style 
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Zs very mucli in foreign idioms. Ho closei 
career at Bbagalpur, August 8th, 1830. 

Mr. Jetter left for Europe in 1821, in consequence of 
Ins suffering from a fever, which raged so dreadfully in 
Calcutta, that the public offices could not be kept open. 
About the same time, a Church Missionary Association 
was formed, iu order to increase the funds, and strengthen 
the missionary by local co-operation. Mr. Wilson pi’eached 
a sermon on the occasion; a meeting was held after¬ 
wards, and 3000 rupis were subscribed at the meeting.i' 
The Rev. J. Maisch died in 1825: lie came out to 
India in 1822, with Mr. Reichardt, and is tlie only 
Church Missionary buried in Calcutta. 

In 1822, the sacrament was administered for the first time 
to the native Christian congregation, composed of thir¬ 
teen commanicanis, and a Mission Library was formed, 
composed of ‘'a large collection of well-selected hooks, 
received from England, being the liberal grant of a pious 
lady in Scotland, sent out for the purpose of establishing 
a circulating library for the use of well-disposed persons 
• in Calcutta.” Considerable additions were made to it 
from the Olrl Ohnroh Library: it was placed atMirznpiir, 
in charge of Mr. Wilson; one rupi moulhly was to be 
paid as a subscription. November 12th, 1826, Trinity 
Church was opened for divine service by Mr. Deer: 
Mr. Corrie had laid the foundation-stone of it, and 
exerted himself very much in raising funds for it: it was 
long known among the natives by the nome of Conie’s 
Church, and the road to the south of the premises is still 
called Con'ie’s Road. Bishop Ileber contributed 1000 
rupis towards it, the Church Missionary Association 2000 
rupis, and the Church Missionary Society undertook co 
hnish it: it was the first church in Bengal in which tlic 


^ See account ot this Assooialiou in another part of thi^^ work. 
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£it^^^was read inBengali, and was designed as ‘^n 
Icrtne heathen, a house of prayer for native Christians, 
and a parish church for the Portuguese/' The native 
teachers, along with the Christians, attended the daily ex¬ 
position of the Scriptures, given hy Mr. Eeichardt in the 
church; they received instruction besides twice a-week from 
him, and gave a written account of their iahours. New 
ground was purchased for the premises, .wliich cost 24,182 
rupis : the premises, including buildings, have altogether 
involved the expense of a lac. Another preaching chapel 
was erected in 1826. In 1827, the Kev. J. Latham ar¬ 
rived, and took the superintendence of the English School, 
In 1830, the Eev. T. Sandys arrived in Calcutta; there 
was no missionary at Mirzapur then, and the services were 
conducted by the Kev. W. Morton, of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, and Mr. Corrie. Mr. Sandys 
soon formed a Bible-class, and commenced a course of 
catechetical instruction on Sunday evenings, at the sug¬ 
gestion of Mr. Corrie. The practice was for many years 
observed by Mr. Corrie, of visiting the premises on the 
day subsequent to Christmas day, when he gave the 
native Christians a dinner, and with some friends, whom 
lie brought with him, lie also dined on the premises. 
In 1833, a burial ground was pmehased for the native 
Cliristians at Maniktal^. The same year Mr. Morse, who 
arrived in 1832, was obliged to go to Europe, and 
Mr. Hseberhn took his place. 

A communicant meeting has been held at the house 
of tiie missionaries, pr 0 \uously to administering tlie ordi¬ 
nance; which, it is believed, has proved very beneficial, 
not only in settling little grievances which may have 
arisen, and preventing such occurrences in future, but 
also in conveying to tlie communicants more correct 
ideas of the nature and importance of the Holy Supper, 
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py the spiritual benefit to be derived from a I 
_ impation of the same. 

In 1839, the Rev. J. limes was stationed in Calcutta, 
and took charge of the Head Seminary. Mr. Sandys 
writes in 1841, The native Christian congregation 
has d.iminished during the year: too many of the mem¬ 
bers neglect to attend the means of grace, when not 
employed directly in connexion with the mission, or 
in mission families.” In 1840, the Rev. J. Long was 
located here, and in 1843, Mr. Osborne removed from 
Agarpara to Calcutta, Mr. Sandys having gone to 
England: he established an evening service in English, 
for the benefit of tlie Christian boys, teachers, tmd 
catechists, who have had an English education, and also 
for the inmates of the alms house. This year Mary 
Ann, wife of John Mutto, the catechist at ilirzapur, 
died of cholera: when at Agarpara, she opened a Girls’ 
School for heathens. She died happy in Christ: one 
of her last words was, holding up the Bible to her 
heathen mother, If you do not believe, you will be 
condemned, and I shall have no farther relationship 
with you.” At tlie communicants’ meeting, held on the 
evening previous to the administration of the liOrds 
Supper, the native Christians contribute, according to 
their ability, to the mission cause, thus carrying out the 
spirit of the primitive tlie practice is also observed 

in the Propagation Missions to the south of Calcutta. 


Missionary Operations.— Messrs. Wilson and Jetter, 
missionaries in Calcutta, engaged actively in preaching 
in those little tiled buildings ..with mat walls, called 
bazar chapels: tliey were attended by a few of the crowds 
that pass in a ceaseless tide all day along tlie streets. 
The Pataldanga Chapol was opened in 1820, and the 
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'was preached in it subsequently in the Ui'du, 
rfnnd Bengali languages. Mr. Wilson writes in 1823, 
respecting the prospects in Calcutta then, that in 
Calcutta, idolatry was giving way; hut that Deism and 
Socinianism were abounding. As regards the latter class, 
an attempt was made, shortly, alter this, to establish a 
Unitarian mission in Calcutta; the Unitarian journals, 
both in England and America, announced success as 
certain, relying on the sympathies of the Musnlmans, 
and of those Hindus who had renounced idolatry-, but 
their efforts proved truly “montes parturiunt, ridiculus 
mus nascitur.” At this lime, prejudice ran so strong, 
that at the Chapel of Pataldanga, erected near the Cal¬ 
cutta Medical College, where the missionaries preached 
three times a-week, “the mention of the name of Jesus 
often emptied the chapel of hearers.” Messrs, lieichurdt 
Jetter, and Wilson, preached about twelve times u-wcek, 
and were at times gratified by observing “ some propose 
questions in writing at home, and apply to the missioniu-y 
for an answer." Mr. Reichardt notes in 1827, as one of the 
signsof the decline of prejudice, “that now, though the name 
of Jesus is preached, the bearers remain. In l.-Jl. 
Joshua, a native of Bencoolen, a Musalman, wav bap¬ 
tized : be was introduced to a knowledge of Chnstianity 
bv Dr. Corh\Ti, who proved a physician to his soul as 
well as to bis body. In 1832, Guru Das. a Khayustha 
from Tippera, was baptized; he was led to inquiry by a 
Iract given to him in his native village; he came to 
Calcutta in 1832, to inform himself more fully respecting 
Christianity. His relatives, on hearing this, hound him 
with a cord, and tied him in a sitting posture to a piece 
of timber inside a boil I , in which they earned him forcibly 
back to Tippera: however, in six months alter, he made his 
oseope, vetnrned to Calcutta,- and, after being examined by 
the Bishop, was baptized. In 183-1, an Orissa Brabmau 
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tized: he -was also first impressed with convii 
"a tract given him by a person travelling in Orissa. 
Brijanath Ghose was a convert from the English School, 
when under the charge of K. M. Bnnerji. His parents, 
finding that he was enquiring respecting Christianity, 
withdrew him from the scliool: he returned; they then 
imprisoned him in the house: he made his escape, how¬ 
ever, to Mirzapur, hut was decoyed away by a relative, 
and treated more harshly than before. Heiu'ing that his 
relations designed to give him poisonous drugs, lie 
again fled: Krishna was summoned before the magis¬ 
trates, on account of it, but they dismissed the case: 
the father then referred the question to the Supreme 
Court, when it was decided, tlmt as the boy was but 
fourteen years of age, he ought to be delivered to his 
father. The father seized him—the boy cried bitterly, 
and appealed to the judge, but in vain; he seized 
hold of the barristers table, but he was drugged inch by 
inch out of the couit. He is now a teacher in a Govern¬ 
ment School in Chye Bassa, among a tribe of aborigines. 

Ram Ratna Mukuiji was baptized by Mr. Hmberliu in 
1835. One day, while in Mr. H.’s house, his brother 
and anotlier person called to see him; they were admitted, 
and decoyed the youth to the stairs, wlien forty persons, 
who were in waiting, rushed up, tore Mr. H. s coat, 
drugged the young man down, and liurricd him away in a 
veliicle,—a scene reminding us of souh) of the familiars 
of the Inquisition. A similar case occurred in 1830, 
when as Dwarkunath Banciji and Gopul Chandra Miltri, 
two students of thoMedical College, were being conveyed 
by Mr. Hfieberlin to the Mission Church, to he baptized, 
they wore waylaid by seventy raj puts, headed by the 
relatives of the youths, who forced them back. 

Mr. lla?berhn in 1H30 delivered, during Lent, a course 
of lectures in English on the evidences of Cliristianity, 
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^apldanga Chapel; they were well attended, 
DOTfoced good effects. In 1843, Bipra Charan, who was 
six years a student of the Sanskrit College, the 
grand centre of Hindu orthodoxy, was baptized by Mr. 
Osborne: be was first impressed with truth by bearing 
it preached in chapels; be forfeited his property on be¬ 
coming a Christian. In the following year, a Nipalese 
was baptized: he was led to a knowledge of the 
truth by liis Engbsb master and mistress. The fomer 
used often to .sit up with him tiU midnight, explaining 
the Scriptures to him, and the latter was in the habit of 
praying with him. A man, formerly a Fakir, was also 
baptized. During part of 184G, some preachers of the 
Vedantists stationed themselves nearly opposite to where 
the missionaries were addressing the people, and endea 
voured to counteract their arguments by inculcating 
Deistical sentiments, but they soon desisted. Calcutta 
can no longer be called *‘the living solitude of a city 
of idolaters.” 


Vernacular Schools. —In 1821, the Calcutta School 
Society transferred some of its schools to the Church 
Missionfury Society, and Mr. Jetter became superintendent 
of them. An examination of COO boys took place in 
1822; Sir E. H. East, the Chief Justice, who was one of 
die founders of the Hindu College, presided. Mr. Jetter 
states in 1822, that the mention of the name of Jesus 
in a book has kept several boys away from school; that 
on introducing writing by dictation into a class, he 
offered one boy a tract, as a prize for his good dictation, 
—the boy flung it on the ground, saying it contained the 
words of Jesus Christ. In one of Mj. Jetter s schools, 
tlio teacher objected to instruct the boys out of a book 
in which tlie name occurred, on which a Brahman stood 
u]p and said, Do not bo afraid; I have road the book, and 
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Ai Christian: this gave confidence, and the hook was 
md. The Church IMissionary Association in 1824 took 
the greater part of these schools under theii* management. 
In 1825, Mr. Eeichardt, on every Saturday evening, ex¬ 
plained to the pandits the books taught by them in the 
schools: “ their attention is increasing, and their inquiries 
often lead to important discussions; they are alternately 
instructed in the Scriptures, the catechism, and geo¬ 
graphy ; one of them reads a sentence, after which he 
asks the other the meaning of the words; I ask them 
questions arising from the subject, and put them in the 
way of questioning their scholars.'’ Mr. Keicbardt, who 
superintended twelve vernacular schools, containing 700 
boys, gives, as the result of his experience, the follo^\^ng 
discouraging circumstances connected witli vernacular 
schools: “It is optional with the boys whether they 
come or not, as the parents do not compel them. Festivals 
^ind marriages give perpetual interruptions. Conversation 
at homo is like a mildew on any sound principles or good 
manners; nearly all the good seed sown at schools is 
choked by the bad practices in which the boys’ relations 
and friends live. The teachers are indolent. In Calcutta 
it is a rare instance if a boy stays more than two years in 
the schools, so as to give a limited period for religious 
instruction.” l\Ir. Sandys writes resjiecting them in 183G: 

The schools are less in number than foimerly; there is 
so prevalent a desire to learn English, tlie boys do not 
remain sufiBciontly long to receive a good ediuutiou.” 
In 1832, however, Nobiu Chandra Ghose, a young man 
who had been educated in tlie Tantania Vernacular 
School, came forward as a candidate for baptism ; he was 
well acquainted with Christian doctrine: apprehensions 
were entertained that his relatives would poison him, aiid 
be wris sent to the village of liaspunji. His rehithins, 
however, discovered the place of his retreat;, he was 
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to Calcutta, and Mr. Corrie having 
(ininendcd that he should he baptized, '‘as in this 
case his friends would look on him as irrecoverably lost, 
and would cease troubling themscdves with him any 
further." He was the first convert from the Calcutta 
Vernacular Schools. The Chandrika, a native newspaper, 
remarks on the subject, “Alas, the evil of our times! a 
Hindu, Nobin Chandra Ghose, sits in the same seat with 
the English, and cheerfully and unhesitatingly feasts upon 
forbidden flesh and wine: we conclude, therefore, there 
must be some evil in the birth of such persons; otherwise, 
how could they give themselves to such practices ? " 
Female Schools. —January the 14th, 1822, the first 
female school was opened by Mr. Jetter : the mothers of 
several of the children came to see what their cliildren 
were doing, doubting whether the English could spend 
money disinterestedly without deriving any profit; they 
expressed their fears to \\\q pandit, that their children 
would be kidnapped by-and-by: he repeatedly assured 
Uiem it would not be the case; but they were not satis¬ 
fied until he gave them a declaration in wTiting, that if 
their children should be stolen by the missionaries, iht'y 
might hung him: in a few days the school increased to 
thirteen pupils, and at the close of the month the natives 
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addressed a jietition in Bengali, to “the exalted, honoured 
Mr. Jetter," requesting another school to be established : 
this petition contained the names of the girls who were 
to be instructed. In 1^28, Mr. Wilson writes: “Preju¬ 
dice among females was some time ago so strong, that 
they would prefer sitting in tlie mud to entering a mission 
house, but now they will come miles through the streets 
to nn examination." An examination w^us held, when 
Lady Amherst and the Bishop were present; there were 
hOO girls in attendance, in twenty-four schools. In 1824, 
an examination was held in the mission library. Lady 
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__ rst presided; a sale of faucy articles afterwards, 

produced lOOOrupis; two ladies acted as collectors in 
Calciuta, and many ladies of (Jalcutla sent in fancy arti¬ 
cles. A girl of one of the schools refused at home to 
worship the idols; she persuaded her parents to visit Mr. 
Wilson, and this led to the conversion of the whole of 
the family. At an examination held in 1827, at the mis¬ 
sion library, Lady Amherst and Lady Gray attended; 120 
girls were examined, and a sale of fancy articles took 
j)lace, which realised 500 rupis.^ 

A CiiuisTrAN Girls’ School, for the education of 
orjihans, and the daughters of native Christians, has been 
established: in 1835, the school was attended in the after¬ 
noon by several adult females, resident in the mission 
promises, who learned the Scriptuies and needle-work. 
In 1(S43, their studies were, the History of Joseph, Bible 
History, Geography, the Church Catechism, and Eller- 
ton’s Dialogues in Bengali; sixteen heathen girls also 
read with them, and all are instrucK^'d in needle-work; 
they also learn English and writing. Few of the re- 
spccta])le class of the Hindus send their daughters to 
these schools, as they object to their walking in the 
public streets, and mixing in the schools with girls of a 
lower caste. Bigoted Hindus have a strong objection 
to women learning to write, as they think they would 
employ their time in writing love-letters. Forty years 
ago, however, in England, many were opposed to the 
poor being taught writing, on the ground that forgery 
would thereby increase! Which were more blamotiblo ? 

An ENGLjsii School Avas opened on April the 22iul, 
1B^2, atM ir/apm, “ intended’ as an encouragement for 
the most attentivo scholars in the Bengali schools.” The 


lor furtber particulars, see the account of Female Fidiication 
in unotbor pai t of tliis work. 
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the Bengali schools as soon as they could 
read and cipher, and went to some other school to learn 
English ; this school was, therefore, established in order 
to exercise a religious influence for a longer period over 
them. It commenced under Mr. Jetter, with eighteen 
boys: the suspicions of the parents were at first very 
strong. In August of that year, several hoys left because 
“ books on Jesus Christ were introduced.” Mr. Reichordt, 
the next superintendent, found that these prejudices still 
subsisted. “ Some of tlie hoys laughed at him, and 
smiled scomfully, when he pronounced the name of 
Christ." Mr. Wilson took the superintendence in 1824. 
The noise and splendour of heathen festivals proved a 
great hindrance, drawing the boys away from school for 
one-fourth of the year. Tliis evil, however, has been 
diminished considerably. From 1827 to 1S20, the Rev. 

Latham was superintendent; On his leaving for Eng¬ 
land, the school must have been abandoned, had not 
Bishop Turner, who was a warm friend to English edu¬ 
cation, allowed Mr. M‘Queen to take temporary charge 
of it, and he soon brougl't it into a flourishing condition. 
The Bishop arranged the classes, and nflbrded them the 
benr'fit of frequent inspection. Though the Rev. K. 
Banorji, a convert from Hinduism, was appointed super¬ 
intendent in 1888, yet there was no falling ofi* in the 
number of the boys; but, on the contrary, a consider¬ 
able increase. TJie first class read the Bible, Rollins 
Ancient Histoi y, Euclid, History of England, and Pope s 
Essay on Man. The teachers attended for an liour, daily, 
a lecture of Mr. Ileeberhn's, on mental philosopliy, while 
the boys were engaged in writing. The conversion of 
Brijanath Gheso, however, reduced tlio number in the 
school, and nused strong prejudices against it. Mohesh 
Chandra Ghose was appointed master in J 836. Tlie Rev 
J. liong became superintendent in 1840. 
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^;;$^RiSTiAN Institution was formed in 1836, ^ 
"supported by tbe Church ilissionary Association." 
The irregularity of attendance at the English school, and 
the small number that continued students for a series of 
years, caused the committee to turn their attention more 
to the training up of Christian boys. In 1841, the 
studios of the senior class comprised the Eible, geometry, 
Sanskrit, grammar, Milners ChurchHistoiy, mechanics. 
In 1843, the first-class boys received instruction in the 
English school along witli the heathen boys, and acted 
as monitors for an hour daily: tliis plan was found to 
prove useful both to heathen and Christian boys. 

A Printing Press was sent out from England to 
Calcutta in 1819 : Mr. Browne arrived as printer in 1822, 
but died soon. Bishop Middleton observed of him, tliat 
the language of his conduct was, “ Though I cannot 
preach for Christ, yet I can print for him.” The same 
year 79(i0 tracts and books were printed in Bengali. 
During the years 1824 and 1825, six millions of pages 
were issued from this press; of these, one-half were on 
account of the Calcutta Bible Society, one-twelfrh for 
other societies and individuals, and the remainder for the 
Church Missionary Society. In 1836, 113,000 tracts and 
books were printed for the Bible and Tract Societies. Mr. 
Reichardt was for several years superintendent, and after 
him, Mr. Rozario. The press was sold in 1843, as presses 
had multiplied so in Calcutta, that printing became 
cheap, whereas when the press was commenced, books 
were sold veiy dear; a copy of Scott's Commentary 
formerly sold for 260 riipis; and so of other books in 
proportion. This press supplied large quantities of tracts 
to the missionaiies for distribution. “ A missionaiy with¬ 
out books somewhat resembles a soldier without arms.” 


• See account of the Church Missionary Association 
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Takarpuear is a village twelve, miles distant from 
Calcutta; tliere are few Brahmans in the immediate 
neiglibourhood, for, like the monks in the middle ages, 
they choose,a rich soil to dwell in. This district is inter¬ 
sected with swamps. The neighbourhood is composed of 
groups of villages seated on little knolls, elevated but a 
few feet above the level of the country, which lias the 
appearance of a fresh-water lake ; during eight months in 
the year the villages are accessible only by canoes, scooped 
out of the trunks of trees. Many of the houses have a 
picturesque appearance, built on mounds in the midst of 
rice-fields. 

In 1880, a spirit of inquiry arose among these poor 
rayats and fishermen: a school of thirty-five boys, and a 
chapel, were opened at Raspaugi. Mr. Sandys visited it, 
and found thirty persons anxious to become catechumens. 
Among those whom he subsequently baptized at Kali 
Gachi, was Ganga Ram, eighty years old, a penod of 
unusual longevity for a Hindu, and when few are inclined 
to change their ancestral faith. In 1831, a school, which 
had been established at Raspangi, wa.s almost deserted 
for a time, in consequence of a report circulated, that its 
object was to destroy caste. A school of 100 boys was 
established at the village of Byala, through the exertions 
of the Rev. S. Hovenden, chaplain of the Kidderpur Mili¬ 
tary Asylum; it was subsequently supported by subscrip¬ 
tions collected by the Rev. J. Macqueen. In 1832, the 
school at Byala was closed, in consequence of the Ze¬ 
mindar forbidding any to attend it—liis word was law ; 
but in 1833 it ojicned again, and hod 100 pupils; there 
were fifteen Christians resident in the village, and a 
chapel was erected, where Mr. Sandys met with a favour- 
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fe^ception from a Portuguese family, who in dress, 
gaage, mode of living, and, indeed, in every thing, 
excepting their religion, were 'completely assimilated to 
the surrounding natives.” An opening was also 
sented atlCaipi, near Dimond Harbour. 

A school was commenced in 1832, at Dighipara, by 
Mr. Sandys: on his visit he remarks, respecting the want 
of education, I could not ascertain there was a single 
school in any of the villages we passed along for fiily miles, 
excepting Kidderpur and Byala, both near Calcutta.” 
In 1834, Mr. Hieberlin, who took charge of the mission, 
baptized twenty-nine adults connected with Dighipara, a 
village twelve miles from Kulpi. Some years previously, 
a government suiweyor visited that place, and had with 
him a native Christian, who preached to the people, and 
they wished to have a School. In 1833, some native 
Christiana went to Dighipara, a village sixty miles below 
Calcutta, to endeavour to reconcile to her husband a 
young woman who had lost caste by eating with Chris¬ 
tians : they failed, but conversed with the people on the 
subject of Christianity: a school was established in con¬ 
sequence. Inquirers came forwiu’d, but the Zemindar 
prohibited their attending the preaching of the Scripture- 
reader ])laced among them : lie took away the crops and 
twenty bigahs of laud belonging to an inquirer; the man 
resisted, and was imprisoned by the Zemindar for tlu'ee 
days, while the barber and washerwoman of tlie village 


were prohibited attending those receiving Christian in¬ 
struction. Nutwiihstanding this persecution, inquirers 
increased, and in 1835, the number of Christians 
airiountod to forty-five; several of the boys wore placed 
in the Mirzapur Christian Institution, to receiver a better 


education than they could acquire in llieir own vilkge. 
A system of petty persecution was kept up, and some 
of tlie poorer people have left the place fur want of 
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gfpip^yment, as no one will engage Christians, 

TSfo, Bighipara was transferred to the Baripur Mission. 

In 1836, a chapel was built at Takarpuliar, on the 
Dimond Harbour road, a great tljoroughfare, through the 
exertions of Mr. Heeherlin. Tlie same year the native 
Christians at Gannya erected a chapel at their own 
expense. The mission was placed subsequently under 
the superintendence of the Rev. J. Linke, and has been 
subsequently visited by tlic Rev. T. Sandys and Rev. J. 
Long. 

Budge-Budge, a village noted for its ancient fort, is 
situated on the banks of the Hugly, sixteen miles south 


of Calcutta. 

In 1880, a school was cstabhshed here, which the 
next year contained eighty boys, taught by a native 
Christian. In 1882, another school was opened atPanjali: 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, the superintendent of the cotton mill 
of Fort Gloucester, “ the only cotton mill in Asia,” gave 
a room in the mill for a school-room, and as there were 
400 boys employed in the mill, many of tliem attended : 
two girls' schools were also commenced. In 1838, four 
persons from Budge-Budge were baptized. In 1835, a 
catechist resided here, and on Sunday preached to the 
adults. But the schools were subsequently given up. 


Ham Dhurn, native catechist and school pundit, and one 
sircur, are employed at Budge-Budge. Ham Dhiun teaches the 
people in the school-room on Smulay, and during the week goes 
out into the surrounding villages: Whenever this place is visited 
by the missionaries from Calcutta, the i)eople manifest great 
eagerness for tracts, and readily enter into conversation on tlie 
subject of mligion. At present, however, little else than sowing - 
the seed ims been accomphshed. A very respectable young man 
came forward about four months ago, as a candidate for baptism: 
but the opposition and persuasions of his friends were too much 
for liim. He brought back to the missionaiy the Scriptures ami 
tra<'te vvliich had been giren t * him; and said, that if he qm- 
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Christianity his parents would die; for they had eatenno 
^inco his determination had become public, and the idol- 
house, by which his parents were siipported, was deserted. Ilis 
pai’ents told him that hitherto ho had not understood the Hindu 
shasters; and that it was unreasonable for him to change his 
religion before he really understood what his own religion was; 
and they promised to give liim a pundit to explain the sliasters 
to him.” 


The village of Agahpara is situated in a lovely spot on 
the picturesque banks of the Hugly, seven miles nortli of 
Calcutta; near it is Daldnshaliar, which in former days 
was a hunting seat of the Nawabs of Chitpur, and 
abounded with tigers. There ore 10,000 Brahmans in 
the neighbourhood, and the densely populated \dllages 
near it afford very favourable, opportunities for preaching. 

The mission was founded by Mrs. Wilson, who, through 
her own exertions, raised subscriptions for the erection of 
a beautiful church, “ which throw’s its Gothic shade over 
the Ganges waters, to testify against Ganges worsliip." 
This church, with the buildings, cost 25,000 rupis, and W’as 
consecrated in 1842. Mrs. Wilson made repeated applica¬ 
tions to England for a clergyman and his wife. In 1889, 
a congregation at Liverpool offbred to support a married 
missionary at Agaq)ara; but no missionary was then 
sent out. The Eev. Messrs. Wyhrow and Pfander took 
charge of the mission for a short time. Mr. Osborne was 
stationed here during 1841 ; there were forty com¬ 
municants ; he found catechising of great use to the 
people, as most of the native Christians are sadly 
ignorant and weak in tlie faith.” A communicants’ meet¬ 
ing was held previous to ihe administration of the sacra- 
meiit every month, when differences ore settled, and 
the importance of preparation pressed on them.” In 
Mr. Eozario succ eeded Mr. Osborne in the charge 
of the reission. He conducted a meeting of the 
catechi.sts and tcaehelB on the first Monday of every 

G 
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with an especial view to supplicate success on 
our labours. On these occasions each catechist gives an 
account of his work, his trials, and his encouragements 
dui-ing the preceding month; and I take the opportunity 
to counsel, strengthen, and encourage them.** The Gos¬ 
pel is regularly preached in the neighbouring villages by 
ilr. Rozario and his teachers. In 1813, one young man, 
u Brahman, was converted through means of a tract, 
The True Refuge,” given him. Another Hindu, a 
sen’^ant, became a believer in Christianity in consequence 
of the instructions afforded liim by his master. 


An English School was opened in June, 1810 ; ilr. 
J. Ctesar was appointed the. head master. In 1813, Mr. 
Rozario became superintendent; aU the heathen teachers 
were dismissed, Christian ones being substituted in their 
loom, and Gum CharanBhose, a Christian convert, became 
head master; yet the school rose in numbers, though there 
wore three otb(3r English scliools in the village, conducted 
by heathen teachers, who gave secular insUniction only; 
these, however, were all closed in 1845. Two of the 
students became Christians, and another, of whom strong 
hopes were entertained, the only son of a Zemindar, 
adopt ‘d Yedantic principlos—thus soothing his con- 
rx'ience uud retjuning lus inheritance.” In 1841, it is 
stated “ a youth of the second class was compelled by his 
friends to tear his Testament in tlieir presence, because 
he opoiily defended the doctrines and precepts of that 
hook; and refused to marry a second wife.” The spread 
of Christian principles had alarmed the educated class 
of Hindus, vslio wore as much opposed to Christianity 
on ilu' one side, us they were to superstition on the other'; 
in order, theroforc, to chock the spread of truth, they 
ostablishod, in 1B15, two ASabhas, or congregutious of 
Vedan*ist3 at Agiupara. 
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1841, three Vernacular Schools were founded 
.ajahat and Errador, in connexion with the Agarpara 
mission. 


Calcutta Hindustani Mission. —This mission was 
founded by Mr. Corrie, and designed for the benefit of 
those natives of Cjilcutta who spook only the Hindustani, 
amounting to more than 10,000. some of whom w’ore pro¬ 
fessing Cliristians, debased and overgrown witli disease 
and poverty.” Mr. Corrie, from liis residence in tlie Upper 
Provinces, felt an interest in the Mohammedan popula¬ 
tion of Calcutta. At an early period, Abdul Masih, who 
was a good iVrabic scholar, came to Calcutta, and preached 
in his own house in the Urdu language, three times a 
week: a number of native Cliristians used to attend. This 
continued until Abdul left Calcutta.^ Little was done 
subsequently until the appointment of the Eov. J. 
Thompson and the aiiival of ]\Iiss Bird in Calcutta; she 
devoted much of her time to visiting in their houses 
many hmiilies descended from Christian parents, but wlio 
spoke only the Urdu language, spending every Thursday 
in instructing tliem at lier own residence; and for the 
last two years of her life, she was joined by some native 
Christians, with a Christian Maulavi, who read the 
prayers and an exposition from the Bible, previously 
pnqxmid by Miss Bird. One hundred and fifty-five 
families were thus receiving instruction when she was 
cut oil’ by death: along with the Eev. J. Thompson, 
she visited the jjardd ladies, many of wliom used in 

* Ilis baptism, in 1811, by the Rev. D. Brown, oxcit'^d a great 
kruient among the Musalmans of Calcutta; they offered liim 
large sums of money if he would renounce Christiitnity, or quit 
the j)laco; they persecuted liim, and he was twice, on frivolous 
pretexts, summoned before the English niagistrato, and di8chai*g<^d 
with costs. 
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the roof, 'when Mi\ Thompson 

A chapel for Hindustani 'worship 'was erected at 
Kalinga, in 1882, and two Musalmans who heard the 
Gospel, were baptized the same year in it. In 1885, 
eliurch seiwicc was held twice every Sunday, hy Mr. 
Thompson ; the attendance amounted to sixty. Tliirty- 
four Musalmans were baptized hy Mr. Thompson the 
same year. In 1839, a chapel was opened in the midst 
of the Musalman population, which excited a great 
sensation; several Maulavis oame down from Hugly to 
refute the Christian doctrines which should he preached 
there ; afterwards every species of annoyance was given, 
the chapel being situated near the Mohammedan College, 
the focus of ]\to8lem bigotry and prejudice. 

The opening of a new chapel is thus mentioned hy 
Mr. Tliorapson: — 

“ On Tliursday night, May 7th, 1889, a new Streut Cha])el was 
opened in coiinexiou witli the Hindustani department of the 
Church ^Missionary Society. The place is admirably situated for 
the work of preaching to the Mohammedans; being in the midst 
of their dwellings, and clo.se to their college. It will scarcely 
aooommodatc forty peo])le; but on the night of itB opening, and 
on many otlicr nights, there was a conooui-se of from 150 to 200, 
standing close to one another, and extending into the street. 

“ The opening of this chapel created a sensation hardly before 
known among this class in Calcutta. Some Molwees came from 
Hooghly, to tiy and refute us. However, ^hough weak in our¬ 
selves, wo have full confidence in our Lord and Master; seeing 
that the weapons of our warfare are not carnid, but mighty 
tiirongh God to the 2 >ulling down of strong holds; and being fully 
persuaded tliat Christ will fidfil the promise to Itis servants, to 
give them a mouth and wisdom whiesh all their enemies shall not 
ho able to gainsay nor resi'^.L” 




See account of Miss Bird in the notice of the T.adies’ Socioty 
)oi‘ Female Hducation. 





Bishop laid the foundation-stone of a new church, 
St, Saviour’s, May 21st, 1841, 'which has not yet been 
finished for want of funds. 


As illustrative of the effects of Christianity on the 
conduct in djiily life, a case occun'ed, in 1842, of a 
young native Chiistian, a member of the congi-egation, 
who passed through the Medical College, and received 
an appointment from Government at Patna; he had 
been, when young, betrothed to a Hindustani girl, but, 
unwilhng to marry her while she was a Musalmani, ho 
instructed her in a knowledge of Christianity, brought 
her down to Calcutta, and they were married in Mr. 
Thompson’s chapel. 

In 1841 Mr. Thompson dissolved his connexion with 
the Church Missionary Society, and became chaplain of 
the Free School, though he still continued to superintend 
the mission: Mr. Linstedt was appointed catechist, and 
along with the Maulavi was fully engaged in reading 
and expounding the Scriptures to the congregations 
in their houses as well as at the chapel, distributing 
tracts and the Bible, or portions of it, and holding 
controversies with tlie Mu salmons. 

An English School was established by Mr. Conie, 
in 1H32; Mr. Thompson reports of it in 1841, The 
Mohammedans do not show that great desire for the 
language and literature of the West which Hindus do." 
Almost every effort to extend English education among 
the Musalmans has failed; they entertain as strong an 
av.usion for the English language, as they do for the 
English religion; tlieir bigoted attachment to Arabic 
literature gives them a distaste for every other. 

Ar.ipiiii School, situated near St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and not far from the beautiful vill^of Warren Hastings, 
at Belvidero, was founded in 183 b, by Miss Haleol t. In 
183(> the annual examination was attended by .100 hoys. 
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alcott, on her going to England, transferred the 
^ool to the Church Missionary Society, under Mr. San¬ 
dy b's superintendence.^ In 1839 it was connected with the 
Hindustani Mission, under the charge of Mr. Thompson. 
In 1841 a student of the school w’as baptized; many of 
the parents withdrew their children in consequence, so 
that the numbers fell from 130 to thirty; but the panic 
gradually subsided, and in 1842 the numbers rose to 
120.® The first-class boys read Milton s Paradise Lost, 
English history, and Scripture. 

A Hindustani School wa^ established in 1833; the 


pU 2 )ils study Persian and Urdu. 

A Girls School was formed in 1834, by Mr. Corrie; 
the ensuing year it contained thirteen girls, but was 
soon abandoned for w’^ant of funds. 

This mission was transferred to the Society for the 
Propagation of Uie Gospel in Foreign Parts in 184G, and 
the Lev. S. Slater is appointed to it; vigorous efforts 
are being made to raise funds to complete the church. 


DUM-DUM. 

Tliis is a station of the Artillery, five milAs fi‘om 
Calcutta. 

Vernacular Schools were commenced here by Mr. 
Macpliorson, the chaplain, and Mr. Corrie frequently 

^ The practice which Kali Chand, the head teacher of the 
School, observed, of reading the Scriptures in his own family, 
led to the conve rsion of Posi, a Uindu female, and of advanced 
ago; she afterwards learned to read the Bible. Many otlier oases 
could be mentioned, whcie the ombrachig the doctrines of Chris- 
tionity has given a stimulus to the mental powers. 

' Interest is opposed to bigotiy; the natives attach such value 
to an English education, that they send iheir children to schools, 
though they know their sons will lose a belief in the faith of their 
forefathers. 
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them. In 1835, Miitto, a native of Eaikhali, 
where the first school was established, was baptized, by 
the Eev. H. Hutton; he has since laboured very success¬ 
fully as a catechist at Agarpara and Calcutta. 

A chapel was built hero in 1831; llutten, a native 
Christian, held service in it twice every Sunday with a 
few Cliristians; and four persons were baptized in it 
the first year of its being opened. 

An English SchooI was commenced hero in 1844, 
by the Eev. J. Long. Several of the Artillery officers 
take ,a lively interest in it, and contribute liberally to 
its support; while the religious instruction of tlie pupils 
is given by tlie Eev. H. Hutton, the chaplain. Public 
montlily examinations are held, Which are attended by 
various residents in the station. 

At Baraset, a village six miles from Dum-Dum, an 
English School was opened, in 1835, by Mr. Haffierlin, 
* nt the earnest request of the inliabitants. In 1841 it 
dwindled down to twenty-five boys in consequence of 
the want of an efficient master, and the convei'sion of 
a pupil, which caused the more wealthy portion of tlie 
community to witlidraw their children, and to institute 
other schools for their instruction. The Government 
gave them the use of a building which was formerly a 
OoUego for Cadets. A new school was opened by the 
Church Missionary Society in the viUage of Katora; a 
rich babu allowed apartments in his house for a school¬ 
room. 







Cftunan 

The town of Chunar is situated on a bluff rock, jut¬ 
ting out into the Ganges, of which it commands a fine 
view: it is called in the Hindu writings Charanadri, 
because, according to tlie Puranas, one of the feet of 
the giant Yindliya rested on it, while the other reclined 
un Giiyn, 100 miles away from it. In 1765, Chunar, 
which was then regarded as a second Gibruluir, was 
taken by the English; and in 1781, adbrdcd refuge to 
Warren Hastings, when he fled from the fury of the 
mob raised against him by Cheyt Sing. It is 574 miles 
distant from Calcutta. 

There are in the district many of the followers of 
Kuvir, a Hindu Unitarian, who is equally reverenced 
by the Hindus and Musalmans; he was a weaver, and 
lived in the days of Shu* Shah, the Cromwell of Indian 
liistory; his followers resemble Quakers in tbe simplicity 
of their dress and manners. When he died, a violent 
dispute arose between the Musalmans and Hindus as to 
whether he should be bui’ied or burned. 

IVIr. Currie resided three years at Chunar, and was 
deeply affected with the morai degradation of tlie Euro¬ 
pean invalids and tlieir native wives, bearing the Christian 
name, but destitute of the Clnistian character. At tliat 
period few EngUsli ladies ventured to round tlie stormy 
Cape ; Europeans, consequently, formed connexions with 
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/women; but it was found at Chunar, that 
"women became Christians, this connexion ended in 
marriage. An autlior remarks: The European popu¬ 
lation of Chunar is composed of invalids, men whose 
constitutions liavo very commonly been injured more by 
their own vicious propensities than by the effects of 
climate or the casualties of war, and who have grown too 
old in evil habits to be easily reformed. Having 
little military duty, they lead a life of indolence, and 
have no resources wherewith to beguile the tediousness 
of a monotonous existence.” Hr. Tytler, in 1820, 
states they were ^‘infinitely more demoralised, and more 
ignorant of moral or religious obligation, than the natives 
around them.” 

Mr. Currie began his ministry at Chunar, and always 
manifested a strong attachment to the place where he 
was stationed, in 1807, on liis ai’rival in India. He 
soon learned to read and speak the Urdu, which ho 
studied during his voyage from England; he employ<’d 
a native Christian there’to conduct a school. In 1811. 
the Church Mssionary Society made an allowance for a 
Scripture-readcT, f 

In 1815, Mr. Bowley come from Agra to reside on the 
premises which were presented by. Mr. Corrie to tlie 
Church Missionary Society, at the recommendation of 
Mr. Thomason, who, while wdsiting the Upper Provinces, 
us Chapljiin to the Govenior-General, devoted las lei¬ 
sure time to promoting rehgion among the natives. In 
1818, the number of native Christians that attended 


^ Tlie practice of eraployiug Scripture-readers, which boa been 
attended with such success in Gburcb missions in India, bus boeii 
bUcl) adopted pajt of the inacbiuery of the Church, by 
Bishops of Wbichesi.ir and Loudon, and th- sucoo-^s of tiie 
ineasui’c is likely to laedil ite iho revival of the Diu' mnic, us 
niuiiitaijicd in the Primitive Ghurch. 
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amounted to eighty, and there was a visible 
pfovement effected in the morals of the 205 European 
invalids, wlio retired for life to Chunar as the Indian 
Chelsca.i? The native Christian women, instead of being 
exposed to every species of temptation during the ab¬ 
sence of their husbands, were receiving a course of 
instruction from Mr. Bowley, who taught thirty-two adult 
natives to read. “ The women have meetings among 
themselves. On the evenings the place of worsliip is 
occupied by the Europeans, when they sing hymns, read 
a portion of Scripture, and pray, both from the Chiuch 
forms and extemporary.** When Mr. Bowley came to 
Chunar there were thirteen Christian women receiving 
instruction from a Musabian Maulavi, who also con¬ 
ducted public worship: in 1815, one of them, a Mi's. 


Bryan, died in the Lord; she committed to memory the 
morning and evening prayers of the Liturgy, and, when 
no catechist was in Chunar, she conducted worship for 
the native Christians. 

A Mr. Turnbull, in 1818, mode a grant of a piece of 
ground for a church, which was speedily erected; a hand¬ 
some tower was subsequently added, and Mr. Bowley 
remarks resiiecting it: ‘‘ The tower attracts the attention 
of tlio nativoB ifrom a distance, and leads to fi'Oquent 
visits and inquiry.” Part of the church was pewed for 
the acnommodation of Europeans, and tlie rest ‘'left 


open and matted, to mlmit of natives sitting in their 
usual posture.” The Marquis of Hastings subscribed 
1000 rupis towards it; the native Christians gave 119 
rupis; 2400 rupis were raised in Calcutta; and even 
some heallions subscribed. In 1810, Mr. Greenwood was 
located at Chunar, aod placed in charge of the native 


^ Mr. inflrtione tli« ceae of a pcfusionor at Chiinai*; in 

l^iji, uinoty-Hix ycQj’s old; lie had boen India, 

Rjud was never sick. 
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'on congregation and schools: he cstahlisl 
ng school also, which sujDported him.^ Mr. Corric, 
on his visit in 1819, observes how the laboui's of mis¬ 
sionary societies tend to attach natives to the English 
nation, by uniting their most important interests." At 
the suggestion of Mr. Corrie, a quarterly district confer¬ 
ence of the missionaries of Chunar and Burdwan was 
established. 

In 1822, the fii*st asylum for native widows that 
modem India has beheld, was established at Chunru*. 
On government being memorialised, they made a grant 
of money for the erection of twelve houses for that pur¬ 
pose. It was stated then that thirty-five native Chris¬ 
tians were learning to read the Urdu New Xostament; 
tliose who, from weakness of sight, could not learn, 
committed to memory the Catechism, and The Morning 
and Evening Prayer.—^Mi*. Bowley catecliised the native 
Christians eveiy week; and in singing he disctmled 
the native metises, remarking, “ We have given up our 
hymns in the Hindustani metre, and have substituted 
others in English; the former were rather offensive." 
He allowed no persons to receive the sacrament who did 
not intimate to him their wishes previously: then, if lie 
did not approve of them, they were requested to defer 
coming. The native Christians subscribed 172 mpis 


* Mr. Greenwood’s “ preaching in English three times a week 
at ChuDflT, diverted liim from his missionary duties." He sub¬ 
sequently dissolved his connexion with the Church Missionary 
Society, and became tutor to the Haja of Burdwan, who, on bis 
death, allowed his widow a pension of 1200 nipis per anmuo. 

Orcenwood serv'ed in a curacy foe eighteen months previous 
to sailing for India, as Bishop Middleton would not ordoiii mis¬ 
sionaries, not recognising them as under his juiisdietion; htin^ 
Alxliil Masih rocoivod Lutberau oniinatinn. The Bishop would 
aot licciise mission a iies, on the ground that misaioiiary duties 
" ore not refeiTcd to in tlio Oanons. 
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lax to the Church Missionary Society. In 
aT the request of the Corresponding Committee, several 
gentlemen of Chuuar formed themselves into a Mis- 
^ionanj Association, to regulate the temporal concems 
of the mission; it raised considerable subscriptions, but, 
owing to the removal of its early supporters, it declined ; 
in 1829 it revived a little, and GOO mpis were collected 
for it in three months. 

In 1825, Bishop Heber confirmed fifty-seven natives. 
Mr. Greenwood having left for Calcutta, in 1827, Mr. 
IMorris succeeded him, and received a salary from go- 
vomment, on account of the instruction afforded to the 
native Christian congi-egation, the greater part of whom 
are connected with the European troops, and are all 
subjects of government.” The son of Abu Talib Klion, 
th«3 celebrated traveller, was baptized by Mr. Bowley; 
his first impressions in favour of Christianity, arose from 
jiis receiving a Persian Testament from a civilian of 
Chunar, who afforded ffiim also occasional instruction. 
Trilokc, a Zemindar, was also baptized tliis year. An 
attempt was made to disinherit him in consequence;* but 


he succeeded in retaining his share of the land. A 
native widow died and left to the mission 300 rupis. 
One of the widows used to meet the other widows twice 
•a-day in the alras-houscs, for family worship : “ thus the 
infiimitic.s of old age ore soothed, and thefr minds aie 


prepared for that eternity which is at hand for them.” 
Mr. Corrie visited Chunar in 182G, and remarks, Tlie 
hearty re.sponses of the natives reminded him of tlio 
ancient way of pronouncmg Ami n.” In 1828, sixty i^ativc 


‘ As, iu consequence of becoming a Cln-istian, be could not 
ptTform the shraddha, or masses, ior his anec-slora; but bis 
father, wheu dying, placed rucIi confidence in him as a Clu'istiau. 
that he committed his propeny and the care of his bunily to 
bixn. 
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Rn adults had learned to read. Mr. Friend arhreti 
m 1828; but, after a useful course of labours for six 


mouths, ho died, in consequence of exposure to a hot 
season, and neglecting to send for medical aid in time. 
Mr. Eteson was appointed here in 1829. His salary 
was paid by government, in consideration of his minis¬ 
tering to the Europeans. 

Tu 1832, a Christian Village was formed by. Mr. 
Bowley, to afford employment to native Christians, and 
to bring them into closer contact with the heathen, so 
that the latter may see tlie native Clnistiims’ conduct in 
contrast with their own: the ground was purchased for 
1000 rupis, given by a Mrs. Williams, who attended Mr. 
Bowloy 8 ministry from 181G to 1842, when she died, at 
the ago of ninety, and left 2100 rupis, which were ap¬ 
propriated to the maintenance of Christian readers: her 
husband, who died in 1827, was the oldest European in 
India, and attained the age of 101. In 1831, Mr. Bowley 
adopted the plan of assembling his readers in his house 
two hours before day, to explain the Scriptures to them. 
A native Christian woman died in 1833 ; when eiglity- 
hve years of age, she learned to read the Now Testa¬ 
ment.! 


Missionary Oterations. —Mr. Bowley spent a con¬ 
siderable portion of every year in itinerating; his maxim 
being, “ Unless we go to the heathen, they will not come 
to us. ' His journals aie very cojnous, but there is a 
great sumeross in thtun; we shall mention a fevv things 
in tliem which throw light on the superstitious feelings 
he had to enc(»unter in his journeyings: he mentions a 

^ VVe find that, iu 1S3-1, the pice thrown every Sunday by the 
nuive Ohrinfiaiis into the poor box at -the ebureb di>or. and fit 
the iniui ot ruiniinistering the sacramt iiL, oiiiounted to sovcu nipifi 
moadil),—“ the widow’s mite," yot showing some zeal. 
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^nr Chiiiior, in 181G, where a Bralimnn had 
feast some mutton suet, mistaldng it for ghi. Wlien 
ho discovered his mistake, he forthwith consulted the 
pandits of Benares as to wJiat was to be done; tliey 
pronounced that the Braliman who gave tlie invitation 
could not be restored to caste, but that the guests might, 
if they purchased one mand of ghi, another of wheat, 
and another of jagri, deposited them in a hole under 
a banyan tree, with a quantity of wood, and then set fire 
to the ghi, which was to be poured on, and tliat he, his 
wife, and an old woman, were to be consumed, togetJaa* 
with the banyan tree; the pandit then added, if the tree 
ever sprouted, their souls were lost; if not, they would 
certainly be saved. The Brahman agreed to the con¬ 
ditions, but his wife would not. The whole family are 
out-castes to tlio jiresent day. kir. Bowley remarks, in 
1820, “It is ilifTiciilt to obtain anything hko a stated 


hearing in the market-place, or in any place of worship, 
as the practice of hearing or associating with mission- 
aiies, 01 with any connected with them, is branded with 
curses.’* The people were afraid to listen to preaching 
in tho bazars lest they should lose caste. 

In J>^23, Mr. Bowley itinerated to Bhuli, where, with 
his bullock-load of books, he rested under a tree, llio 
tliormorarter being at 104. In the evening ho made a 
bod for himself, on which he sat and argued for three 
horn, Sasscram he woc* invited by the raja,to reside 
near a serai; he hold a long discussion with tho raja’s 
fffUiily respecting Christiaiiity, and with a Maulavi, who 
ai’giied tliat God, liki* an eartlily king, might pru'don 
sin without an atonement. At a mola, ho hohl mi 


argumeTit with a Yogi, who denied the existence of good 
;uid ovil, and with a P<vramhansa, who maintained that 
notldiig imjiorfect could come from God, and that space 
w.'s God. In 1824, at Allahabad Mclo, ho .saw a f akir, 
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Eland had been extended over his head for iiS 
liis nails were eight inches long. He was often 
visited by a Paramhansa^ who stated, that* he attended 
so strictly to ceremonies that he never allowed his food 
to be dressed, hut by fnel previously purified with water, 
and dried on the roof of the house ; and that if even the 
shadow of a person below the caste of a Brahman crossed 
him, he immersed himself in the Ganges at once, to 
wash away tlie stain : he also saw another Hindu saint, 
a Paramhansas tliere, who had gone about naked for 
ten years, and had boon worshipped by many rajas, who 
placed their treasures at bis feet, and stood before him 
in an humble posture, while he, standing on one leg, 
abused them at pleasure, and did not hesitate at times to 
smite them. 

In 1626, a chapel was opened; various natives attended 
it, who would not enter the church os being a building 
in ecclesiastical style, lest they should incur reproach : 
soon after it was opened two persons were baptized, who 
received their religious impressions from the preacliing 
in tliG chapel. In 1826, Mr. Bowlcy addressed a groat 
Tumibor of natives, who were assembled near Chunar to 
witness a marriage between a tank and a grove of trees. 
Tajkan, an invalid sipalu, was baptized the same year, 
converted tlirough hearing Mr. Bowley preach in the 
bazar : be was a Kuvirite, though he had been originally 
a Mnsalman; when he became a Kuvirite, he experi¬ 
enced no persecution; hut when he was baptized, both 
i.vu\mtcs and Musalmans combined to persecute bim. 
Many of these sects, like the ancient Homans, tolerate 
all lehgions but Christianity. Ho was the instrumoiit of 
the conversion of his wife also, and when on his dying 
l>c(b ho distributed copies of the Scriptures, anrl exhorted 
his relations to acknowledge Christ. In 1828, another 
Kuvdio.* w;is led to in'.juu’o about Cliristianily, by finding 
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a Fakir s bundle, in wliich it had remi 
being read. In 1827, a Zemindar was baptized, 
who ascribed his conversion to a tract Jie received, and a 
copy of the Gospel given him by a Fakir. In 1827, Ram 
Mohan Lai died; ho was aj)a/i(liti and one of tlic very 
few of that class, who, tliough teacliing Christianity in 
the schools, have become converts to Clnristianity: his 
wife turned him out of the house on liis being baptized, 
and would no longer live with him ; the boys withdrew 


from his schools. His wife afterwards became sick, and 
was visited by a Braliman, who told her she would 
recover, if she offered a calf to the Brahmans. The same 
year Ranjit, a Ghosain, was baptized. From 1820 to 
1828, Mr. Bowloy baptized lifty-one adults. In 1828, 
Chfirles Das was baptized by Mr. Bowley ; he was edu¬ 
cated in the English school, and lias since laboured very 
usefully as a catocliist at Gorakhpur. 

In a tour, made in 1830, to Laklmau, Mr. Bowley 
sold many copies of the Scriptures to Musalmans and 
Hindus. On his visit to Lakhnau, in 1831, he opened 
three shops for the sale of Bibles—ratlier a hazardous 
experJinent in tliat city, at a time when every person went 
armed, and when it was not uncommon for one p*an to 
hold a woman's hands while another cut off her nose and 
ears, fo’’ tlie sake of the ornaments on them. In 1834, 
he remarks: There was scarcely any tiling encouraging 
a)jp<!ai*ing among the Musalmans, and they did not 
even listen to liim with • ommon politeness." In 1835 
Mr. Bowley itinerated to Mfrzapur, Janpur, and Dudri 
Mela; ho was listened to with attention by tlie people: 
at one place ho met with a ^lauiavi, who, in tlie course 
of argumeiit, referred fsniiih ii. 2, to the Musalmans; 


Mattl'ew xxii. 7, to Mohammed : and that the commnial 


in I'salm cxiix. was fultiiled in the cry of the niuezzim. 
lu his in 1839, to Azamghar, he met a pilgrim 
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from Gaya, who had been twenty-three years en¬ 
gaged in this occupation; lie informed liim that there were 
1400 pandawalas, who have more than 20,000 agents to 
draw people to Gaya. He met, the next year, a Zemin¬ 
dar, who defended the worship of the pipul tree, as being 
the residence of a goddess; on which a man standing 
near remarked, that “ as the pipul tree was eaten by 
elephants, if it could not defend itself against them, how 
could it defend its votaries?” At Sasseram, in lMJ.2, 
ho states that he addressed ‘‘ a body of men from Bhiidel- 
khand, in Scindias territories, going on pilgrimage. 
These simple-hearted and guileless-looldng people gladly 
received the Word, and in accepting books said, these 
must have cost you money ; and therefore presented me 
with a four anna piece. I took it, saying, it should bo 
distributed further in cli^ity. (It should bo known that 
Hindus are scrupulous of taking books, &o., as a meii- 
torious gift, lest the donor should reap the reward of tlie ' 
donation. They therefore like to make some remunera¬ 
tion : in the event of a refusal, the article is generally 
returned.) They promised to meet me at one stage to 
hcai’ the word more fdly. Walked into the bazar and 
addressed some persons, especially one who had some 
tiilsi plants under a pipul tree before liis house, which 
it appears, prevented him from accepting our books; 
others collected and heard, and received books." And at 
Chynpur, the same year, “ we pitched our tent close to 
a place of public resort, by the tomb of a Hindu saint, 
Harsii Boiruhy where deluded people come, throughout 
the year, to present offerings for earthly blessings. 
This man is said to have been the family priest of an 
ancient raja, whose house, in consequence of iiis vying 
in splendour with his employer, was pulhd down by 
order of his rani. To revenge himself the Brahman sat 
dmrna {i. e. to obtain redress or starve himself to death 



spot) at liis gate, and at the end of twenty-one 
aa )"3 died, and because some persons liave obtained the 
desires of their heart after maldng vows, his tomb is 
become celebrated for miracles, and fifty families of 
Bralimans are now supported by sharing in the ofier- 
ings/' But, in 1S43, Mi*. Bowley’s useful career came 
to a cJose; he died in his fifty-ninth year, of a disease 
of the heart; he was about to go out to preach, and 
wJiile walking across liis room he dropped down dead.* 


^ Mr. Bowley was a sini^ilar instance of what con be effected 
tliToUf^li the aid of Divine grace, uotwithstoudiiig various ex- 
tornul disadvantages. The son of a soldier, brought up in the 
Lower Orphan School, Xidderpiir, he w^as removed Irom it in 
1708, and draughted into the ranks of the Bengal artillery as 
a drummer hoy. While acting in this capacity at Agi a, lie at¬ 
tracted the notice of Mr. Corrie, whQ appointed him teuclior in 
his school at that place. From 1814 his voluminouB jouriiulb 
begin, and show his unwearied activity. We sometimes sec him 
ituiornting over an exiciisivo tract of country, as largo as Wales, 
sheltering himself from the burning meridian heat under hiii little 
lent, at other times sailing in a boat of his own construction, 
and preaching to the inhabitants of the numerous viJlago^; thni, 
swarm along the banks of the Ganges. And again, bko a second 
Goverdale, trauafening the truths of Holy AVrit into th*‘ Hindui 
binguage. Though an East Indian,—a class fonuorly treated 
vdih great contempt by Euro])eaus,— he showed what his coun- 
tryTuen were c .j>able of,—Bow ley in the evangelistic line,—Kyd 
iti the commercial; (Ije made the lirst dock^ in Calcutta, and gave 
its name to /U(/derpur,)—Skinner in outori)rifc; (ho rose to be 
colonel, and built u eburih at Dilhi, which cost liim .£T0,000;) 
and Do Hozio in poetry—are examples to their countrymen. The 
BishojJ of Calcutia pronounces the following jvistly desor od eulo- 
giinn on his character: “ He wuc a disciple and Jriond of Bishop 
Corrie, and a singular example of what pioiy, diligence, and love 
for his work, coujoined with on acute and sagacious mind, and a 
tliorougli knowledge of the colloquial native fonguc.s, enu effect, 
ia the course of years, under the blossing of Christ our I.ord. To 
him we owe an excellent tranblation of tlio Holy Bible into tb.- 
Hindu. Ho translalad, also, the Pilgrim’s Progress. The 
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::^^i^^^;Kichards was appointed to succeed him, hut he 
suffered from bad health, and little has been done in the 
mission since the death of Mr. Bowley. Mr.Bowley. kept 
up strict discipline respecting admission to the sacra- 
ment; those who desired to participate were to intimate 
their wish a week or month beforehand; they were 
then, at a convenient time, examined as to their 
knowledge, motives, &c., and if no objection existed, they 
W’ero admitted. 


Two Orphan Asylums were founded in 1828, for boys 
and girls, orphans or daughters of converts. Mr. Bowley 
mentions, in 1833, the case of the happy death of Lucy,- 
one of the orphans; she had been rescued four years 


Hiiidiistani H}mn Book, again, and a variety of religions tracts, 
wero amongst the fruits of liis indefatigable labours. He was 
quite unique in liis line of talents. The Hindustani H}onn Book 
is a great curiosity. His death was instantaneous, from disease of 
tho Ilf J.I c.” Though unacquainted with the Greek laiiguago, he 
availed himself so admirably of the soiwices of commentators, os 
to produce, on the whole, a veiy fair translation of the New Tes¬ 
tament into lliiuliii, at a period when there was neither a diction* 
oiT nor a gi’ammar of the language published, and it was regaided 
in the light of a mere patois. In 1S20, Mr. Bowley received Lu¬ 
theran orduiation. In 1825, he receivwl Episcopal ordination fron) 
Bishop Heber. Ho translated the Pilgrim’s Progress into Urdu j 
published a nerios of discourses in Hindui for the use of cate¬ 
chists; aiivi coDjposed a Hymn Book in Urdu. His tract, Signs 
of a True Pro]»het,” in wliich he exposes Mohammed's protou- 
sious, by comparing liis life and doctrines with those of Moses 
and Christ, with the arguments drawn from the Koran itself, has 
proved eminently useful, Wiicn ho went to Ohimai', he found no 
translation of tho Bibhi in Hindui; he wns compelled, thorefore, 
to prepai-o a translation of small poitionB of the Gospel, wliicL he 
took daily in his pocket to road to tlie people; “ hours aud liours 
w’l re passed in investigation with regard to a single verse.” Mr. 
Oorrio. ill 1817, gave him every cnoouragement, and submitted 
his roanu^icrij t to Colonel 'Willbrd, and the work looeived tho 
patronage of iLe Calcutta Bible ^- eoietj. 
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iT^^sly from the tyi’anny of her mistress, who, tliough 
professing Christianity, yet acted like a demon, by burn¬ 
ing her with a red hot iron in various parts of her body, 
for pilfering^ food to satisfy her appetite. This girl made 
rapid proficiency in her knowledge of the Bible, and 
during her illness she showed evident signs of a sound 
conversion, and breathed out her soul in prayer tind praise. 
In 1834, the asylums contained twenty-three pupils. In 
1842, it is stated, “ in the Boys’ Asylum are twenty-six 
wards, all rescued from starv'ation and vagabondism in 
the district of Mirzapur at difierent times, and sent to 
tlie asylum by the magistrate of the Zillah, or have come 
in of themselves." In 1843, the Keport mentions, that 
since the asylum was opened, thirteen girls have been 
married to Christiiiu youtlis out of it. On the death of 
Air. Bowley the orphans w^ere removed to Benares. Alany 
of them entered the asylum in an emaciated and diseased 
state, having previously subsisted on the parched grain 
picked up in the bazars. 

An English Ekee School was opened in 1815 , 
composed of the children of invalid soldiers, and of 
heathens. 

An English School was commenced in 1816; the 
government granted a monthly allowance for a teacher 
in 1823. A Hindu educated in it was baptized by 
All, BtAvIey in 1831; in 1834, it contained twenty pupils. 
Mr. Bowley writes respecting ii in 1835, I have only, 
as teacher, a ijoor ignorant invalid, paid twelve rupis a 
month, with neither spirit nor activity enough even to 
do as he is bid, to teach an English school of orphans, 
and intelligent Christian hoys." In 1842, it contained 
fori y-four boys, of whom twenty-eight wero' Christians. 

Pi^iisiAN AND Himdui Schools wcrc begun in 1810. 
Tiif: practice was adopted hi the Hindui school of pr.ying 
teacher at the rate of two rnpis monthly for tliirty- 
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and two annas a head for those who can read 

A Female School was commenced in 1820. In 
1823, there were thirty-five adult females, and eleven 
girls, receiving instruction in it: English and Urdu 
were taught. 
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This district was acquired by the English in 1801, 
having been made over to them in commutation of 
a subsidy. It is 7500 squm’o miles in extent, 150 
miles long, and 50 byoad—the size of Wales,—con¬ 
taining 15,714 villages, and S22 schools. The soil 
is a brown, rich mould, and the greenness of the 
* verdure continues oven during the dry season. The 
Ghogra and Rapti are fine navigable rivers; the latter 
abounds in kankor. The views from parts of the 
district are very grand; “The blue hills of Nipal, 
crowned with the lofty chain of the Himalaya moun¬ 
tains, tlie summits of which, covered with eternal snow, 
reflect the rays of the rising sun, and all the wonder¬ 
ful enchantment of the prismatic colours: in favourable 
weather, the magnificent barrier of the Himalayan 
mountains is observed to stand out in clear, dork blue 
above the forest, which mns along the line of the 
horizon; the peaks and icy pinnacles, as they catch 
the morning beams, glitter with a brilliancy and beauty 
scaro(dy to be equalled.” In 1813, one-third of the 
country was forest or waste land, though the whole 
district was highly cnltiYated in the rime of Akbar : 
but subsequently to that, civil wars and the invasions 
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Nipalese depopulated the land.^ It is uo^a 
rragliold of Brahmanism. There is a sect here called 
the Aghori, followers of Maha Devi, who eat human 
flesh, even when decomposed, and dead dogs: they 
are highly venerated by the Hindus, though they use 
cows’ flesh at their meals. The Cheros, Tharus, and 
other aboriginal tribes, who formerly exercised great 
power, have now disappeared, or are “reduced to a 
few miserable remnants, living in the forest." The 
Suryahatisay or solar race, were once the rulers of 
the country. 

The city of Garakhpur contains a population of 
more tlian 15,000 Hindus and 8000 Musuhnans. 

The founder of this mission was R. M. Bird, Esq., 


^ Professor Wilson, in his account of the Foe Kue Ki, remarks 
of iho IVrai to the »::a.st of Garakhpur: “ A ti*act which in our day 
is not oiil) characterised by solitude and beasts of prey, but for 
its doaflly hostility to human life. Yet at tlie birth of ijakbya, 
and for some ages afterwards, it was the habitation of mankind, 
and the field which religious piety loved to derorato with sItuc- 
tures intended to testify its own fervour, and stimulate the faith 
of posterit}. Bv the fourth century of the Christian era, the 
w'ild( •rnc had U8u>-ped the place of the cultivated plain, tbe hum 
of men had yielded to the silence of the forest.” In tho fourth 
ceritui’Y, “ the monuments of Buddhism were still erect, and 
some few of the human race still lingered among their sha* 
dows.” IL' further remarks: Such is the history of tho past ; 
from tl)at of tlie future a more cheering prospect to bo ex¬ 
pected: and deadly as may he tlie vapours wliich tho dte-p shados 
of ihe Tcrai engender, the time may yet come when they sliall be 
scutteii I before the advance of culture and civilisatiou, and ^ 
more perms iiently prosperous city, and other, and In lier and 


lasting shrines shall rise on the site of the birtli-place of 
1 Mi IFodgson discovered a Buddliist column to the east of 
t^iarakhpv.r, hf aring on it an inscription, with an otiict of Asoka, 
Hi the l^oJi charactci, enjoining tho observance of Buddhism. 
At Kuhio and Bokia other ini ages have been found. 
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Bengal Civil Service. On his arrival at 
in 1820, he determined to have a mission estab- • 
lished here, and accordingly, in 1821, he made to the 
CImrch Missionary Society an offer, in tlie name of 


the residents—that if the Society would send a mis¬ 
sionary to Garakhpur, they would raise 1200 rupis 
annually towards his support, as well as provide a, 
parsonage and church for him : they assigned, as reasons 
for the desirableness of establishing a mission there— 
that it was the frontier English station towards Nipal, 
and facilities were thereby afforded for studying the 
Nipalese language; that at Betia, near it, there were 
150 Christian families, some of whom could read, and 
are willing to receive the Hindui Scriptures—and Audhe 
was adjacent, where there was a number of Musal- 
raans; “the people are remarkably free from bigotry, 
they attend each other’s cereinonies, in some instances 
they intermarry, and there is a race from this inter¬ 
marriage which does not belong to either profession, 
and are cnnsoquently peculioidy open to the address 
of a missionary”—the I'esidents are willing to support 
schools, provided the missionary will superintend them 
—there am thirty European residents without any 
rehgious st^rrico. Tliis appeal was responded to. Mr. 
Morris wa?: appointed, but only remained four months, 
in consequence of bad health, and Mr. Wilkinson, 
along with Mr. T. Smith, come in 1824. Mr. Wil- 
kimson commenced two services on the Sabbath for 
the English residents, and two for the natives; he 
held also a week-day mooting at the houses of the 
Euroj;eans in rotation. The natives Jittended hij Jamily 
wors'iip, in which he ( .^pounded a portion of Scripture to 
them. The foundation of a native church w^us laid 
in 1825, by thirty nalivu Christians, wlio had been 


n^ciiibcrs of the Homisb Ciiurch, and came from Bclia; 
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^ ■^r$arg (3 of tiled houses ^yas built for them, and they 
were employed in agricultural labour.^ In 182G, a 
church was opened on the 1st of August; it was 
built by the labour of convicts, which was gratuitously 
afforded by Mr. Bird, who was the magistrate. 'J’he 
same yea^\ a parsonage and school-houses were also 
erected. ]Miss Bird, who so well deserves the title of 
the IMi's. Fry of North India, took a pait in the mission 
in 1827, by explaining the Scriptures on a Sunday to 
thirty native females; and during five days of the 
week, she held meetings at different houses in town 
ill succession, wherever a dozen females could he col¬ 
lected together.^^ In 1830, Mr. Smitli arrived hero, 


~ The Betia mission was founded about 1710, by Italiau mission 
aries. The pope felt so interested in it, that in 1742 he sent 
ijiis.^ionaries, at his ou fi expense^ to Betia. Tlie first Tiussionary, 
do'^uph 1^1 aria, won the favour of the raja by healing his daughter, 
who was very sicb. Two hundi’ed bigahs of land were granted, 
from the tithes of which the mission was supported. The native 
Christians gained a livelihood by keeping turkeys, geese, hogs, 
making umbrella.^, (fee.: they acquired a good knowledge of the liib 
of Christ from pictvres hung up iri the ciiurch, represeqtiiig 
the diftbvnit events in the Saviour’s history. There are about 
dOOO native Clnistian families residing at Betia. 

“ Miss Biid, w^hen in England, devoted her time and talents to 
ihe instruction of the poor and ignorant of the neighbourhood 
svherc she lived : she came to India in 182*1, and at Gai'"’khpur 
commenced at once the study of tho Urdu, and when »he acquired 
it, i'bo gave a portion of each day during the remainder of her 
life to translfiting some work into that language. In IsdO, she 
came to < 'alcutta. and spent her time, notin English social cii'cles, 
or in the society of the gay, but in visiting in their homos numerous 
poor fiuuilics descended from Christian parents, but unacquainU'd 
witli English; every Tluirsday evening sho taught a number of 
nindu.sta]ji females in her own house, and hutorly a Christian 
Mauia’. i read pravevs, and an exposition which Miss Bird pre¬ 
pared; fifty fiontdes wore receiving a coui-se of iiisUuctiou from 
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1832 he left for Benares; and during Mr. 
sons ahsenco through had health, Charles Das 
conducted part of the duties satisfactorily. 

In 1831, at the request of Mr. Wilkinson, Lord 
Bentinck, who was the unwearied friend of native im¬ 
provement, and deeply interested in tlie development of 
the resources of India, granted for the Church Missionaiy 
Society 2000 bigahs of unreclaimed forest land, on a 
lease of twenty-one years. He was most anxious to 


her at tho time of her death; on eveiy Monday evening, she 
aascmblod a Biblo-class of thirty young females at her house, nnd 
sbo also instructed a class of native hoys, wlio attended tlie school 
connected with the Hindustani mi.ssion. Her literary abilities 
were ooiisidnrable; sbo composed in India a Commontary on 
Gen-'sis, fl Dftscnptioii of England both in Urdu and Ciiglish, and 
ai 'I'ract oil the Ten Commandmeiits: she translated the “Outlines 
of Aucimit Histoiy” into Urdu, as also Brewster’s AsB-onomy, 
and she was engaged on a translation of the History of England, 
q’hough strongly attached to her family, she continued in India 
fur the s:;kc of doing good: though lame, her zeal enabled ber to 
endure a degree of fatigue, from which many robust men would 
})ave shrunk. The evcFiing before her death she sj)ent al Kiddor- 
pur Orphan Asylum, in her usual work of instruction ; tho next 
day she was cut do\%m by cholera, in the forty-eighth year of her 
ago, on the -iOth of May, 18*it. ITie Bombay Oriental Spectator 
remarks on her character: “A weak and dehcate female, in tlio 
b'xsom of u hapiy family, in the liighest circles of the land, beloved 
by Cbrislian friends, and surrounded by elegance, taste, and 
accoui)»Hslimcnts, at the call of tho Son of Man she camo forth to 
waste her strertgth, alone, and to labour amidst t^overty and igno- 
rauci’ in ihoir most repulsive forms. Hors was jue omhiently an 
nctivo and cheerful piety : in translating, compiling ho^tka, tcucli- 
iug, visiting from honsr’ to house, and expounding the word 
of God, she was indcfatigalde. Scarcely bc.smwiivf on herself tlu' 
necessaries of life, she ga\«} her time, talents, and money, to 
her Master: iirgrnfly solicited to itdiui*? to a circle which she 
loved will) tho warmest afleCtion, she could not resolve to jeiivo' 
her work, and she died in the Mdst of it.” 
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rage European colonisation, and the bringing, 
fough European agency, the millions of acres of 
waste land in Bengal into a state of cultivation, and 
particularly in Garaldipur, where, in 1813, one-third of 
the Garakhpur district was composed of waste land, 
though in Akf/ar’s time it was highly cultivated; hut 
in the sub‘:c<Juent confusion of the country, the native 
chieftains allowed it to become wild, in order that the 
forest might afford them inaccessible fastnesses, secure 
from the incursions of tlie Mogul governors. 

The Church Missipnar)^ Society gave a donation 
towards it, and by help obtained from various quarters, 
500 bigalis were soon cleared: it was designed as a refuge 
for persecuted natives, and as a means of enabling a 
Christian community to bo brought up in habits of in¬ 
dustry, and also to afford an opportunity of training 
Christian boys in agricultural employment, while they 
were at the same time pursuing their studies. Mr. Wil¬ 
kinson was induced to apply for a grant, in consequeLcc 
of seeing the good effects of a similar grant made by 
government to the Chi'istians at Betia, on his first visit 
tliere in J8Sd. Mhcn Mr. Wilkinson first went to make 
observations on the ground, three miles distant from the 
town, he had proceeded but a short distance into the 
jangal, wlion the roar of a tiger compelled him to make 
a speedy roti’eat; hut a few years subsequently, what 
a contrast! “ The cottages of the Christians occupy 
tlie place which was once the very tiger's lair, and instead 
of his angry and hostile challenge, the peaceful, silver 
sound of Christs truth is constantly hc;n*d in a little 
church, which has risen up in tlie wilderness in 1830, 
under Mr. Wilkinson’s exertions." A bazar was ereLtod 
at tlie cost of 2000 riipis ; the ground cleared was reTitcd 
to the native Christians at one rufi per bigah : the uann* 
Bashar a tpia\ or, the town of joy, was gi^m to the 
H 2 
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village, and a pretty Gothic church was erected 
on the farm in 1835. Mr. Wyhrow went to reside, in 
1880, on the farm, and makes the following remarks 
respecting it:— 


“ It was once a wild jungle, but now luxuriant crops wave 
where was once the tiger’s liaunt; and peaceful cottages, a little 
Mission bungalow, and Village Churchy stand on the very spot 
wliere wild elephants roamed at pleasure. Hundreds of chilthcu 
from our various orphan establishments, as they grow up to 
be men and women, will find here a comfortable homo; and 
wo trust to see a community rising up here, providing for all 
their own wants, raismg theii* own supplies, exercising among 
themselves all sorts of trades, and standing in sti'ong contrast 
with the idolatrous multitudes who suiTounJ them on every side. 
AM the Benares hoys who do not exhibit suflicient ability and 
iutellcctual power to induce us to form considerable expectations 
from them, vull, after loaiming weU to read the Scriptui-es, and to 
reiKlcr a reason for the hope that is in them, be transferred 
to Garakhpur: there will still remain a goodly number, £i*ora 
wliieh w 0 trust many a useful native catechist and missionary 
may be supplied.” 


Mr. Wybrow, pitching liis tent on the hanks of a tank 
which was strongly impregnated with malaria, caught 
jpugal fever, and died in December, 1840. It has been 
ascertained in India, that during live or six years after 
ground is cleared, there arises a mephitic vapour from 
the soil, which is deadly to the European constitution. 
His death whs a severe loss to the Garakhpur mission. 

lu 1841. thirty higuhs of land were kept under culti¬ 
vation chiefly by Christian boys, who work until near ten 
o’clock, then go to school till two in the afternoon, and 
engage agaih in labour from three until sunset The 
rearing of sugar cane was introduced by Mr. Wilkinson, 
but the wild elephants soon destroyed it Much of tlie 
former siu cess ot this "farm depended upon the personal 
e.xerfions of Mr. Wilkinson; for when he ret.urned from 
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^ e in 1835, he mentions, that ^‘he found the prin¬ 
cipal part of the reclaimed jangal lying waste, and only 
three Christian families living on the farm," But this 
state of things has altered : 300 acres were brought into 
cultivation in 1830, and thirty Christian families were 
residing on the farm. 

Mr. Wenduagle was for some time in charge of the 
farm ; and, after lie left, ]\lr. Menge, aided by a catecliist, 
v^ho conducted daily worship among the Christians. 
Mr. Wendnagle remarks, that the chief part of the culti¬ 
vators ai’e lieathen. ‘‘The Christians prefer earning a 
precarious subsistence by the sale of wood jfrom the 


jangal, to being set down to any regular occupation." 
^li. ]\Xenge adopted on the larm the j^lan of catechising 
the native Christians on a Tuesday evening, resjiooting 
the sermon ho preached to them on the Sunday. 

But much remains to he done: 800 acres of the grant 
are still uncultivated. j\Ir. Acliison has been lately sent 
out by the Church Missionary Society, to devote his 
whole attention to the farm; considerable attention has 
recently been directed to the subject, through the inde¬ 
fatigable exertions of H. C. Tucker, Esq., the Collector 
of the district, who has spared no pains in order that 
it might become wdiat it was originally designed to be—a 
model farm, and a second Hofwyl arising midst tlie wilds 
of nature, and the darkness of Hindu superstition. 

Mr. Eeyuolds was stationed at Garakhpur in 1882. 
In 1831 application was made to him for baptism, by 
twenty-two natives, but he did not administer it for the 
following reason: “The duplicity of the native character 
induces me to exercise much discretion and patience in 
admissions into our church, for I ieel the sad cflects 
which npostacy has in retarding the effects of our work." 
He was ordained in 1833, hut he soon left for Buxar, atid 
was succeeded by Mr. Moore, who in 1830 was appointed 
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. Mr. 'Wilkinson having, in 1835, returned from 
Europe, he “founci all changed, all strangers,"—a picture 
of the shifting nature of European society in India. 
Mr. Wilkinson was obliged to go to Europe in 1840. 
Mr. Weudnagle was stationed at Garakhpur in charge of 
the farm in 1841, hut was removed in 1844. The 
neighbourhood of the farm was then greatly infested by 
wild beasts—in 1842 a bear in the adjacent jangals killed 
three women, two men, and two children. ]\Ir. Menge 
took charge of the church and schools in 1841. 

The Garakhpur Church Missionary Association was 
founded in 1824, at the recommendation of Mr. E. Bird, 
and of the Calcutta Chui-ch Missionary Society. Messrs. 
Corrie and Clerk also took an active part in its forma¬ 
tion. Eleven schools were established, but little could be 
done through the want of suitable books. Four of the 
Tnenib(?r8 subscribed their names for 98 jupis monthly, 
and the next year the subscriptions amounted to 2303 
rupis. In 1839 Miss Bird established three boys’ schools 
in connexion with the Association. In 1841 it under¬ 
took the expenses of the churcli, parsonage, seminary, 
and girls’ school house. 

Missionary operations. — Mr. ‘Wilkinson devoted 
much of his time to itinerancy; in 1828 it led to a con¬ 
siderable excitement and inquiry, and a part of Jones 
On the Trinity," and W^ardlaw’s “ Socinian Controversy," 
was translated into Urdu, for the benetit of the .Alusalmans. 
Mr. Wilkinson visited the shrine of Gorakiiath weekly, 
and the mohant, or abbot, requested a copy of the 
Scriptures from liim.'' The districts of Buxar, Ghazipur, 

0 Tills slirine is ahout two miles from the town of G.aaklipor, 
to which it gives a name, as Calcutta is so called from the tomplo 
')f Kali; it is situated in the luidtst of a beautiful and extensive 
grove of mangos, is richly endowed, and Hindus vqiair to it from 
ihe most distant i»art,s of India; Fakirs rove over the country tx) 
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Janpur, and Azamgbiir have been repeatedly 
traversed by Mr. Wilkinson, and the Gospel preached 
in tlie dillerent villages. In 1829 the practice was 
commenced of holding '‘public readings and conversa¬ 
tions in the bazar generally every evening: one of tlie 
readers pronounces aloud a portion of Scripture, or of 
some suitable tract, the missionary standing by to notice 
the effect produced, and to answer objections. The 
attendance is very numerous, varying from one to 
two hundred persons. At the conclusion tracts are 
given away to those who can read, and are earnestly 
sought after.” Mr. Wilkinson remarks, a few years 
subsequently, “ the greater part of the converts at 
Garakhpur are persons from the neighbouring villages, 
or pilgrims, or religious mendicants, who, having been 
met with in these journeys, have followed the mission- 
aj’ies home.” The labours of Mr. Wilkinson were re¬ 
warded, about this period, by the conversion of a Musal- 
man of rank, who was baptized by liim; he received the 
name of Cornelius, and gave a piece of ground to the 
mission. The following is his history:— 


“ Sheikh Raji Oo Din wa.s a Moliammedan of rank, influence, and 
education, and sincerely devoted to the fake religion which he 
profcL-i-t’d. Hearing that his nephew had, by tlie ministry of the 
Rev. M. Wilkinson, become convinced of the truth of Christianity, 
mid was about to he ]>uptized, he jirocoeded to Garakhpur, with a 
full determination to use forcible means to compel kis relative to 
renouiico liis new creed, and to return to the religion of lus 
ancestors. To the entreaties of hi.s nephew, that he would road 
tlie New Testament, and not condemn oi>inion8 which ho had not 
examined, he turned a deaf ear; but when Mr. Wilkinson explained 


collect contiibutioiis for it. There is no visible represcuUition of 
God iij it, liis influence being supposed to preside, while his seat 
is revenmeod. The mohant holds a weekly lovee, which is oitei! 
atieudi.d even by rajahs. 
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the peculiarities of tlie Gospel system, its suitahleness to 
case of fallen sinners, and its power to convey peace and 
happiness to the mind, he began to listen with more calmness 
and deference; and at last consented to accept a copy of the New 
Testament. 

“About three montlis afterwards he returned to Garakhpur 
iKdth the same Testament, which he put into Air. Wilkinson’S 
hands, saying he had read it through and through. How must 
the heart of that pious missionary have glowed with thankful joy, 
on hearing liim add, ‘ When I received this hook my heart was 
full of enmity to Christ as the Son of God; and I came to Gorakh- 
pui* resolved, at all hazards, to pluck a lamb out of his arms. But 
be was too strong, and too gentle for me: I am not only willing 
for my nephew to embrace the Christian religion, hut I nm now 
come to give myself to Christ, and devote myself henceforward 
to his service!’ From that time the Sheikh did indeed become 
a true follower of Jesus.” 


Mr. Wilkinson’s account of him at that time is as 
follows :— 

“ He is a respectable Musalman, and has been some time ear¬ 
nestly inquiring after truth: he is tli.e headman of a village; and 
has drawn over a gi'eat portion of his people, by his conduct, to 
forbear persecuting him; and I do hope that a good feeling 
prevails among them. He is anxious to have a church and school 
erected to Clirist in his village. His age 1 take to be little more 
tliun fifty—old for this country. He is quite patriarchal in his 
a])pearance, and really so in character; a very reverend, good- 
looking man; a person of great respectability; and, what is more 
than all. so Jfar os he can he judged of, in earnest about his 
eaUation. 

“ He came to me this moi-ning in great distress of mind. He 
returned to his people on Monday, and was well rocoivod by thi m 
all; but on Tuesday night a brother-in-law broke in upon f.Jo:‘ir 
]'ei and, being a man of some conseqtiencc and influence 
am ng them, turned thtdr hearts from the dear old man by the 
’ st false statements and ivii:;icprc.sento.tions; such ns hiH lutvaig 
been fed with swiao's f*esh, &c,, everytliing that was obnoxious 
and offensive to the Musalmau’s rrimd : all Ibis whs accompanied 
witli threats and violent gestures. I have advised him wtiat to 
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yi^o has now relitrned to see what can he done towa^ 
^?rac $lKnliation; but he vnJl liave to endure, I fear, a fresh fight of 
affliction. 

“ Kader Buksh and Daniel went this evening to see tlie good 
old persecuted disciple, and to comfort and strengthen him. They 
found him quite solitary. He had just been beset by a number 
of men, about fifty or sixty, sent to him by the Alufti, a law officer 
of the court and high-priest of the MusaJmans. The disgi-aceful 
manner in which they had treated him had a good deal depressed 
his feelings: tins is not to bo wondered at, considering the great 
veneration in which ho had always been held: he was, liowever, 
blessed bo God! firm and unmoved; asserting his detennination, 
in the strength of Divine grace, to continue stedfast in liis profes¬ 
sion of Christ. May tlie Lord strengthen him, and confii'in him 
unto the end! ” 


The next day the plan of attack was, at first, changed. 
Mr. Wilkinson writes :— 


“ Tlio Mufti sent a second dispatch of men; not to insult, but 
to alluro him back to their faith. All manner of entreaties, were 
used: and having got all his own people to mourn and lament 
with them, the trial was very great to him. On finding him 
stedfast and resolved in his profession, and determined not to 
renounce his new faith, they set on to abuse and vdify l)im, and 
were preparing to practise a vile Mohammedan ti*icl' upon him; 
but the wiser among them deshed they w'ould desist, on the old 
man’s romonstranoe, that they had better let that alone. They 
left him late at night; and returiii-d to their haunts, like a flock 
of wolves, greedy, hut disappointed of their prey. Tlie I.ord 
stood by, and strengthened his servant. How strikingly do we 
witness the fulfilment of the promise in such instances, * Because 
he hath set his love upon me, therefore will I deliver him ! ’ 

“ His people had been seduced and takcu away by one of his 
relatives, a bruther-in-law^; the purpose of my visit was to sec what 
step he intended taking. The parties had taken with them eighty- 
five rupis, and other valuables to a considerablo auiount: they or*- 
in consequence, actionable; and be had been advised to proc 
against them. On asking him abouflt, he said: ‘Ko: 1 ha\\ 
sent t:; them, to let them know that I am awar(. of tUci^- de ags, 
and have requested that they will acknowledge the posfjcssion of 
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&c.;* stating iliat, as to the rest, lie should leave tliem 
jod and their oivu consciences, not doubting that they would 
soon see tlieii* error.” 


In February, 1841, the Lord Bishop of Calcutta visited 
Garakhpur; and his chaplain, the Rev. John H. Pratt, 
in a letter dated Murshidabad, March 23rd, 1841, thus 
speaks of his interview with this interesting Christian :— 

We saw ti fine old man, a converted Musalman, at the farm; 
he is seventy-nine years of age, very deaf, and of a vor}^ venerable 
look and intelligent countenance. He has been a Gliristian mauy 
years, and a voluntary catechist under Mr, Wilkinson, in the 
mission. He seemed to be much gratified at seeing the Bishop, 
and receiving his benediction. The old men has copied out the 
Essay on Hinduism, Mohammedanism, and Cliristianity. He 
prizes it highly, and says, ‘ If 1 could hut go to the King of Delhi, 
and stand before him, 1 would show him this book, and he should 
learn tlie folly of his own religion, and the T^dsdompf Chiistiaaiity.’ 
The good old Christian entertains a most affectionate recollection 
ol Mr. Wilkinson.” 


In a letter to Mr. Wilkinson, the Sheikh thus alludes 
to his old age and the death of Mr. Wybrow:— 

“ The days of my strength and beauty are gone into the heart 
of eternity; and I am gently drooping and bending with the weight 
of boor locks, and the sorrows of age, to my mothea* earth. Oui' 
8hej)heid with his staff in his hand, and sandals on his feet, has 
walked over the Jordan of death to the promised land of Canaan, 
lea^Ting us poor sheep in the wilderness.” 

In 1831 Mr. Smith preached at Ayudhia, the birth^ 
place of Ram, where 3000 Fakirs constantly reside: he 
was heard without opposition. Could a (dergyman 
|,reaching in the rookery of St. Giles’s, or in some of 
narrow lanes in Birmingham, say the same ? 
Afr. Reynolds went on a preaching tour as ftir as 
j\yudhia^ a place of great note in the PuranuB; he ad- 
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the ^riisalmans at Faizabad, a town distant one 
nrndrcd miles from any European residence; when Le 
applied the tenn Son of God to Christ, they at once 
cried out, Blasphemy! blasphemy! This is an ai-gument 
against the Socinian by|)othesis, which supposes that the 
teim is applied in Scripture to Christ ns a mere created 
being. 

In 1831 Mr. Wilkinson, in a tour near Buxar, came 
to a place where one hundred Bralmians were being 
occupied for seven days reading the Bhagavat from sun¬ 
rise to sunset; the Kuvirites “stood aloof from him, as if 
conscious of the weakness of their own system, or of the 
power of Christianity.'* He met there with the Atjhori 
Fakirs, who eat every kind of food, even cow’s flesh, and 
are held in great veneration by the Hindus; one of them 
brought Mr. Wilkinson a present of pork and a bottle 
of wine ; the Fakir himself was in the habit of di’iiiking 
eight bottles a day—his asceticism was akin to the mor¬ 
tifications of mtiny of the monks of the middle ages! 
Mr. Wilkinson entertained very little hope of making 
any converts among Fakirs, in consequence of their 
“wandering habits, lawless life, diinking, and smoking 
intoxicating herbs.” Between 1824 and 1832 there 
wore twenty-eight adults baptized. Considerable exoitt- 
ment prevailed among the Musalmans in 1833, owing 
to Dr. Wofr’s discussions with them. 

In 1833 Mr. Wilkinson found in one place to wdjicb 
he went to preach, considerable excitement among the 
natives in consequence of what was called a now mani¬ 
festation of Krishna: wo give it on the principle oj‘ ex 
nno omnes disce, A boi’ber in the village of Mulan, 
dreamed that if be. went to a ocrtdn place, be would find 
an image rising out of the ground ; be did so, and 
' rowds ^3oon flocked together; a temple wt\s built, ami 
a bazar efitablishod. It was a device of the z<^*iuindui 
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fioney for his groimd; the idol originally bclongecl 
^toTTraja going to Benares, who was a leper, and bathing 
in a tank in his village he became a little better in 
health, on which he made a present of the idol to tlie 
zemindar, who buried it through fear of the Musalmans, 
by whom it was afterwards dug up.v 

Mr. Menge, in his visits to the neighbourhood of 
Garaklipur with his catechist, remarks that he gave 
away tracts, but seldom books, as “ many are glad to 
obtain books luerely for the sake of the paper and paste¬ 
board." He, in 1846, held many conversations on 
tlie subject of religion with the Musalmans; he found 
that if one comes he listens with much greater attention 
than if several are present; the Hindus, Iiowever, ore, 
on tlin whole, far more inclined to listen with pleasure 
to the Gospel than the Musalmans." Mr. Menge during 
this year preached in thirty-eight diflerent villages, and 
remarks, “ I hate found great simplicity in poor villages, 
especially if removed from the corrupting influence of 
large towns." 

An Orphan Institution was founded in 1838. Tliirty 
were sent from Benares, and a number l>om Agra. An 
agreement was made between the Church Missionary 
Association at Benares and Mr. Wilkinson, that the 
clever boys from Gorakhpur should be sent to Benares, 
to be educated, and the less gifted boys sliould be sent 
from Th.iiares to Garaklipur, and trained for hirmers.’' 
In 1811 Jagaband, a Brahman, was a teacher in it: on 
his becoming a Christian lie was deprived of his property, 
his wifi.*, and his c])ildreii. 

Educational. —In 18‘23 Mr. Morris, of the Church 
kCssionary Society, came here at the request oF tlie 
residents, and established five vernacular schools contain¬ 


ing 110 jjupils; one of tliem was for the sipahi?-, O.-nned 
at their own request, when they heard tlijit boys were 
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to read. Prejudice was then very strong j 
of Jesus was found to he erased from several of 
the school books by the hoys; though it was introduced 
merely in an historical manner, they were afraid to 
pronounce it, lest they should lose caste. Mr. Wilkin¬ 
son states, when he arrived at Garakhpur, in 1824 : “ I 
found under a tree in the mission compound, a few un- 
clotl)ed boys, with their bodies covered with dirt and 
dust, reading, or rather chanting the letters of the Hiudu 
or Kaithi alphabet. An old man was their teacher, who 
was able to conduct them no fartlier than the mere 
writing the consonants and vowels, similar to our a, by c. 
and even that in a very imperfect manner, as far as sound 
or sense was Concerned.!’ Mr. Wilkinson feared to dis¬ 
miss the old man at once, as the boys would have gone 
away from tlic school with him; but when they became 
used to the new teacher, the old one was discharged: a 
few boys left, who soon applied for admission again, but 
it was rofueed. Hindu boys attending missionary schools, 
in many cases, • entertained the notion tliat by so doing 
they were conferring a favour on the missionary ; and 
this feeling prevails generally vuth regard to charity 
schools in Bengal. In 1834, there being too many for 
effectual superintendence, the number of schools was 
reduced to two. The report of tlie Garaklipur Associ¬ 
ation for that year states: “ The committee has been 
now upwards of ten years endeavouring to establish a 
circle of native schools; but regi-et to say, they have 
not had the success which might have been expected.'* 
The Bible was explained by Musalmnu teachers. 

A He.winary was founded in 1825, by Mr. Wil¬ 
kinson, with the intention of training up b()} s us oato- 
chists and teachers, and of entirely withdrawing tliom 
from tiie influence of heathen example, which so n 
counteracts the good that has been rcccis cd in day 
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A uarden was attached, planted with 

*1 • 1 1 1 1 
and fruit-trees, Avliich the students were to ciil- 

tivate in their leisure hours : a similar plan lias been 
attended with great success at Hofwyl in Switzerland. 
Those only were to bo admitted who had^ given satis¬ 
faction in their conduct and attainments at a central 
school, founded in 1824, for the study of English, Per¬ 
sian, and Urdu. This school did not succeed through 
want of hooks. There was not a single school book in 
it but what Mr. Wilkinson was obliged to prepare 
himself. He writes thus in 1824: I have hitherto 
really been unable to do anything in cloven schools 
established, wholly for want of books; I have not 
had a single school book but what I have prepared 
myself. I have written to Calcutta, but without being 
able to x^rocure any. I was surprised to heai* from Mr. 
Lowley, that ho had never been able to do anything 
in schools, for want of the proper supply of school 
books.” In 182C, the seminary had eleven pupils; 
and, in 1828, twelve. In 1832, the study of English 
was begun regularly: the Eeport states, on this point: 
“ Instruction in English, by furnishing ideas unconnected 
with the surrounding superstitions, has been found, 
in many cases, an ejffectual means of detaching the mind 
tiie learner from the debasing influence of idolatry.’* 
EiiMAL'-i ScHOOi.s were commenced by Mrs. Wilkinson, 
in On her going to Europe, in consequence of 

ill health, Miss Bird took charge of them. In 1829, a 
Eeaialk Orphan Asylum was ostabhshed: in 1834, it 
contained fourteen puxhls; English and Persian foiuned 
part of their studies. Mrs. Eeynolds, in 1834, had 
thom under her superintendence, and introduced the 
study of English. The school was enlarged in 1842, 
and the maigistrato kir dly allowed the gi’atuitons labour 
of the convicts for the building. Mrs. Mengc then took 
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of it, and tlie girls attended family prayer 
enge’s house, when a few verses of Matthew and 
Genesis were read at a time; they were then catechised 
on what was* read, as Mr. Menge iinds the best mode of 
conveying instruction to the Hindus, is by catecliising, 
rather than by preaching. IMost of the girls can read 
the Bible, both in Urdu and Hindu. In 1845, Mr. 
Menge found it useful to read to them Mrs. Sherwood's 
Indian Pilgrim, translated into Urdu. 

An English School was established at Gorakhpur in 
1835; a meeting was convened for its formation, at 
which 200 natives attended. 

The prospects of this mission are improving very 
mucli, being aided by the labours of tlie collector of the 
district, H. 0. Tucker, Esq.; and a Mr. Greenfield has 
been lately sent out from England to take charge of the 
school 



J^unalapa iMisisiiott. 

The station of Simla is 8700 feet above the sea-level, 
and enjoys a delightful climate. It is resorted to by more 
than COO Europeans in the hot season; and, being about 
100 miles distant from Dilhi, it will be still more fre¬ 
quented, when a line of railroads shall connect Calcutta 
and Dilhi. The first European house was erected at 
Simla, in 1827, 

The Himalayas placed no barriers to the superstitions 
of Hindus; in one of their most frozen and wildest 
regions is Xedemath, for ages a celebrated shrine, re¬ 
sorted to by pilgrims from all parts of India, as “the 
holy land of the Gangetic source;" human sacrifices 
were formerly common there. “Every valley has its 
spirit and every hill its demon, and tlie heaven-springing 
. pinnacles of sn are the temples of gods of terror and 
vengeance, who must be appeased by painful pilgrim¬ 
ages, And yet man is vile, amid the grandest scenery in 
the world, where “steep rises above steep, and the lofty 
summits of the hills, the fancied abodes of spirits, are 
lost in clouds; while far below, the broad and foaming 
river is only distinguishable as a silver-like line; so vast 
indeed are those mountains and to such heights do Uiey 
attain, that gloomy forests of the tallest pines appear but 
as grass, and give a colour rather than a feature to the 
precipitous sides." 
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difficulties of the Tibetan language spoken in 
the neighbourhood have been greatly smoothed by the 
labours of Eemusat, Ksoma di Koros, and Schmid of 
the llussian academy, so as to facilitate the means for a 
future extension of the Himalaya Mission to the regions 
of Tartary. 

Many had recruited their exhausted spirits, rein¬ 
vigorated their bodily powers by breatliing the pure air 
of the rugged Himdaya fastnesses, and indulged their 
curiosity by penetrating into these mtignificent regions: 

but few thought of the moral darkness and deformity 
that reign in those regions of natural light and beauty.” 
This reproach, however, was to bo rolled away; a 
sanatarium was formed at Simla in lft27, and the 
attention of Christians was dii*ected to the forlorn con¬ 
dition of the aborigines there. 

Bishop Wilson recommended to the Church Mission¬ 
ary Society the formation of a mission in the Himalayas, 
to serve as a sanatarium for missionaries, and also as a 
sphere of missionary usefulness, but the funds of the 
society did not allow of its being taken up. But 
in 1840, Captain Jackson, of the Bengal Artillery, 
renewed the appeal, and offered to give annually .£G0, 
during his life, towards the support of the mission; 
financial considerations, however, prevented the success 
of the appeal then. But at the close of 1840, a meeting 
w'as held at Simla, of some of the English residents, to 
consider what steps should be taken to make the truths 
of Christianity known among the Paharis, or hill 
tribes; they raised subscriptions to tlie amount of 0000 
rupis, and again applied to the Church Missionary 
Society, but v.ithout success; they then determined to 
act for themselves, and at the recommendation of the 
Bishop of Calcutta, they engaged the Rev. Mr. Brocknow 
as a missionary, and Mr. Rudolph os a catechist, Mr. 
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of the Bengtil Civil Service, exerted liiniself very 
much on this occasion, and drew up the first prospectus. 
Mr. Procknow commenced his labours at Kotghur, a 
station forty miles from Simla, in November, 1813, 
whore premises had been purchased by the residents. The 
disti’ict was populous, and on tiie high road to the vast 
steppes of Tartary; in its neighbourhood is the great 
mart for Central Asiatic produce; opportunities would 
be afforded there for the study of the Tibetan hmguage, 
which lias been so much neglected by Protestant mis¬ 
sionaries. At the monastery of Zemskar, in this valley. 
Ksoma di Koros, the celebrated Hungarian ti'aveller, 
took up his abode for five ycai’s, engaged in the study of 
Tibetan literature, ‘‘ where with the thermometer below 
zero for more than four months, he was precduded, by the 
severity of tlie weather, fn^rn stirring out of a room nine 
feet square: yet in this situation he read from morning 
till evening without a fire, the ground forming bis bed, 
and the walls of the building his protection against the 
rigours of the climate, and still he collected and arranged 
40,000 words of the language of Thibet, and nearly com¬ 
pleted liis dictionary and grammar.'' How often does 
litenu'v zeal surpass religious enterprise ! The residents 
made decided objections to a proposal for considering the 
Himalaya mission as a sanatarium, inasmuch as a vew 
lanf^ruagc* was to he leatiied, and sick inissiounries 
could not itiuorate in the mountainous districts. In 
1813, the Himalaya Church Missionary Society was 
formed; the first president was W. Gorton, £sq., of the 
Bengal Civil Service, who at his death bequeathed 
rupis to the mission: the committee objected to being 
coimccted with the Calc utta committee of tlio Cbureh 
Missionary Society, us the distance and delay were ru 
great: thus Mr. Procknow s teavelling expenses from CiJ- 
cutta to Kotghur, amounted to more than tlioy would 
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London to Calcutta. The Church Missionary 
Society in London agreed to have three missionaries 
stationed in the Hinialayus, and one of them was to be 
at Kunawar, part of the valley of the Satlej. 

In 1843, a lady in England, deeply affected with read¬ 
ing the appeal respecting the Himalaya mission, offered to 
contiibute £500 for the passage of two missionaries and 
£^5 annually, for ten years. Mr. Wilkinson, who had 
been obliged to leave India tlirough bad health, and had 
been stationed at Garakhpur, volunteered to go out to tliis 
mission : his offer was accepted, and he arrived at Simla 
in 1815. 


Mr. Procknowfound the dispensing medical aid of great 
use: he had few opportunities of preaching, as the people 
were occupied at work all day. The mountain people are 
very superstitious: many of them were afraid to sell him 
milk, lest they should offend the deities, and perish by 
selling milk to a European, who does not revere the cow. 

He began liis laboui's at Kotghur, in connexion 
with a school opened by Mr. Hudolph, in 1813 ; four 
of the boys WTre sent by the vizir of the Paja of 
Bushahir, and one was sent by the Eaja ofKuinarsen. 
He writes of the country as populous, having many ze¬ 
mindars, the people free and open, strong of mind and 
body—they feel quite independent: the melas are thinly 
attended. The llaja of Kumarsen was opposed to his 
people learning in the school, as they will not obey liim 
ii‘ they know more than he does.” The ffurus also gave 
02)position, but still the school has succeeded, notwith- 
stonding the hindrances tkrown in its way by priests 
and nobles. 

An Orphan Asylum has been established ai. Kotghur, 
desigiicd to form tlie nucleus of a Christian community, 
and to be a model to natives, for improvenicut in agri 
culture mid manufactures, as also to rescue many girls 
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the cerLuin ruin that awaits them, as females are 


sold into slayery for the worst of purposes. The men 
are lazy, and almost all works of drudgery are performed 
hy the w'omen. The zenanahs of the wealthy Hindus of 
the plain have for a long period been supplied with 
females from the hill regions; this has also increased the 
system of polyandria, w^hich prevails in various quarters. 
In 1844 it contained ten pupils; some of the children 
were rescued from great misery: one of them was brought, 
eight years old, dirty, destitute, and nearly naked. Her 
mother married again, turned her out of doors, beat her 
severely, and put her in the pigsty, giving her nothing 
to eat. 

In 184 4 ]\rr. Procknow itinerated in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kotghur, where both polyandria and polygamy 
prevailed: idols were carried in procession, having from 
six to twelve faces made of iron, copper, and silver: ho also 
made a tour to Kunawar, but found there, that from the 
scattered condition of the people, and the badness of the 
roads, lew facilities were offered for preaching; that 
education w^as the most direct means of benefiting the 
hill people.” Air. Eudolph distributed sixty tmots and 
fifty Gospels at the mela of Eampur: he observes, The 
natives of tlie hills never bring forward the metaphysical 
arguments against Christianity whicli are sometimes 
encountered in the plains.” At the Eampur nala, in 
1845, Mr. Procknow met with raayliamas from Kiioawar, 
and distribukd tracts in the Tibetan language. We give 
the following extracts from liis journal, as a specimen of 
the nature of the itinerancy in these districts:— 


“ Lail Kotghur Monday, 10th November. Found an immense 
number ot people ?u thu Sutluj valley, chiefly from the oLlier side 
of the rJvrr^ from baket :.nd Mandi, raiiaship in the hills, suhjecii 
to the i- Otoiv goverriinoiit, i;arr)dug grain tu the Eamjoir luir, 
a strong fine set of people. Many of them with whom I had a 



desired with their whole heart that the British 
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government might save them from the o])pression of tlie Sikhs, 
who had killed many of the poor people, and plundered the whole 


country on the other side of tlie Sutliij, especially Xulu and 


Mandi, to revenge their great loss in Kiilu last year, when the 
zemindars, driven to the utmost hy the cruelties of the Sikh sol¬ 
diery, arose as one man, and killed more than dOO of them, just 
opposite Kotghur. Some of the zemindars, wounded in tliis 
aiiair, came to us for medical aid. After this, however, the 
Lahore government sent more soldiers to Kulu and Mandi. Only 
with the assistance of the Mandi people the Sikhs overcame tlio 
people of Kulu, and e.tercised now atrocious cruelties, cutting 
tlie ears and noses of the poor people, and plundered where they 
found anything, can-ying away the young women, and the richest 
and most influential men of Kulu as sureties, to Lahore. After 
having plundered the country of Kulu, and broken the power of 
the peo})le, the Sikhs left and went to Lahore, posting from ten 
to twenty men at every ford and rope bridge (shiila), and leaving, 
T understand, from forty to sixty men in every fort. Diu'ing the 
last three years more than 1200 Sikhs have been killed, I learnt, 
in Kulu, and tliere is a deadly hatred between the Kulu peojile 
and the Sikhs and people of Mandi. 

“ Ail along the way to Nirt, Dutna^gar, and Kampiir, T met 
large parties between the rocks, and in caves, in the evenhig 
round a cheering fire, baking their coarse bread'of barley; some 
singing and some dancing. A groat difficulty here is, the differ¬ 
ent dialects prevailing amongst the hill tribes ; even my Kotghur 
men had difficulty in making them understand wliat I said. I 
learned, however, that the people on the otlier side of tho river 
had the same divisions of ca.ste as on this side, the same soil 
of temples, and deotas, and melas; but I understand that the 
women also danced before tlie idol, though in a se])araLe line; that 
they l ad four celebrated places of pilgrimage, in Kulu, and at 
sliort distances beyond it, to which tlie lamas from Ladak and 
China (Maha Chin), and the Bralimons from India and Ceylon, 
and i]u3 Tartar’s and Hindus resort, to make their prayers and 
pay ilioir devotions and vows. All these places are only a few 
days’ inai’oh from Kotghur, and I thereibre long and desire (bat 
the other side of the Sutluj might he opened soon for us and our 
iTiissionary influence, (Col. iv. fl.) As yet il is strongly fori idden, 
o rrrjL for ilic natives, to cross the Siitluj. 
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my tent pitehed outside the city of Eampur, on the 
Vwhexe all tlie people had to pass, so I had ample oj)portunity 
of convorsiug with them, and talking to them, going and re¬ 
turning. The 11th, 12th, and 13th, I remainal at Rarnpiu-, saw- 
many lamas from Kaua^^T, but very few from the countries be¬ 
yond it. J distributed upwards of thirty tracts in the Thibetian 
language amongst them, and bad the joy of finding many of the 
people from Upper Kanawr, near Lipe and Kauiun, who received 
medicines when on my mission ai‘y tour in May, in their own 
counti’y, now coming and bringing me a few raisins and neosa, 
as a token of their gi-atitude; tliey had brouglit with them some 
sick, suRering from rheumatism, fever, indigestion, wounds, &c., 
to get medicine. One poor boy, suffering from rheumatism, was 
cut and burnt dreadfully by tlie lamas: be was unable to walk 
straight. 1 applied a large blister, which gave liim relief, and he 
asked me when be left, for a second, to take with him to his house, 
wljich he would apply should the paiu rctium. Besides the Thi- 
betiau tracts, I have distidbuted neaiiy the same number of 
Ilindii tracts, wliich 1 think a large number, considering this is 
the fifth time I visited this mela, and those who read Ilindni are 
rnosth on the si)Ot, or come from the plains. This year, how 
ever, the mala was unusually full, and many from the lower MU 
di.stricts, and from the plains, were assembled. Amongst other 
conversations, I had an interesting one with Brahmans from 
Nirmand, just opposite Butnaggar, where, every twelftii year, a 
large mela is held, when a man slides down on a rope over a 
ranue. Nirmand is tlie largest place in the lower hUls: it is the 
only town, and said to contain more than 500 Bralimuns’ houses 
and large temploB: besides the Bralinians many of the oilier 
castes live near, but in separate small villages or clusters of 
hoiisc.s. Many of tlie Brahmaiis pf this place are learned, and 
those I saw at Ilampur carried their Shasters with them, and 
tided to defend their pantheistic doctrines. I sat down with them 
before my font, a great Dumber of people sinrounding u.s, and 
explhined to them tlie doctrine of redemption. When they left 
mo they vvanted mouey. and on my asking them why they, being 
JlruMuans of Nirmand, who are con.‘'id«u'cd very rich, (so much 
so, that tiie late Kapiuii Varir fined two of them 1000 rupis 
at oDco.) wore now going about begging. They ro])lied, tiiat 
their wealth, and that of their deotas, was gone; first of all, iho 
lute Kiijoini Yn/.ir, who died at Kopu, about a year and a iialf 
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^en he had the ride of tliat part Of the coimtiy, had taken 
by Three and siihtlety, (sending, for instance, hired tliicvcs by 
night to plunder tho temples and houses,) all the silver and gold 
idols, yea, even the brass ones, and had melted them nil. 1 roni 
the brass ones he had ftade a gun or two, I understood. Besides 
this, he continually fined the Brahmans, and they, in return, 
cursed him. After ho had lost the rule of that ])art of the coun¬ 
try, having been driven away by the Sikh soldiers, and had taken 
refuge on this side the river (Sutluj) at Kepu, the Sikhs plun¬ 
dered ten times worse than he, and the Brahmans, I learnt, 
wished him as a ruler, much rather than the Sikhs. Bwelling 
sojuewliat more upon the uselessness of their idols, and repeating 
those passages of Holy Writ which show what an ahoniination 
idolatry is in the sight of the living God, I dismissed them. 
The Brahmans here are indeed tho worst set of people, as they 
are fully aware that they deceive the people; one of them 
neav Kotghur, confesses openly, lliat he tells his tales and 
fuldes only because the people like it, and would not believe 
the truth. 

“ 2 l 9 t November.—Left Kotghur for the Sholi fair, and went 
a.s far as Bhiuji to-day, via San and Kran, both very large vil¬ 
lages, tho formei* in the ranaship of Kombarsan, the latter in 
the rajashJp of Busahir. Bui;ji, also in Bnsahir, is a very largo 
place, with large deota temples. I asked here for a house to sleep 
in, but all belonging to the deotas were occupied by the depu- 
ti*"S of the Krnn deotas, and Uieir priests and attendants. 1 
was therefore obliged to pitch my tent on the top of a high 
e.Kposed ridgev and found it so piercingly cold, that I was obliged 
to put on all my clothes and wrap myself up in my blankets; 
notwithstanding, f had only a few hours of nncomfortahle and 
unrefrt>s]dng rest. The people had, all the night, fires in their 
housii.s. 


“ 2l'rid Novomber.—Warmed my limbs and body by running 
up and dowTi before my tent; all was covered with hoar frost 
•An hour after sunrise I left wdth a lai-ge company; tho tomtoin- 
ing and music of the approaching deotas behind me, and the 
of the people, (the deotas of Kran and Bhurji went 
‘‘'gCLlier, with ail their attendants, and himdi-eds of pei>[»lo,) made 
a vf ry ytrong impression on my mind. 1 thought of tlie Jews of 
old going up every year to their temple in Jnrusalom to worship, 
palm branches in thoir hands, and singing hymns to the glory ot 
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God. Oh when, wlien will the time come for T:7re.^ 
fff^beuightcd paharis, the time of the gracious vI‘?itation of 
God! When ^Yiil they leave their dumb idols and return to the 
living God! My heai-t ached seeing their idolatry. Lord, hasten 
thy day, come quickly! I had to descend H very steep hill, nearly 
4000 feet of perpendicular descent. After walking some distance 
by a winding path, tluough a beaiitiful fir-wood, J saw the village 
of Sholi, deep in a narrow valley, beautifully situated on some 
level ground, the fields nicely cultivated, the houses high and 
neatly built, slated roofs, with carved balconies, and a cluster of 
temples in the midst of. them; four other villages quite close, 
and at a gi'eater distance many more; the people assembling in 
great crowds from below and from' above, in then best diOK.scs 
and ornaments. About a dozen tents were pitched belonging to 
the Raja of Busahir, tl»e Ranas of Kneti and Delti, the tribii- 
taiios, and their vasiis. I went first to the temples, where the 
greatest crowd was assembled: close to them I saw some small 
tents pitched for the priests, who came with their deotas, or rather 
the representatives of them fi*om Saket and Kuln (Nirmand). 

I understood it was not usual to bring the deotas on these occa¬ 
sions, hut their deputies represent them by an iron rod, and 
pieces of silk clothes, (even by pots, books, or plates), which the 
priests carry, the musicians playing before tliem. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the deotas from Saket have been here, I learned, for 
two months, having forgotten the exact date. Before the door 
which leads to the open place, court, or compound of the temples, 

I foiiJid a number of Brahmans, who, Imving shut the door, 
would not allow me to enter. I never saw such bigoted Brah- 
mans; os far as I have ti-avelled I always was allowed to enter 
tlie place before the temples, and even the deota.s’ houses, except 
that one in which the idol was. Whilst conversing with the 
Brubnians, a man from the raja, who had received word of my 
amval, came to bid me ^^^•lcome, and he at once opened the door 
which led to the compoiiiid, in spite of the rrfu.srtl of the Brah¬ 
mans, and showed nic the temples, &o. But when 1 advanced 
farther all put off their shoes, and bid me do the same; 1 refused 
to do it, and could nor proceed, I therefore saw the deotas only 
at a disifii'Ce. I was very sorry for it, as I desired to seethe 
HYim, whioJi is close to the temples, a>id of which the people had 
told me a gi«^at deal. Hdm is called the ceremony of the ablu¬ 
tions and offei-bigs, tisnal r.t these melas, two pits are said to 
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is constantly kept up, and into which rice, dal, ghi, raisins, 
neosa, &c. are d^y thrown. The ceremony begins a long time 
before the mela; the more famous the mela and the deotas, the 
longer it lasts; some Hums are said to last longer than a year. 
They conclude always with the mela, when the’ pits are. covered; 
the most superstitious people believe that the fire bums under 
the covering till the next Hum begins. Many strange supersti¬ 
tious usages are found amongst the people, and fables are told, 
and firmly believed, as to these ceremonies. By this time tlie 
music and shouting of the people had increased very much, as 
well os the firing of matchlocks, and tho deotas wore aU carried 
from above and below in procession to the temples.” 


I 
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Sanpur. 

Janpur contains a population of 00,000, and is 
forty-two miles distant from Benares: it is situated on a 
beautiful river, tho winding Gumti,- and is noted for its 
splendid ruins, and its having been for six centuries a 
seat of Moslem power. In the city are various fine build- ^ 
iugs; the Atali Masjid, built of stone, 100 feet high, has 
been erected nearly six centuries. “The surrounding 
country is richly covered with trees, and studded with the 
cnimbling monuments of past ages; in every direction, as 
far as the eye can travel, are old tombs and temples, 
of various forms, and in various degrees of preservation, 
reminding , one of the times that have passed over this 
people.” The Eajkumars of Janpur were notorious for 
their practice of infanticide, but it was abolished in 1798. 
Many learned Musalmans reside here, and others have 
tfiken refuge here from . the oppressions of the Audlie 
giivernmcnt. It formerly contained famous schools of 
Arabic and Persian literatxire. TJiO district comprises 
1,820 square miles, and yields a revenue to governmeht 
of 986,395 rupis, scarcely a fi*action of wliich is bestowed 
Oil the education of tlie people. We need not be surprised, 
therefore, at the ignorance that prevails, nor at what 
Mjt. Bowlev states, on a visit he paid to it in 1822 : In. 
many parts of the country the people will not take tracts 
or Bibles, thinking there is a bewitching power attendijig 
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The river Gumti, which hag four feet of 
in tlie driest season, affords great facilities for 


commerce: indigo and sugar factories have increased 
very much of late years. 

Mr. Bowley visited Janpttr in 182r3 ; he had various 
discussions with several learned Arabic scholars there, 
who argued with him on the ^fuestion, that as God is not 
amenable to any authority, he might pardon sin without 
. an atonement ,* “ a Maulavi, who seemed to breathe 
mui’der, spoke in a great rage, with his sword in his 
band.” He visited at the same period a mela, fourteen 
miles from Janpur, and mentions a singular instance 
of superstition there: “ Tliero is a spot celebrated for 
dispossessing spirits and healing diseases, merely by 
virtue of a brick brought from the tomb of Gonas, a 
Musalman saint of Persia. It is a mausoleum. Those 
to be cured, sit with their hands together, looking fixedly 
at a pinnacle, which they think excites a violent frantio 
motion of their head and hands, and their hair being 
dishovellod, as they are chiefly women, they work them¬ 
selves up to a gi'eat pitch of excitement; then the 
husband, or male relation, or a Musalman FaJdr, catches 
the persons by the hair of the head, and questions them 
as if he was questioning a demon, and if they do not 
answer satisfactorily, they are thumped on the head and 
hack; if the desired effect is not produced, they take 
their heavy, clumsy shoes, and beat them about their 
Imnd; the poor women, exhausted, then acknowledge 
that some person in the neighbourhood has given poison 
m gram or rice; the Fakir then pronounces that the spirit 
m expelled.' Various other cases of similar superstition 

recorded by Mr. Bowley. 

Ihe nucleus of a mission here, as at Burdwan and 
aripur, was commenced by lay agency, llunugli the in- 
efatigable exertions of G. Browne, Esq., the magisLi*ate, 
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secretary for four years, to a school he established. 
In 1830, the residents formed themselves into a com¬ 
mittee, raised subscriptions, and opened a Free School 
in the A tala Masjid, a magnificent ruin : the goveniment 
gave them 1000 nipis. A considerable sum of money 
was obtained, which was invested in the purcliase of 
three villages, and a Scripture-reader was stationed here 
by Mr. Wilkinson in 1831; Mr. Wilkinson occasionally 
visited it: William Charan, a catechist, located here 
in 1832, conducted a service for sixteen Christians, and 
superintended three schools, containing forty-five boys. 
The English service in the church was performed alter- 
natelv by the judge and collector, when the Liturgj'anda 
printed sermon were read. But great diflBculties were 
imcountered in securing proper superintendence for the 
scliool, and the committee, in consequence, resolved to 
apply to the Church Missionary Society; and in 1841, 
the Free School and property connected with it were 
handed over to the Church Missionary Society, on their 
agreeing to station a missionary at Janpur, who was 
to take the superintendence of the school. In conse¬ 
quence of the bigotry that existed in Janpur, a strong¬ 
hold of Mohammedanism, where the crescent, both poli¬ 
tically and morally, had long exercised its sway, the 
Scriptures were not taught in the school for eleven 
years, but in 1841 they were introduced, though many 
boys, in consequence, left the school. The Rev. R. IJawes, 
who an-ived in the statipn at the close of 1841, w'as the 
first superiiitendent, and has since been relieved from 
tlie duty by the arrival of Mr. Julius Ceesar; on his first 
taking charge of the school, a considerable number of 
boys quitted it, in consequence of a more stringent disci- 
phne being enforced, but it soon regained its original 
numbers. Persian and Sanskrit formed part of the studies. 
Mr. CflPsar states, in 1845, that the school had decreased, 
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the reasons he assigns are applicable to other 
'Institutions also, we give them: The want of good and 
efficient teachers; the strict discipline we keep up; the 
little value of an English education in the eyes of most 
natives ; the preference of many of the more respectable 
natives to instruction in their own schools, or to private 
tuition, for the Brahmans wish their studies to he con¬ 
fined principally to Sanskrit, while the lower orders are, 
for the most part, satisfied with a slight knowledge 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, just sufficient to 
qualify them for commercial pursuits. With the Mo¬ 
hammedans, again, Persian is the cliief object they 
desire.” Mr. Ceesar instructs the teachers for an hour 
dmly. A Sunday-school has also been established; and 
a benevolent fund was likewise formed in 1813; the 
object of which is, to allow a small sum to' orphans and 
other destitute children, to enable them to attend school. 
Clothing is issued twice in the year; the fund is sup¬ 
ported by the subscriptions of the residents; the fines of 
the school teachers and servants, and of others con¬ 
nected ^viih the mission, are given to this object; and a 
khas, or pajiug class, was opened in 1847, for the chil¬ 
dren of respectable parents, who are able to pay for 
their education, but who would be ashamed to send tlieir 
children as charity boys. Branch schools were esta¬ 
blished, botli at Badshapnr and Zuffierubad, in tlie 
neighbourhood of Janpur, in 1844; and at Furridabad, 
m 1840. At Zufierabad, the laUiy or native teacher, was 
dibimssed, in 1846, for incompetenoy; the greater part 
cf tilt boys quitted the school along witli him; alter a 
time, liowover, lie entered the school as a student, lud 
^oev i vg 30 fQ monitor. 

A beautiful Gothic Church, built after a design by 
Captain Kittu io well known as aj)onnoisseur in Gotlnc 
arcklteuture, also ti’ansferred to the Church Mssi^u- 
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Society in 1841, by G. Browne, Esq., one of the 
original ti’ustees; when collector at Janpur, he was 
mainly instrumental in raising the funds, 2000 rupis, for 
its erection. Mr. Browne, now stationed at Bhagapur, 
has been equally active in that place, in contributing 
to the erection of u church, and the having a clergyman, 
the Rev. J. M‘Allum, located there, in connexion with 
the Additional Clergy Society. Lady W. Bentinck de¬ 
frayed the expense of the glass windows of the church. 
A royal seraphine, wdth barrels, was purchased for the 
church, in 1846, by subscription. 

In 1843, the Bishop confirmed six native Christians. 
Mr. Hawes, in 1843, mentions his itinerating to Mechli 
Sliahar, where he held a long controversy with a Musal- 
man zemindar, who brought forward the following objec¬ 
tions to the truth of Christianity. The Hebrew lan¬ 
guage ceased to be spoken after the Babylonish captivity; 
how can we be sure of our having the true Scnptures ? 
The probability amounts almost to a certainty, that the 
Scriptures having been translated from Hihrow into 
Greek, fi'om Greek into English, and from English into 
Hindustani, must have become, in some degree, deteriorated. 
If a revelation come from God, it is necessary that 
paper, ink, and, in sliort, the book should come from 
God. The Gospel is recognised in the Koran, but has 
been abohsliod to make way for the latter, as the law bad 
been previously before the Gospel. Animal sacrifices 
under the law atoned for sin.” These questions show the 
acuteness and sophistry of Musalman opponents. Many 
of tliem evince a considerable acquaintance wnth the Serip- 


turos; Mr. Hawes observes, ‘‘ It was quite common for 
our opponents to open thefr parcels of hooks, carried 
under their arm, and take out a copy of the Gospel, 
either to argue some point or to ask tlie meaning of cer¬ 
tain pusstiges." 
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one of his tours, Mr. Hawes remarks : I may 
affirm with safety, that generally in these our missionary 
visits, we find scarcely more than one or two, out of 
the two or three hundred gathered round us, that can 
read the most simple hooks.” 

]\Ir. Hawes has encountered much opposition in 
preaching the Gosp’el from the Musahnans. He has 
engaged the use of one of the curious stone shops erected 
on the bridge of Janpur,?' where, along with Timothy tlie 
catechist, ho proclaims the truths of Gliristianity. On 
one occasion, the disciples of the Maulavi of the Bari 
•Masjid, in Janpur, came in a body with a leader at their 
head, and occupied the shop opposite that which Mr. 
Hawes was known to have hired on the bridge, and read 
aloud, and with much violence, a pamphlet against 
Christianity. Mr. Hawes persevered in his own course : 
but, as he w^as leaving, was assailed with missiles by the 
hand of some unknown enemy.” This is one out of 
many infftanoes that could be adduced to show the inve¬ 
terate hostility of the Musahnans against Ghristianity ; 
and yet the Rev. Gharles Foster gravely informs us, in 
his able work Mohiimmedanism Unveiled,” that Mo¬ 
hammedanism is a prepai’ation for Gbristianity, and is 
one of tlie covenanted blessings 1 If it be so, how is 
it, that since the days of Henry Martyn, up to the 
present time, Mohammedanism has presented almost a 
wall of adamant to the approaches of the Gospel in 
jN^orth India? 


p Tliifi bridge is one of the wonders of the Hindu world-r—it was 
built ill the reign of Akbar, “ a moainmont of tbo muniticence of 
the Mogul government.” In 1773, when the river was flooded, a 
brigade of English troops soiled over it. 
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Krishnagar, since 1772, the capital of the district 
of Nadya, coo tains a population of 80,000, and is bo 
called from having been the residence of Eaja Krishna 
Chandra Kay. The present family retain little but ‘‘ the 
pride of former days and thus means for propping up 
idolatry have failed. The late Ganga Govinda Sing, 
dewan to Warren Hastings, spent twenty or thirty thou¬ 
sand pounds in the erection of temples at Nadya. The 
former raja cleared the jangal away which then occupied 
the present site of Krishnagar, built a handsome palace 
in the town, and liberally endowed Brahmaoical temples 
in the district. He spent on one sacrifice alone, the 
Hotro, more than ^10,000; and hence he obtained 
the title of Agni Hotro Srimon Maha Eaja Rajendra 
Krishna Chandra Kay Bahadur. His influence contri¬ 
buted VC' y much, at the period of the battle of Plassy, to 
the ascendency of the English power in Bengal. 

The district of Krishnagar contains 4C48 villages, 
and a population of l,864,?i75 persons. 

Christianity was first preached in Krislmagar in 1804, 
by a Mr. Chamberlain, who addressed an attentive con¬ 
gregation there; he remarks, on the occasion, I w'as 
greatly surprised in hearing a Bengali utter a dreadful 
outh in English; he had learned it from his master It 
was visited by Mr. Deer in 18)^0 : in I8»81 a boys’ school 
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containing 100 pupils; and a 
of fifty pupils, in 1832. Mr. Deer took up his 
residence here, and writes, in the August of that year:_ 


“ In tho course of tins day we had tho pleasure of laying the 
foundation-atono of a congregation in Krishnagar, the first-lhuts 
of this |»lace. Five adults were baptized. 

“ Wo have much reason to praise the Lord for the opening he 
has given us. The small congregation stands in relation with 
three large heathen families. The publicity of the performance was 
the reason that it spread immediately over the town. The rage is 
great. I hear, that on the very next day the condition of the con¬ 
verts and the parents was decided by the principal men. A Brah¬ 
man of high standing, who often came to me, has been suspected 
of having received baptism, privately, and that he assisted in per¬ 
suading tlie people to embrace Christianity. He had to appear 
there, and, accordingly, showed his string, to prove that he 
not baptized; hut his neighbours are in such a rage against him 
at present, that be is not acknowledged as having caste. Ho told 
me this when I went to the school, before all the peoplo. I cer¬ 
tified that he was not baptized; hut nothing would satisfy them : 
they told him, in my presence, that he should no more make his 
appearance in the school. 

“ The decision of the parents and relations of the converts, ns 
I am told, is this: that if parents, or relations, or others, allow 
tho converts to come into their house, the hoiber, the washer¬ 
man, and the hookah (smoking mfichine) shall be refused, i. e. 
that their caste shall bo lost. 1 believe this to be true; because 
the first day after their baptism, the pandits and relations en¬ 
ticed away two of tho convert.3 to come home and see them, and 
had thorn confined, telling them to deny being Christians. They 
returned during that night, and the following day they wore no 
more permitted to go home. John Auundo’s feather wished to see 
bis son, having been absent during this time; they accordingly 
appointCAl a place in the market, where they met each otlier. 
How tlio case will turn out >vith the Braliman I cannot os yvi 
say. 

A Zemindar came to me, and asked not to have the Gospel 
read in his house. I merely said, ' This noise will soon he over.’ 
This is the only risit. I hr.ve had since the ceremony of baptism 
took place, six Mcii.miincdaus excepted, who oamo only out of 
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Before tliis, I was visited from morning till ev(? 
body courted my friendship; now, nobody comes near 
us; the teachers in the school come to me only in the night; so 
much is our house dreaded. Even the boys refuse to come for 
their remimeration on account of the examination made by the 
Kcv. A. ]^Tacpherson; and say, that if I am pleased to give them 
anything, I should distribute it at the school; to which I agreed- 
“ Such circiunstances are attended with good, and I am happy 
it is so; it stirs up a spirit of inquiry. Yesterday, Ramhun, 
together with the new converts, went to buy some articles in tlio 
market, and they were surrounded by an immense crowd: all of 
whom demanded to know what induced lliem to embrace Christi¬ 
anity. The Christians showed them the necessity of repentance, 
&c.; at which tlio mob, to ridicule them, raised the shout, * Jio- 
pent, brethren, repent! the kingdom of heaven is at handf Ile- 
peutancp, faith, and the Word of the Cross, are our cliiof themes ; 


and, indeed, I find that no other argument comes home so well 
as the simple statement of ♦hese truths; however, necessity obliges 
us continually to engage in debating points which are non-essen¬ 
tial, in order to get an opi)ortunity to bring home tlie essential 
ones." 


However, notwithstanding this opposition, Mr. Kruck- 
eberg, the some year, baptized seven families of Karta 
Bhqjas. At the commencement of 1835, on Mr. Deer's 
return from Europe, public preaching was begun with 
the help of three young natives, and continued for two 
years. Tliey were roused by the Word, which was 
evident from the violent opposition at first made, and 
Krisbnagar being the station where the courts are held, 
and thci people from all ports of the zillah liaving to come 
to town on business at one time or another, they had 
ample opportunities of hearing the Gos 2 )eI themselves, 
and eanying the news home to their re8|)ective villages.'’ 

In 1832, Mr. Hseberlin was^ot^itioned hero, and was 
very active in the estuhlis]?mentof schools and in j^reach- 
ijjg through the district, in the eoiir;>e of wliich he often 
conversed witJi pandits on tlic subject of religion; hut he 
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,s the result,—They -were too Trilling to npp 
^ery tiling I brought forward as the Romans pro- 
posed to rank Christ as one of the gods, so the Brah¬ 
mans will allow that Christianity is a good religion—for 
Englishmen. He visited various places along the banks 
of the Jellinghi, and remarks : ‘‘ The country is rich, 
and commerce is earned on to a great extent; there are 


villages witliout number—where one ends another begins. 
In a physical point of view, the Krishnagar disdlct 
affords the best opportunity of preaching the Gospel to 
the heathen; the whole is intersected with rivers, all 
easy of access; the indigo planters might, under God, 
be the greatest benefit to the country. As far as I see 
of the planters, 1 must say, the prejudices so prevalent 
against them are, in a great measure, unfounded, and 
much of their disputes with the natives must be attri¬ 
buted to the dishonesty of the people. 1 was much struck 
with the want of pagodas or mosques in the district; 
the fact is certain, that no new temples have been built 
for a length of time.” 

Mr. Hseberlin succeeded in inducing several planters to 
establish schools near their factories. He also held several 
discussions on religion with pandits, but found that no 
argnmeuts against their absurdities produced any im¬ 
pression on them. He ascertained also, that it was the 
practice of the Brahmans, in parts of the district, to put 
an idol at night before the house of any rich person, 
whom they wish to punish for his neglect of religion; 
if tlie proprietor of the house refuse to take up the 
idol, and to invite all the Brahmans of the neighbourhood 
to a feast, he will inevitably lose caste, which cannot 
bo restored until h^^ give proofs of repentance, by rich 
presents to the BtalMsms 

Mr. Hadjorlin bciiig called down to Calcutta, to super- 
intend the head seminary, was succeeded by iiJf. Kj'uoke^ 
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'^bo had under his charge six schools at Ni 
"three at Krishnagar, containing 500 hoys, besides 
fifteen native converts. One of the catechumens was 
educated in Mr. Deers school, and wished to be baptized; 
his mother interfered, he left tlie school, and for seven 
years became entirely indifferent to tlie subject of rcK- 
gion; but, on a visit made to him by Mr. Ejuckeberg, 
his early impressions were revived, and ho came forward 
as a candidate for baptism. 

In 1835, the attention of Messrs. Deer and Kruckeberg 
was directed to a new sect called Karta Bhojas; they 
heard they were exposed to persecution on account of their 
tenets, which they boro with patience; the missionaries 
viewed this as a sign of their sincerity, visited them, and 
left copies of tiie Scriptures with them. They said to 
the missionaries — "" Unless you can show us God as 
plain as we can see your body, we cannot believe.” One 
of them, GreiSj became an inquirer; but a fierce perse¬ 
cution was raised against him; poison was put into his 
food, and for four days he could not move his tongue, 
Ills wife was persuaded by her neighboius not to live 
with liim: they were so pleased with their success thus 
far, that they offered a sacrifice of thanksgiving to KnU. 
The wife of another inquirer, eleven years old, was taken 
away by her mother from her husband, and consigned 
to a life of infamy. Mr. Alexander, in 1836, jireached 
agfdnst idolatry, at the rajbari of Krishna gar: the people 
became enraged, and the next day set up an opposition 
school to the mission one, to make it a rival to the other 
in every respect; they introduced ilie Scriptures as a 
school book. 

In 1836, Mr. Deer visited the Karts Bhojas several 
times, and succeoded in having public woi'ship among 
3 hem; they agreed to it, but with reluctance, being afraid 
of perseoutior.'. the heathen seeing them pray with 
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US, considered tliem as out-caste, they were 
under a course of Christian instruction, and after 
a few months, some were baptized: a violent persecution 
was raised against them; their wives and children were 
taken from them, and were not restored until an order 
was issued from the magistrate to that effect. They 
could not procure wives for their sons, nor husbands for 
their daughters. Christianity prospered, however, and 
in the course of the year thirty of them were baptized,® 
In 1888, the head men of ten villages which belonged 
to the Karta Bhojas, presented themselves as catechu¬ 
mens, and, after suitable instruction, were baptized. 
Archdeacon Dealtry writes: ‘‘They straightway con¬ 
fessed Christ before the heatlien, and established public 
worship in the villages. This created great excitement 
and curiosity among their relatives and connexions. 
They attended the worship to know what it all meant. 
More violent opposition and persecution was the result; 
and every one tliat attended the worship was considered 
a Christian. In one village the excitement was so great, 
that, when the missionary began to preach, they anxiously 
inquired, * What! has the pestilence reached us also?' 
An inquirer had two brothers, who fled from tlieir homes 
for feai* of catching the infection. The man, before 
whose house the preacher stood, was turned out by the 


^ The Karta Bhojas do not believe in Hinduism, but, like vari¬ 
ous other sects in India, they comply externdly with many of iln 
ceremonies, for the sake of peace. They have sprung up from 
the bosom of Hinduism and Mohammedanism, as a kind of re¬ 
formers. At theii’ weekly meetings, held on Fridays, they all 
eat together witliout distinction, and sing hymns. Their devo¬ 
tions ai*e performed in the night. They originated al'out four 
centmies ago, in the neighbourhood of tlie thou mighty oihes oi 
Ganr luid Rajmahal. There are two leading divisions of r.lmm, 
one founded by a Dervish or Musalman Fakir; anotlier, al tho 
]jead of which was a Earopeon. 
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because they thought he had been the 
iging the missionai*ies to the village. But, as it is 
usual in persecutions, the truth spread, inquirers mul¬ 
tiplied, and the word of God prevailed." 

Ms. Deer gives the following account of a visit he 
made in the district, at the commencement of this reli¬ 
gious movement:— 


“ I left early for a chcuit, and arrived at Badlaung, a village 
ten miles distant from Krishnagai-. Several of the candidates for 
Christianity were waiting for me in the field: they brought me 
into the house of one of tlie candidates, a man rather in good cir¬ 
cumstances: he ofibred me a house, in which we had also wor¬ 
ship. Paul and Hamdhun, my catechists, have been with mo: 
there is not yet any person baptized in this place; but twelve 
heads of houses with their households are preparing for baptism. 
Several of tlie neighbours and relations ai-e very bitter, others also 
spoke reasonably, especially a Boishtob, a worshipper of Vislmii. 
This denomination liave evidently ideas fi'om the Bible. The 
founder of the sect dwelt at Nuddea within the last three cen¬ 
turies, and there are to the present day students who come over 
from the borders of the river Indus. These learned students may 
have got their ideas from the Syrian Christians. Another spai*k 
of Christianity glanced into this benighted couutiy through the 
MohaiJimcdan conquest, for there is a sect in Persia called iho 
Teipish, of whom missionary Wolff formed such a good opinion. 
That sect has been propagated among the Mohammedans of this 
country. T met with a learned Mohammedan who is a Teipish; he 
firmly denlared ‘that God was to appear in the form of a human 
body.' This man has great infiuence, and several have askrd of 
liim his opinion about Christianity: ho actnaRy declares to the 
people that it is the right way, and that Mohammedanism will cease 
at the Mustdmon Lia parallel with the CRiristian era 1848 
But to return to my jouniey: I had to visit tlie Ciu istiau candi¬ 
dates, house by house; one of them is a priest, and has a large 
mosque: a relation of his has a shore in it, or else he would giv('. 
the bricks of it now, to build a chapel, which I hope will he the 
case by atid-by, through the gi’ace of God. All the people in ibis 
village are in good circumstances, and their faniilies are numerous, 
some oompr^hend eight, ten, and eleven persons. After worship 
we left the place loaded with cJlbotion from, the candidates, and 
abuses from the others. 
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rived in the evening at Ranabuuda Securri, five 
tbe above candidates: here are twenty-two houses 
Uristiaiis, and candidates for Christianity. The village is 
small, therefore the Christians are of the greater number. 

“ They assembled for worship, tlie little chapel was full, and all 
the other men of the village sat round about outside. They take 
care not to go into the chapel during worship, for any one who 
stays inside is suspected of becoming a Christian. 

“ This chapel had formerly been cut down and burnt by the 
Talukdar; the blacksmith whom he had ordered to turn the 
bambus into cools was also present. A loud laughter ensued 
when I told the blacksmith not to turn the bambus of the 
present chapel into coals as he had done the former; I had 
formerly not reported this circumstance, because I have no time 
for it, and os the Talukdar paid back the money, I saw n*o need 
for it This time the whole village was kindly and Mendly dis¬ 
posed towards ns, no sour look was seen, no unkind word heard. 
Thus the I.ord has given x)eace after long struggling, for here it 
was where the Ohiistiaus all tied a year ago, and Bayadunauth, 
our reader, was sccretod in a gi-anary, or a large globular basket 
iriude of mats, till the Talukdar’s Lutteeals (people who arc 
employed and paid for to beat others with sticks) were gone. 

“ We hod worship at sunrise, and left immediately for Aunundo- 
bash, a largo village next to Ranabunda, a distance between three 
and four miles. In Aunnndobash are thirty families candidates 
for Christianity, We had worship in the house of a ciuididate of 
tlm name of Laulmohun. Several candidates from two adjoining 
rillages were present. Time did not permit us to visit their 
viUagGs.” 


In 1838, the country was laid waste by an inundation 
of the Jellinghi, and all the ripe crops were destroyed. 
This cliiistising and awakening Land of God had, no 
doubt, its desired efiect in arousing the dormant spirit of 
many, and, on tiie other hand, there was ample oppor¬ 
tunity for Christian sympathy to show her sweet and 
cheering character." In 1830, 5000 rupis wore advanced 
to tile ObriRtians, to enable them to purchase sued coi'n, 
as their crops were destroyed by on inundation of the 
river; and they could not borrow money from the native 
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enders at a less interest than 100 per cent, 
of Madras, in his Brief Account of the Krish- 
nagar Mission/’ states on tliis subject; About the end 
of the year 1838, a remarkable movement took place in 
favour of Cluistianity, among the natives, on the east 
side of the river Jellinghi, 'when, within tlie course of a 
few months, not less than GOO families, comjirising about 
3000 souls, came forward to embrace the Gospel. A 
fearful iuundation, with which all this part of the Krish- 
nagar district was 'visited, was made instrumental, under 
Divine Providence, towards leading to this great move¬ 
ment. Thousands of helpless natives having experienced 
an entire failure of their rice crops, were deprived of all 
means of subsistence. Mr. Deer endeavoured to turn 
tliis visitation to good account. With this view he alle¬ 
viated the temporal distresses of the poor natives by 
advancing them money, (to a considerable amount on 
loan,) hoping to get tlje money hack by instalments, 
and at the same time, aided by his catechist, preached 
the Gospel unto them. These endeavours were crowned 
with abundant success, as may he judged from the fact, 
Uiat, when the Lord Bishop of Calcutta visited this sta¬ 


tion some months afterwards, namely, in October, 1839, 
about 900 souls were admitted into the church by bap¬ 
tism. But it must be acknowledged, that in this move¬ 
ment there was much that must he attributed to mere 
t.’.mpurnry excitement; much that was unsound and 
fallacious.” 

Id reply to the following question of Archdeacon 
Dualtry on the subject^ ^Ir. Deer made the following 
answer:— 


“ Dc you think that there is any secular motive that has in- 
diienced them in seeking to become Christians? ’ 

“That there might in yume instances be a little, but nothirig 
moru than the religion itself must indhcotly present. It teaches bJve 
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, to render assistance to each other in want, &o. 
is the whole of temporary motive which he cun possibly 
imagine. It is a religion of love. Many of the people are at present 
in distress; they were not so when they first ojfered themselves as 
candidates for baptism. This distress has been occasioned by an 
inimdation v.’hich has destroyed the crops througliout the district. 
The villages were all under water. Belief was sent to the suliering 
Christians, many of whom had been without food for days. Q'he 
missionaiy sent tliem rice as far as his means would allow. The 
boats went over the fields from village to village distributing relief 
to the Christian brethren as far as they were able. The heathen, 
on seeing this, said, ‘See how these Christians love each other. 
Stuely this is the true religion.’ ” “ All this may have given an 
impulse, but Mr. Deer does not know how it coidd have been 
otherwise. They have nothing but this mutual help to induce 
them to become Christians, but everything else to discourage 
them.’ 

In FoLruory, 1839, Krislmagnr was visited by Messrs. 
Sand) o, Weilbrocht, Banerji, and Deultry; they found 
inquiries respecting Christianity spreading in fifty-five 
villages; they visited Badlanga, where they were wel¬ 
comed by a number of converts; from thence to Amin- 
dabash, a small village, surrounded at a distance of one 
or two miles by otliers. One hundred and forty persons 
were baptized, the greater part of whom were Musalmans: 
a singular fact, as comparatively few converts of that class 
have been made in India. At Eanabunda half the in¬ 
habitants of the village renounced Mohammedanism; 
at Bhopurpara they baptized fifty families. At Solo 
100 converts assembled for worship: ‘Svomen joined 
In the singing, and their soft voices, blending with the 
oeeper tone of the men, had a pleasing effect.” Eighty 
persons were baptized; one ray at remarked “ he hoped 
Ood would be more favourable to liim when ho wor- 
shippod Jesus Cluist than when he worsliip)ped i\ri>lia?ii- 
niod, for then they had no tiling l)ut trouble, hut witli 
fdjo Christians they Ibiind pity, as also money and rice, 
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did not obtain from the Zemindars/’ In tliis 
visit between five and six hundred were baptized. 

In October, of the same year, Bishop Wilson arrived. 
He confirmed 200 natives at Kiishnagar Church, and 
laid the foundation stone of a Mission House and School 
for Boys at Krishnagar. At this period there were 
4000 inquirers, and among them eight gurus, one of 
whom was a spiiitual guide to 200 families. In one 
place there was such a number of candidates for 
baptism that, as sponsors sufficient could not be pro¬ 
vided then, the bishop called on the congregation to 
pledge themselves to act as sponsors,—it was a striking 
scene to see the Karta Bhojas coming forward as can¬ 
didates for baptism, with their fine Musalmnii features, 
black flowing beards, and eyes brightening as questions 
vrere proposed.” 

Messrs. Lipp and Krauss arrived in 1839 to strengthen 
the mission, and, in order to carry out the subdivision of 
labour to a greater extent, the parochial system was 
adopted, and each missionary was located in the centre 
of Ins district. We shall, therefore, treat of the mission 
now according to the division into districts —the whole 
including six missionaries, and 100 villages. The 
native Christians live scattered over a tract twenty- 
five miles long, by twenty-two broad, comprising 550 
square miles, having one Christian family to about 
forty of the mixed pojiulation. The introduction, there¬ 
fore, of the parochial division was one of urgent 
necessity 

Krishnagar or Saoar Station was placed in charge 
of the Kov. C. Blumhardt, formerly a Missionaiw in 
Abyssinia, from whence he was driven out by Jesuitical 
intrigue. It was resolved to build a church tliere in 1840. 
The bishop subscribed 1000 nipis towai'ds it, and 600 rupis 
were raised at once on the spot. It was opened in Easter, 
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six villages were under the charge of 
Mr. Blumhai’dt in 1841, and twenty-two boys wore 
receiving instruction in Bengali and English in a 
Christian seminary established at the stati jn. A girls 
school also was conducted by the wife of Kali Kumar 
Ghose, the native catechist at Bahirgachi. Mrs. Blum- 
hardt began n girls school in 1842, in Krishnagar; the 
same year {xnEnglkh school was established at the earnest 
request of the natives. Mr. Locke, the magistrate, took a 
very lively interest in it, and raised 5000 rupis from among 
the Hindu and European residents, to place it on a per¬ 
manent footing. In 1842 a boarding school for native ^ 
Christian youth was opened, the boarding and education 
of each boy costing two rupis and a half monthly ; but great 
difficulty was found at first in inducing Christian parents 
to send their children to it. A fund for the relief of 
indigent CJiristi^ms in Krishnagar was formed in 1842, by 
Mrs. Boyce; more than 1000 rupis have been subscribed to 
it, and it iias afiorded great relief to the sick, oiq)hans, 
and widows; many of the native Christians “ live from 
hand to mouth, and if tliey cannot get constant work 
tliey must staive, ns the heathen will give them no aid: 
tlie ban’icrs of caste put them out of liumanity's 
reach,'" and withdraws from them all the sympatliy of 
their countrymen. This fund has been chiefly indebted 
to the active exertions of its secretary, C. Briotzeke, Esq. 
The only friends tliese rayats have ore Christians: the 
Zemindai’s oppress them to a far greater degree than 
the Frencli aristocracy did the peasantiy of France, and 
which raised the cry at the revolution, “ La guciTe aux 
chdteaux, la paix aux chaumieres !” and as to tlje police 
protecting thorn, we have tlie official statement of Air. 
Lampier, superintendent of police. ^‘A more useless 
set of police are not to be found than in tlie Krishnagar 
district; they are all under the influence of the hirgo 
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idaries; and nothing hut money will induce them 
to exert themselves: and tlien the highest pay or 
person of most influence carries the day.” The rayats 
are, virtually, though not legally, serfs of the soil. It 
has been said tliat “ every change of government lias 
been to the rayats a change of oppressors:” we trust tliis 
day is fast passing away in India. In 1844, the Eomanists 
commenced a mission at Krishnagar; at first 140 of 
the native Cliristians joined them, but their efforts have 
been to a great degree frustrated. 

The Bishop of Madras remarks on this: Of these, 
however, forty-one ore very anxious to be readmitted into 
our own communion; and of the remaining ninety-nine, 
most are unworthy the name of Christians, half of them 
having been on the hst of catechumens for the last 


seven years, but never having been baptized into our 
chureli on account of the impropriety of their behaviour. 
There has been also a tendency among some of the most 
careless of them to relapse into Mohammedanism, from 
which they were originally converted; but as they found 
this could not be done without repurchasing their caste, 
tliey continued nominal Christians, and most of them 
have now become Eoman Cathuhes.” 

The Bishop of Madras confirmed fifty natives on his 
visit to the station in 1840; he remarks, It is pleasing 
to observe that there is usually'a disposition on the part 


of the native converts to dwell near each other, and 
separate from their heathen and Mohammedan neigh¬ 
bours. There is already a small village annexed to the 
mission premises, inhabited entirely by Christians; 
and this disjjosition to congregate togetlier seems to he 
on the increase.” The liev. E. Eeynolds was appointed 
to this station this yciir, and under his superintendence 
the English school increased in numbers and eflicieucy. 
A gieti t thirst for English was spreading, and a college was 
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by Government at the station in 1845. Wliereas 
ifW. Jones paid liis pandit .£50 monthly for instructing 
him in Sanskrit, “ the language of the gods,*’ the study 
of Sanskrit is now losing gi’ound among tlie natives of 
India, as tlie metaphysics of Aquinas did in Europe on tlie 
revival of Greek literature. We give the following account 
of a meeting held by natives on the subject ns a specimen 
of what is now occurring in various parts of the country. 


“ A public meeting was held at the station of Kishnaghm*, on 
Tuesday, the 18th of November, upon the subject of the college 
about to be established at that station. Tho meeting was 
numerously attended: amongst the influential Zemindars of the 
district, there were present Maha Kajali Srcoschimder Hoy 
Baliadoor, Rajah of Nuddeah, Baboos Bamim Doss Mookeijia, 
Sumblioonatb Mookerjia, Sreenath Pal Chowdree, Cbnnder- 
koomur Pal Chowdree, Gregopal Pal Chowdree, and Chunder- 
mohun Roy. Messrs. Bimce, Trevor, Fowle and Hobhouse, and 
Baboo Ramlochuh Ghose, were also present. The chair was 
taken by tho Rajah of Nuddeah. Tlio wishes of Government, 
as contained in a letter to the address of the Local Committee of 
Public Tnstn\ction at Kishnaghur, were explained to the meeting 
by Baboo Rumlochun Ghoso. Jt was then proposed as resolu¬ 
tion first, by Baboo Ramlochim Ghose, and seconded by Baboo. 
Bamun Doss Mookeijia, that a book for donations towards the 
building of the College be immediately opened. Carried imani* 
ruously. 

“ Resolution 2nd.—Proposed by Baboo Ramlochim Ghose, 
seconded by Baboo Chunderkoomar Pal Chowdroe, that blank 
books be forwarded to the influential Zemindars and 'indigo 
planters in the di.strict, and that they he requested to use their 
hebt oxer don to obtain donations for the College. Carried 
ununimously. 

Resolution Srd.—It was proposed by tho ehainnau, and 
seconded by Baboo Sumboonaih Mookeijia, that an address be 
forwarded to the Right Honourable the Govern or-Geue'ral, 
thanking him for the boon conferred on the inlribitants of the 
district by the institulion of the College. Carried unanimousU. 

‘‘Jie^ dutiou dth.—It was proposed by Baboo Bainiin DcbS 
Hookorjia, and seconded by Baboo Sreeuatb P«1 Chowdree, that 
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would be difficulty in conyening another meeting, 
Ciairman sign the address on the part of the meeting. 
Carried unanimously. ^ 

“ Thanks were voted to the Chairman, and the meeting 
separated. 

“ The amount subscribed amounted to nearly 13,000 rupees. 
Amongst the donations were— 

Vide List. 

“ E. T. Trevob, 

‘‘ Officiating Secretary Local Committee. 
Nuddeath, Nov. 20, 184-5. 


** CONTRIBUTIOKS TO THE KtSIINAQUUK CoLLEOK. 

Moharajah SreeschundcrlioyBahadoor,.Rajah of Nuddeah 
Baboo Bamundoss Mookeijia, Zemindar .... 
Baboo Sumbhoonath Mookeijia, ditto ’ . 

Baboo Sroenath Pal Chowdry, ditto • • . . 

Baboo Chundercoomar Pal Chowdry, ditto 

Baboo Chimdermohun Roy, ditto. 

T. Bruce, Esquire, Judge of Nuddeah • • . . 

D. J. Money, Esq., Collector. 

J. Eorlong, Esq., Muinath. 

E. T, Trevor, Esq., Magistrate of Nuddeah 

Baboo Ramlochun Ghose, Principal Sadder Ameen . 
Charles P. Hobhouse, Esq., Assistant Magistrate and Col¬ 
lector . * . . 

C. Eowle, Esq., Ditto. 

Baboo Sreegopal Pall Chowdry, Zemindar 

Bishto Chunder Sircar.. 

•Sroopersad Laheeree . . . 

THreenoepersad Ghose, Government Vakeel 

Nobinchunder Bose, Vakeel. 

Baragopol Mookerjia, Valieel . 

Woomachum Mookeijia, Mooktar. 

Lokenath Buksheo, Meer Moonshee of the Magistrate’s 

Couj*t .. 

Ubhoycliurn Chatterjia, Record keeper of ditto 
Moonshee Lulafut Hosaien, Zemindar .... 

Baboo Rammohun Dey, Chowdry . 

Kaileebhyrub Mookeijia, Mooktar. 

Isiiurchuiider Ghose, ditto. 


Rs. 

3000 

2500 

1000 

500 

1000 

1000 

400 

300 

300 

300 

200 


50 

50 

1500 

25 

25 

100 

100 

100 

100 

50 

30 

100 

100 

50 

60 
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Eoj, Mooktar. 

>cliimder Mookcrjia, Peshkar of the Magistrate’s Court 
Rainmohun Chowdry .... 

Roglioouath Banerjia, Vakeel 
Dobnatli Banerjia, Vakeel . . . 

Womakaut Bose, Moherer in Magistrate’s Court 

Portabnarain Pal, Writer in Ditto. 

Moonsbee Suckauddin Mohamud, Seresbtadar of Judire’s 
Olfice .... 


ft. 


60 

60 

30 

25 

25 

25 

25. 


25 


Company’s Rupees. 12,895 
“ E. T. Tkevor.” 

It was apprehended that the Government College would 
seriously injure the Missionary School, hut the following 
is the result communicated by Mr. Blumhardt:— 

“ By means of this College a general desire for English educa¬ 
tion has been excited in and about Kishnaghur, and this has 
brought a large number of boys into the station from the district. 

heir relations being pupils in the College, they were anxious to 
bo admitted into it also; hut being unable to pay tlie sum of 
rupis two j)er nu'nsm, which is charged at the College for each 
hoy, they had fto other alternative but to come to our school, 
which is free of charge, but txmducted on Christian priuciplos; 
and in this way the number of boys in our school has increased 
to more than double what it was last year. The number now on 
tlie list is 2'24i, of whom ICS are in daily attendance. They aro 
pui'suing the usual studios.” 


There is now at tho Sador station a boarding school 
for Christian boys, another for above twenty-five Chris¬ 
tian girls, and a congregation of native Cl)ristians. 
Tlio Bishop of Madras confiimed fifty adult natives in 
1^46. iUl these, with a handsome church, aro within 
a hundred yards of the mins of Sir W. Jones’s house 
that eminent orientalist declared that he looked on tho 
convereioh of the Hindus as an impossibility. 

llircHANDRAPUR. —The Karta BIfojas of this plaoc 
renounced Hinduism in 1827, having imbibed the prin- 
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of Gaur Ghosain, a leading Karta Bliojf 
Ilambazar: they belong to the Barbish class, who per¬ 
form their devotions by singing; the Sahihdani sect 
of them assemble every Friday for worship, and eat 
together nt night. Half the people of the village had 
become Karta Bhojas; the Talukdar imprisoned and 
flogged them, in order to compel them to worship idols. 
In 1887, some were baptized. 

In 1841, Mr. Kruokeberg took up his residence here, 
and had six Bengali schools, an English school, and 
a Girls’ school, under hie charge, besides eighteen com¬ 
municants, and sixty Christians. The earliest Cliristian 
converts in the whole mission reside here: the first 
baptisms took place in 1837. In 1812, he opened a 
school for Christian boys. In 1843, Chandi died, a na¬ 
tive catechist of great promise; though a blacksmith, he 
instructed in reading by a Brahman. He became a 
Vaishnab, and, according to the principles of that sect, 
expected a Deliverer: he heard “ the good newsfrom Mr . 
Deer and his catechists, though he opposed him much at 
first, chiefly in order to elicit information.” Ho visited 
Mr. Kruckeberg, anxious to be shown God, as, according 
to t}}e notions of his sect, “ an inward eye was necessarj^ 
for seeing God.’ His character is thus drawn by Mr. 
Kruckeberg, and there are various native Christians, of 
whom the same could be recorded:— 


“Asa native Christian, Chandi was remarkable for his affection 
to all who love the Lord Jesus. • Tliis he proved, by his disinte¬ 
restedness and kindness to his brethren, who were always 
welcome. The first attention paid to them, was the washing 
of their feet; a meal was then prepared, or the hookah placed in 
readiness for them. He showed his Christian chiiracter by Ids 
forbearance, which, in uiuuerous instances, shone out brightly. 
He was, moreover, remaikable for Ids wisdom, and the first 
pandits would give in to his reasoning. He know much of the 
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Ho liad much contrivance—much foresight, wmicli 
; rarely possess. Tlie application of his wisdom was shown 
most ill his finding in the Gospel information and advice under 
every case of trial and difficulty. His faith was strong, and mani¬ 
fested itself with increasing evidence shortly before his departure. 
In any danger or difficulty, he would say, The Lord is at hand. 
This was one of his favourite aphorisms. Often would ho comfort ' 
those in trouble with these words. 

“ Ho had a finn hold of the vital truths of Christianity. He was 
simple in his manners, and would not adopt any new European 
habit, if not prompted by a sense of duty. He preferred the 
habits of his country, in as far as they were not connected \rith 
error. As to eating and drinking, he had overcome every scruple; 
but would, for conscience’ sake, carefully abstain fi’om such tilings 
as would make his religion hatefid in the eyes of those without, 
and make their conversion (liumanly speaking) more difficult. 
He used to observe to those that laid much stress on the exterior, 

‘ It is the heart, my Mends, not the dress, tliat is to be changed.’ 
The New Testament was his constant companion. 

“ Chundy had been ailing nearly a year before his death, and 
W'lien the time of his departure drew nigh, he was so fully aware 
of his state, that be ordered liis coffin to be prepared, and selected 
the place of his buiial. In the presence of nearly the whole 
village, he called upon the Lord to take him to himself; he 
reproved the weeping, and died, full of hope of eternal life, 
through liis blessed Saviour.” 


Kabasdanga District^ contains 1500 Christians, 
scattered in eighteen villages, among a population 
amounting to more than 20,000, of whom onc-fifth are 
Brahmans, though not more than one-tenth of tho wliole 

*’ The whole of this district, as well as that of Krishnagar, was 
infested with dakaits or robbers. Thhty years ago, Bishwauath, a 
leader among them, headed a band of 400 dakaits. Bhogdi, another 
native, used to corrv' a spear in each hand, and a sabre on hi^ 
shoulder: in an attack, he killed every one within his reach, 'fheir 
enuMties were most atrocious—such as roasting Brahmans, with 
tow -lipped in oil; one man confessed he had killed thirty-three 
persoiiH W-th his own hand. But the energy of Mr. Blacqiiiere, 
the magistrate, suppressed these atrocities. 
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Rtion can read. Mr. Erauss came to reside here in 
1840, close to an indigo factory, which afforded protec¬ 
tion, and opened a field of usefulness in connexion witli 
the natives employed in it. The Zemindars looked with 
a suspicious eye on the mission house, and other dwell¬ 
ings rising in the district, and began a system of perse¬ 
cution, in order to drive the missionary and Christians 
away; but their efforts proved useless. The premises 
are thus described by Mr. Innes, the acting secretary, 
who visited them in 1841 :— 


“ The house stauds in a good-sized compound, close to the 
Bairab, a beautiful river, whose banks are richly omanienleJ 
with fine ti-ees, and the water of which is particidarly excellent 
and wholcbomo. In one comer of the compound ai-e convenient 
godovsmo, and from these buildings to tlie banks of the river, 
exl' nds a row of houses, in which the Christians reside. On the 
other side of the compound, next to the river, is a good vegetable 
garden, ;ind in the midst of it a very large banian tree, whicli is a 
great ornament to the premises. At a sliort distance from the 
mission compound the catechist’s house is built, and close to 
it, houses are rising for most of tlie readers, who will then reside 
near the missionary, and will always be under his eye. From the 
top of his liouse, Mr. Kj'auss pointed uut to me the position of all 
hi^ villages, most of them witliin sight, which are sixteen in 
iiiiiiiber. To one or other of these he sends his readers and 
catechist daily, and goes himself as frequently as opportunity offers. 
On the liOrd's day, he has service in one of the villages in 
ihc morning, and retmiis to hold service at his own house in. 
the afternoon, for the resident Christians. There is one catccliist 
at ibis station, and six readers. Two of tlie readers will live 
in two of the most distant villages, and the other four be near the 
missionaiyo Brother Kranss has family prayers every evening 
with his Chiistians at seven o’clock, when they begin l>y singing 
a hyuuj, then the catechist reads a chapter, and offors some 
explanatory remarks, and then the missionary eithor catocliizes 
tlie people, or gives them an adekess, as he did one of the 
ro'cniiigs I w’as there, on tire necessity and jiaramonnt duty of 
humility and love; after this, prayer is offer, d up. 
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ard a veiy iuteresting accomit of an old heathen, who lives 
in the village of Kabasdanga, and who is supported by his sous, 
wlio are shop-keepers. He canie one day to Mr. Krauss, begging to 
be instmetod, and, taking a packet of cloth fi-om under his ai*m, he 
unwrapped it, and produced an old and well-worn cojjy of one of 
the Gospels. This he had received, a long time before, from some 
one who was preaching in tlie neiglibourhood. He said that, 
at the time the book was given him, he could not read, but that 
he bad learnt to read, on pui-pose to be able to peruse this 
volume; and the consequence of bis reading it was, that ho 
desired fuller instruction in Clnistianity. Mr. Krauss was, at first, 
somewhat apprehensive that the old man wanted merely to 
become a pensioner, or, at least, wished to obtain some temporal-}' 
assistance of a pecuniary nature, as is found to bo so generally 
the cose. But when tlio man made no allusion to his temporal 
concerns, the missionary felt more confidence in him. A New 
Testament was given him, and he was requested to come to the 
mission house to read it; and this old man cainc day after day, 
and sat from morning till evening in the verandah, reading 
tlm word of God, and occasionally asking questions, without 
begging for a single pice. After some days had been spent 
in this manner, however, iiis sons wore determined to jiut a stop 
to his attendance on the missionary, and they shut him up in his 
house; and when I was there, he was thus incarcerated by his 
own cbildj’on, on account of his resolute determination to inquire 
jUto Chiistianity.’' 

In 184J, schools for Christian hoys and girls were 
commenced; 317 adults wen baptized, and there were 
407 inquirers. In 1842, Mr. Krauss itinerated to Cliam- 
adunga ; not far from Krishnagar, he “ found 600 Musal- 
mans, called chordara, or separatists, on account of their 
not observing any rites of the Musalmans: no sound of 
a dnim or pipe is hoard at their marriages; no feasting 
after the burial of a relative or friend/' They listened 
with great readiness to Mr. K/rauss’s preaching. “ They 
are separatists, with respect to their outward persons, 
from tire filth and dirt so common with the Musalmans; 
and they nre dissenters in heart fi’om the eiTors of 
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amed.” In 1843, about 158 persons were Jiving 
adjacent to the mission premises. The clmreh was 
nearly completed, and 100 were baptized. Mr. Krauss, 
in a tour bo made in 1843, mentions a case that occuiTed 
at Ulodanga, eight miles east of Barhampur, wliicii 
shows the opposition the inquirers encounter: 


“ On my arrival, I found six brothers, all married, and in 
])rosperous circumstances, as mairas (confectioners). 4Tioy ap¬ 
peared to have made up their minds to embrace Christianity, 
though they had scarcely any comet notion of it. Their re¬ 
spectable bearing, tlieir fine-looking families, with their requests 
to receive tliom as my disciples, impressed me very favourably. 
I spread my tent near the Fakir, to whom they contii\ued to 
pay divine adoration, and said little—waiting what God might 
bring to jja-ss. I'he Fakir rejoiced, and almost embraced me. 
My small tent then came, and was fixed under a grove of young 
mango trees. So far. all was peace and good-will. But, as a fire, 
the account spread through the village on the banks of a nulla, 
‘ Brindahun and his brothers will be Christians; there, the Fakir 
has brought in the Ishu Christo Sahib,’ echoed from one end 
to the other. People, mostly Brahmans, flocked to the pluce to 
800 what the Sahib was about. One yoimg Brahman looked into 
the but where I sat, saying, with an air of hatred ?uid ridicule, 
* Ah, then, see the Hakim! Is that the way of a respectable 
FiUroj)ean ? ’ 1 went out, and entered into conversation, but with 
little success. They left tlie place with contempt. Every means 
was tried to annoy the famibes who wore ready to join me. 
Their shops in two villages were shut; the people, under pain 
ol‘ losing caste, were forbidden to buy the least article. Here the 
means of support of about a twentieth were at once suspended. 
The confectioners, generally pure to all castes, were now polluted 
by Chi’istian hands. It was, moreover, spread abroad, that the 
Sahib had spit on all the articles, in order to desti’oy caste- 
Tlie weak minds of tlieir women were alarmecl with tlie insinua¬ 
tion of other wretched women, that the Sahib, when about to 
make them Christians, would lift part of their gonnent, and 
mark them with a red hot non. ITioy were frightened out of 
their life, and two ran away, with their families. Also two 
seiTants in attendance, were prohibited to serve them, my own 
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were cut off, and every moment we expected to be 
attacked by a furious party of latials. No kind of polico in the 
village, though very extensive. My prese’nce then was, and is 
still, the life of the poor people. A petition Las been presented. 
Still (he means of protection have not appeai*ed to such an 
extent as to appease the people.” 


In 1845, it is stated, the native Chiustiaus had begun 
of themselves to build a Christian village near the com¬ 
pound. The Bishop of Madras confirmed 191 persons 
in 1846; he was much sti*uck with the regularity and 
order of the Christian congregation, and tlie appearance 
of 120 Christian hoys and girls, “ smiling, clean, and 
happy." Archdeacon Bealtry, on the. occasion of a visit 
to it in 1846, remarks:— 


As we entered Kahasdanga, in the morning of the lOtli of 
February, the children—all Christian chUJren—wore drawn up 
in a long row, the boys on one side, the gills on tho other, so 
clean, so neat and ordeily, so sujierior in appearance to tlie 
lieatlieus around ! We widked to the church, a most pietui'csgiie 
and beautiuii LuOding; the childi‘en followed us, and foimod 
themselves into a qiuuhangle by the side of the verandah. Oh. 
to SCO them as they stood around us, and to hear them strike up a 
beautiful hymn in Bengali, to the tune of the Old Humh-edth 
Psalm! It wfis tnily a refreshing and inspiring sight, and well 
worth going from Calcutta to see. 

“In tho afternoon, the schools were e.xaminod. There we a 
Christian Boys' School, and a Girls’ School, On the ]>vemises, 
containing more than 120 children; and all gave the most 
satisfactory evidence of their general knowledge of Christian 
trutli, and of tlieir industry. ' These children ai-e brought up 
to ditlereni callings. As to the boys, one is sent to the cai’peuter, 
another to the cook, another to the bearer, &o., to learn each that 
calling by wldcli his fiituro maintenance may be secured. The 
girls ai‘e taught different kinds of useful work, and ai’e constantly 
employed. They are not pei*mittod to be idle for a moment. 
This school is supported by the Ladies Society. 

“Outside the promises, there is a little community of Christian 
weavers, who entirely support themsel . as by making cloth fcu‘ the 
native Christians. So, also, there are families of cow-kcopors, 
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^^,vv.j|3.€|55{ipply milk, butter, &c. In this way, they are forming 
a little commonwealth, who are independent of the heathen 
around them. This is more or less the case with the other 
districts. Nothing will tend more to raise the tone of Christian 
feeling among the native converts, and to spread the leaven' of 
truth throughout the district.” 


Eatnapur ^ (Euttenpore) village is distant eight 
miles from Chapra. The external appearance of the 
country has been .greatly improved by a mission being 
established at Eatnapur, similar to the effect of the 
Moravian stations in Africa, where beauty and order 
have succeeded the wildness of the desert. The Bishop 
confirmed 100 persons here in 1639. When Mr. Lipp 
came in 1840, to select liis residence here, he climbed 
up a ti-co to survey the country round for a site : during 
three months he lived in a palki, the top of which seiwed 
for his table, and the inside for his bed and dwelling- 
house ; and during that period, several of his sheep were 
carried off by leopards. But by the close of 1811, a 
substantial mission-house was erected on tlie banks of 
the gently flowing Bhairab, once a very large river; 
and in 1845, it is stated, “a little Christian village is 
rising fast round the mission-house at Eatnapur, neat, 
clean, and orderly.^ Mr. Lipp devotes two hours every 


' Tlio wliole of this district, thirty years ago, was rosoited to 
for boor-hundug; tigers and leopards also abouuded; but tlie 
indigo ])hiDtcrs have in a measui*e civilised ihe tlistrict. 

' It is a harbour of rotiige to varfous Christians, perse¬ 
cuted by the merciless Zemiijdaj's; of this we give an instance, 
which occuiTed ten years ago to a man wlio tied to Solo. He 
had a dbbt laid to his charge which ho did not owe, and was im¬ 
prisoned by the Zemindar, in order that be miglit be compelled 
to pay. Bn his inquiring the price at which he would bo released, 
be found that he must give all his property. Tliis, however, he 
(lid, and thus obtained liberty. He bad a crop growing on bis 
tieJd at the time, and he hoped by the proceeds of the sale of the 
grain to be able to continue to live in his own village; but no, 
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to the instruction of his readers ; thcro^ are 
many inquirers. At a subsequent period Mr. Lipp re¬ 
marks : ‘‘ There is a large number of poor people, who 
would be ready to become Christians, but I find not one 
family among them whose motives for changing their 
religion I consider to be pure.” 

In 1842, a Boys’ Boarding School was estabhshed. 
The Bisliop of Madras confirmed 108 persons in 1840. 
Mr. Whitehead, his chaplain, observes, on seeing the 
Christian village: “How diff’erent it is from the best 
heathen villages I ever saw!—the houses so clean, and 
regular, and Jiiry; the roofs and hedges so neat and 
trim; the gardens round each cottage so blooming, that 
Christianity could be seen and felt in the very atmosphere 
of the place.” A plot of ground is granted to every liead 
of a Christian family, and a small sum of money allowed, 
to enable him to build a cottage. Mr. Lipp also employs 
a weaver, a tailor, and a carpenter, to teach his Chris¬ 
tian boys trades ; net-making and book-binding have 
been introduced among them. Mrs. Lipp superin¬ 
tends the Christian girls’ school. Mr. Lipp remarks, in 
his Report for 1840, respecting the Christian village:— 
“ ’Witliin this year a little village has arisen on the west 
side of the mission compound, which contains now about 
thirty houses. The inhabitants, together with the school 
children, form a congregation of near 800 souls. They 
have lately contributed, out of their scanty earnings, 
towards the enlargement of the mission chapel. We have 
also succeeded in establishing a fund for poor widows 


the Zemindar had not done with him yet,—ari'angements were 
made by this persecuting landlord for seizing all the crop as soon 
as it was ripe. The poor man, seeing that his case was thus 
desperate, and knowing that no way of retrieving his fortune was 
Icit to him while he remained in his own land, took his bullocks 
and drove them away by night, leaving his cottage and fields to 
1)0 seized by the Zemindar.'’ 
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^st these villagers.” The district coutains'^980^ 
Uiistian adults and children; seventy Christian hoys arc 
in a boarding-school,—some of the former pupils have 
left the school and are appointed readers; others have 
become ploughmen or mat-makers, or engage in book¬ 
binding: forty-five Christian girls receive instruction 
from Mrs. Lipp. 

At Meherpur, a large town eight miles north of 
Ratnapnr, is a fine opening for Englisli schools: it is 
the residence of many rich landlords and Kulin Brah¬ 
mans, and Sanski’it literature wa% formerly encouraged 
there very much. ‘‘ Many speak English and eat beef 
there,”—one of the marks of “ Young Bengal.” There 
are numbers of Musalmans in -the neighbourhood, who, 
like the generality of the Moliammedans of Bengal, 
have been made such by the sword. 

Chapra (the village is about nine miles from Kiishna- 
gar) has 400 adult Cliristians. This station was occupied 
by Mr. Blumhardt, in J 840; the place was previously a 
mere jaugal. It was visited, in 1841, by th^ Bishop, 
who confirmed sixteen persons, and laid the foundation 
of a church. Mr. Deer was located here in 1841, and 
had twelve Christian villages under his superintendence : 
ho devoted a considerable amount of time to the instruc¬ 
tion of Ids readers and Christian boys, of whom there were 
thirty. He complains of the diflSculty, in various cases, 
of inducing the native Christians to continue their cldl- 
dren at school. One ot the opulent native Christians 
attended the school, and found his son at the bottom bf 
the class, much behind the other boys: uj)on which he 
exclaimed, Alas! how much my boy might have bene¬ 
fited me by feeding my herd of c6ws in the field; now 
both advantages are lost. This is one of the effects of 
the abject poverty, and consecjiient liahilitv to oppression, 
in which the fine peasantiy of India are sunk, for frec' 
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the first step to eurioHiiyy How much greater, 1 
le tyranny exercised over Christian rayats; on this 
subject Mr. Dampier, tlie superintendent of police, reports 
to government—“ There are constant quarrels arising out 
of the dislike of the ZeniindiU’s to their converted rayats, 
and it is necessary for the magistrate to keep a severe 
check over any attempt to oppress them.” Mr. Heer was 
in the habit o^‘ giving his flock a feast on Christmas day, 
previously celebrating public worship, and explaining to 
them the nature of the solemnity which was tlie occasion 
of their meeting; he found the practice calculated ‘‘ to 
effect union and harmony amongst the members, and to 
cherish love and kindly feelings among them. The 
meeting together of so sJ;rong a band may inspire all with 
courage under trials and difficulties that may come upon 
them; and thus entertaining them is a kindness they 
con well appreciate.” The readers lived with Mr. Deer, 
and went into their respective villages to assemble the 
people for prayer; ‘‘he trains and instructs them at home, 
and then they carry their knowledge among the people.” 
In 1^^41, a violent persecution arose from the landlords, 
so that the heathen were afraid to send their chilcLren to 
Ohapra School, and even the ghat manji did not venture 
to go to the mission-house for his wages. 

Mr. Deer left in 1842, and Mr. Kruckebcrg took 
charge of the mission. At Badlanga, the same year, tlie 
Talukdar put one of the converts in prison^ on a false 
chai’gc of debt; he was about to adopt the same course 
of conduct with the others ; but the greater part of them 
abandoned their valuable land, and went elsewhere. Mr. 
Kruokeberg, having left for Europe in 1845, Mr. Weiid- 
nagle was stationed here : he remai'ks, that “ tlie distance* 
of some of the villages from his house is so gi'cat^ he 
can only see the people once a month, and tliat conse ¬ 
quently their instruction aboiost entirely devolves on the 
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who are not always qualified for their 
for Europe, in 184G, and Mr. Osborne resided 
there for a few months: he reports, that “ few Christian 
parents appreciate sending their children to school, 
tliinking it to be a sacrifice, as their labouring in the 
fields affords them a pecuniary benefit. About one- 
tliird of the whole Christian population throughout the 
district attend public worship on the Lord s day; the 
remainder have not yet learned to value the Christian 


Sabbath.” 

Solo is a village, distant twenty-two miles from Krish- 
nagar. The Christians connected with the station live 
principally at the village of Meliputa, foimed cldefly 
of tliose who had been driven away by persecution from 
other districts. A chapel was erected at Solo in 1837 ; 
while, in places where there were no chapels, the mis¬ 
sionary celebrated worship in huts, or under the shade 
of trees. In February, 1839, eighty were baptized here: 
the bishop confirmed twenty-seven in October, and laid 
the foundation of an institution for Christian boys, and 
a chapel, fifty-four feet long and twenty-five feet broad, 
was erected by J. W. Alexander, Esq., at an expense of 
3000 nipis. The Rev. A. Alexander was located here in 
1830. The follo^ving account of Mr. Alexander’s mode 
of discharging his pastoral duties is given by Mr. Pratt, 
who visited the station with the Bishop in 1841 :— 


“ ]Mr. Alexander was asked what the jjeople did on the days 
when no catechist or reader coidd visit then- villages; he said, 
that tho Christians and iuquu’crs meet together in tho mud 
chapel, il tliere he one, and if not, in one of tlicir houses, and 
repeat wliat they remember of the Church prayers; they have all 
learned tlie Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ton Commfludments, 
and th( 3 ’ urure they never separate without having been able to 
odifv each other by repeating them. 

“The two evenings we were at Solo, I went with Alexander 
to liii family worship with the orphans. Ills practice is to 
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them morning and evening: ho oflers up a sliort pk 
ley repeat clause by clause after liim : lie tells them that 
hopes hy this means to teach them to pray; and that when 
they pray in secret they must use their own words. They then 
sing a hymn: the girls on the left hand and the hoys on the 
right, sometimes sing alternate verses, sometimes they sing 
together. I was most agreeably suqtriscd to hear them sing our 
English tunes so well; there was none, or at least a very little, 
of that unpleasant twan^ that is so common in native singing. 
Mr. Alexander then examines them in part of the sermons he 
preached to them the previous Sunday : this he does through the 
week, and so gi’ounds them well in the Chi-istian doctrine.” 


The Bishop recommended to the missionaries, among 
other things, the example of Sch\yartz, who used to 
form liis native catechists into a class, and give them in¬ 
struction, from some portion of Scripture, to carry to the 
various -villages they had to visit; in this way he both in¬ 
structed the teachers, and furnished food for the converts 
dispersed throughout the mission, to wliom ho could not 
himself pay a visit vei 7 frequently: upon their return, 
Schwartz required a report of their proceedings. The 
Bishop was glad to find that this practice Imd been 
followed by Mr. Alexander. A new opening presented 
itself at Joginda," and persecution arose. 


“ A lease of ground for a mission-house was obtained at 
Joginda in 1841 from a Musalman faJeir, but the landlord pre¬ 
vented the men ^vorking at it, alleging the laud to he his, and 
brought false witnesses to prove it: the latter is an easy jjrocoss 
in a country where witnesses can ho hired for fouvpence per 
diom to swear to anything. Also about tweuty-two miles north <4’ 
Solo, there ai’e 700 or 800 Karta Jjhoja.s, who are anxious inqiiuers 
on the subject of Christianity : in a village caHed Joginda, in thal 
neighbourhood, there are 101 Ciilliug tljcmselvcs Christians, U-n 
only of whom are as yet haj^tized. The population within three 
inilus of that village is about 20,000 souls. Seven children go 
down to Solo to school; but the distance is so great that it is 
difficult to induce the parents to pare with thorn. The distance 
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for years to the care of a single missionary, is 
that many of the native converts still continue ignorant, 


superstitious, inconsistent, 'w^hen so very little has been done to 
instruct them ?—As it is, the people are willing to receive in¬ 
struction in their religion, and are in many respects an interesting 
and hopeful body. 

“Their teacliers ai’e most uninteresting, and uninterested 
(except for gain) in their important work; they offer no ground 
whatever, that I can see, to hope they will ever become efficient 
teachers, or at all suitable for the office, whether we regard their 
knowledge, their chai-acter, or then* qualifications. And yet, unfit 
as tliey are, they are, I fear, as good as any likely to be procured 
about here. 

‘The mode of teaching in us^ is as dilator}^ weaiisome, 
and ineffective, as from such teachers might be expected; making 
the T)rocess of learning as little agreeable and interesting as it 
can well be made, to both Icanier and teacher; and using to the 
veiy least advantage the very brief term during which females in 
this country are allowed to reuuiiu at school. Thus also is the 
money devoted to education, expended in a manner calculated to 
jiroduce the smallest proportion of those blessed results expected, 
no doubt, by the beuevolent persons who contribute it.” 


Nadya Out-station. —The far-fumed colleges of 
Nadya interested Sir W. Jones deeply: he resided and 
studied in their vicinity, and contributed to roll away the 
reproach advanced by foreigners against the English in 
India, tliat tliey felt no interest in the country, but were 
solely intent on the pursuits of avarice and ambition. In 
his “ cliurming retreat/’ at Krishnagar, Sir W. Jones 
rpciit Ids vacations, amusing himself with botany aud 
th^; conversation of the pandits, with whom he talked 
fluently in “the language of the gods.” But tlm chiei 
attraction was the neighhourliood of Nadya, the Oxford 
of Bengal. It is a singular fact, thai, notwithstanding 
.the anti-proselyting tendency of Hinduism, Broliman mis¬ 
sionaries have I »en sent for several centuries past irom 
Nadya to propagate their faith among the hill tribes of 
Asam. 
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;fa owed much of its celebrity last century t 
iage of Raja Krishna Chandra Ray, who gave 
immense landed endowments to the BraWans. He 
abolished, however, the practice then common among 
the Hindus in the district of Nadya, of selling their 
sisters and daughters. He was noted for the reverence 
he paid to Brahmans and monkeys, and is said to have 
spent on one occasion £15,000 in celebrating the maniage 
ceremony of two monkeys ! 

Nadya being the seat of the great Law Colleges of 
Bengal, was resorted to from all quarters; this, together 
with the number of Brahmans resident in it, presented a 
favourable opening for schools. A boys’ and girls’ school, 
accordingly, were established here by Mr. Deer, witli the 
concurrence of some of the most learned, and influential 
persons of the place. As showing the influence of Nadya, 
Mr. Deer mentions a case which occuiTed in Burdwan in 
1832, of a Zemindar, who gave rooms for a vernacular 
school, but objected to the Scriptures being taught; how¬ 
ever, on Mr. Deer’s infonning him that they were taught 
in Nadya, he^ at once, withdrew his objections. Mr. 
Deer, on visiting them, in 1832, found the Brahmans 
teacliing the gospel: he gave them Mill’s translation of 
Chiist’s Sermon on the Mount, in Sanskrit, \yith which 
they were gratified, as they stated. “ Whatever is in 
Sanskrit, tliough it is against us, still, being in Sanskrit, 
pleases us.”^ In 1883 there were two girls' schools, at¬ 
tended by sixty.*® A chapel was erected at the side of 


J. Muir, Esq., of the N. W. P., has laid the caii.so of truth 
in India under deep obligations by several valuable pamphlets 
he has published in Sanskrit on questions relating to Christianity 
and Hinduism. 

In Nadya, a singular thing, in the midst of bigoted Rnih- 
miins, who think teaching a girl to read as rational an attom 2 >r 
as teaching a cow to dance a hornpipe. 
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/ecution is by no means uncommon: many of oiii^ 
have been most unjustly treated. One poor man has 
been incai’cerated for two years, by the instrumentality of false 
evidence. Another case happened the other day. Tlie Christians 
having refused to give evidence in favour of a Taluhdar, as their 
heathen neighbours had done, to support him in continuing to 
defraud the Government of the rent of 1100 bigahs of land 
annually, were seized, and taken by force to the Talukdai-'s 
residence; where one poor creature’s ears were neaily wrung 
from liis head by a blacksmith’s tongs, and liis back covered with 
stripes, from which ill treatment he fainted. He was afterward 
set at liberty, being an old man, for fear he might die.” 


]\Ir. Alexander remarks, “ The great temporal distress 
of the people is a great hindrance to their attendance at 
worship, and their strict observance of the Lord s-day." 
In 1845, Mr. Alexander died. He had been twenty- 
seven years in India, and died in the forty-sixth year of 
his age; he came out to India in the army, and was a 
protege of Bishop Corrie: lie was a catechist at Dum-Dum 
and Kulna, and was ordained in 1842; after liis death, 
Messrs. Lipp, Krauss, and Blurahardt visited the mission 
alternately tv\ico a month until 1846, when the Rev. G. 
Cuthbert took charge of it for a year. As he has had 
experience in the Christian ministry in Europe for ten 
years, liis testimony is valuable as to the condition of 
things in Solo ; he states: ‘‘ When the Bishop of Madras 
visited it in 1846, there were 1300 native Christians, 
two boarding-schools for boys and girls, and an English 
school for Christian and heathen youth, with a congre¬ 
gation of 400. Archdeacon Dealtry, on his visit, in 

is also very great for the missionary to tiavcl backwards and 
forwards, especially when he has so much to do iu and abont 
Solo. Tbo Chiu’ch Missionary Committee are thoreforo anxious 
to place a European catechist at Joginda. A s])Ot has been 
marked out for a bungalow. Mr. Alexander has been to .loginda 
several times, and on liis journeys lie lias preaclied in the villages 
he X'assed through, and has met with great iitteutiou. 
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the boarding-school of Solo, which conta 
Christian hoys, found that the master taught the 
boys to know Jesus Christ, while he himself worshipped 
the idols daily." This is applicable to other scliools also, 
but up to the present time the Church Missionary 
Society have no institution for training efficient Chris¬ 
tian teachers; in consequence, the missionaiies are 
obliged, in many cases, either to employ heathen school¬ 
masters, or to close the schools. Mr. Linke came to reside 
at Solo in 1847. Twenty-eight of the native Clrristians 
were re-baptized by the Romish priest, “ who, until lately, 
was stationed at Krishnagar Sudder station, but made his 
incursions into the surrounding distidcts, not to convert 
the heathen, but to disturb and divide the Christian 
flocks." Respecting the schools at Solo, Mr. Cuthbert 
mokes the following observations:— 


“ The childj’cu oi'e generally highly intelligent, tractable, and 
interesting, and, notwithstanding the rudeness of their early 
associations, surprisingly gentle and aflectiouate in their dis¬ 
positions. Then conduct too is, in general, satisfactory, as for as 
1 can see. The number of hoys in the school at Solo is sLxly- 
six, at Joginda sixteen. The number of girls on the school 
roll is fifty-six, and the average attendance, both boys and girls, 
about one hundred. 

“ The people are ignorant to an extreme degi-ee. Very poor, 
and, like then forefathers for generations unnumbered, engaged 
in agricultural laboui's, they are utterly without education, 
and their minds consequently contracted, and if I may use the 
word, vialcf'ialised, or carnalised to a degree scarcely conceiv¬ 
able by educated persons. They generally know, indeed, tlic 
great outline truths of Christianity, but mixed, J fear, with many 
sti'ange superstitious iiotions, with views of temporal advantage, 
and witli some principles and practices savoining more of the 
corrupt system of religion they have abandoned, than of the 
holy faith they have embraced. Nor is this to be wondered aU 
So many new Christian converts scattered so widely thi-ough 
numt rous vilhigeR, so much in need of constant, skilful, and 
enlightened instruction and discipbnc ip then* now faith, and 
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/for years to the caxe of a single missionarj', is 
that many of the native converts still continue ignorant, 
superstitious, inconsistent, when so very little has been done to 
instruct them? — ^As it is, the people are willing to receive in¬ 
struction in their religion, and are in many respects an interesting 
and hopeful l)ody. 

“Their teachers are most uninteresting, and uninterested 
(except for gain) in their important work ; tliey offer no ground 
whatever, that I can see, to hope they will ever become efficient 
teachers, or at all suitable for the office, whether wo regai’d their 
knowledge, their chai-acter, or their qualifications. And yet, unfit 
as tliey are, they are, I fear, as good as. any likely to be procui*ed 
about here. 

‘ The mode of teaching in use is as dilatory, wearisome, 
and ineffective, as from such teachers might be expected ; maldng 
the process of learning as little agreeable and interesting as it 
can well be made, to both learner and teacher; and using to the 
very least advantage the very brief term during which females in 
this country oie allowed to remain at scbool. Tims also is the 
mone.'' duvoted to education, expended in a manner calculated to 
jirodiice the smallest proportion of those blessed results expected, 
no doubt, by the benevolent persons who contribute it.” 


Nadya Out-station. —The far-fumed colleges of 
Nadya interested Sir W. Jones deeply: he resided and 
studied in their vicinity, and contributed to roll away the 
reproach advanced by foreigners against the English in 
India, tliat they felt no interest in the country, hut were 
solely intent on the pursuits of avarice and ambition. In 
his “ cliurming retreat," at Erishnagar, Sii’ W. Jones 
spent his vacations, amusing himself with botany ajid 
the conversation of the pandits, with whom he talked 
fluently in ‘‘the language of the gods." But tlie chiel 
attraction was the neighbourhood of Nadya, the Oxford 
of Berigal. It is a singular fact, that, notwitiistanding 
the anti-proselyting tendency of Hinduism, Broliman mis¬ 
sionaries have B'len sent for several centuries past fi*om 
Nadya to propagate their hiith among tlio hiU tribes of 
Asam, 
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/a owed much of its celebrity last century v 
^nage of Eaja Krishna Chandra Ray, who gave 
immense landed endowments to the Brahmans. He 
abolished, however, the practice then common among 
the Hindus in the distiict of Nadya, of selling their 
sisters and daughters. He was noted for the reverence 
he paid to Brahmans and monkeys, and is said to have 
spent on one occasion £15,000 in celebrating themaniao'e 
ceremony of two monkeys ! 

Nadya being the seat of the great Law Colleges of 
Bengal, was resorted to from all quarters; this, together 
with the number of Brahmans resident in it, presented a 
favourable opening for schools. A boys and girls’ school, 
accordingly, were established here by Mr. Deer, with the 
concurrence of some of the most learned and influential 
persons of the place. As showing the influence of Nadya, 
Mr. Deer mentions a case which occurred in Burdwon in 
1882, of a Zemindar, who gave rooms for a vernacular 


school, but objected to the Scriptures being taught; how¬ 
ever, on Mr. Deer’s informing him that they were taught 
in Nadya, he, at once, withdrew his objections. Mr. 
Deer, on visiting them, in 1832, found the Brahmans 
teaclung the gospel: he gave them Mill’s translation of 
Christs Sermon on the Mount, in Sanskrit, with which 
they were gratified, as they stated. “ Whatever is in 
Sanskrit, though it is against us, still, being in Sanskrit, 
pleases us.”^ In 1833 there wore two girls' schools, at¬ 
tended by sixty.«^ A chapel was erected at the side of 


J. M.uh, Esq., of the N. W. P., has laid the cause of truth 
in India under deep obligations by several valuable pamphlets 
he has published in Sanskrit on questions relating to Christianity 
and Hinduism. 

In Nadya, a singular tiling, in the midst of bigoted Hrah- 
mans, who think teaching a girl to read as rational an attempt 
as teaching a cow to dance a hornpipe. 
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Jh road in Nadya, and tlie gospel was preac 
. ;ellers passing through the town. 

An English school was established about 1834 
1842 it was under the superintendence of Mr. Krucke- 
herg, and was supported by tlie English residents of 
Krishnagar. Prejudice had declined very much.® In 
1845 it contained forty hoys, and the expenses were 
defrayed by local subscriptions: there was also a Bengali 
heathen school having about eighty hoys.^ 


^ Dr. Yates, a Baptist Missionary, visited the station in 1821. 
At that period the pandits would not receive Sanskrit tracts from 
him near the river, but sent a person to procure them at a pre¬ 
scribed distance from the river bank. As late as 1820 there 
was not a single family of Brahmans or Khaistas in Nadya given 
to drunken Dess:—in 1840, it was calculated that onc-fortieth,of 
the population were irreclaimable votaries of Bacchus. This vice 
is spreading among the natives in otlicr quarters; in Calcutta 
there are ninety-two spirit shops licensed by Government. 

f Nadya district has half-a-million bigahs of acres under hidigo 
cultivation. The use of tliis drug, which now employs two 
millions of British capital in India, was prohibited in Saxony in 
the sixteenth century, as a corrosive substance and food for the 
devil.” The destruction of the French colony of St. Domingo 
led to the cultivation of it in India. The first factory was erected 
in 1779 by Monsieur Bonnaud at Gandalpara near Chandra- 
nagar, and the East India Company, on the independence of 
tho United States of America being established, made a contract 
with Mr. Prinsep, father of the late J. Prinsep, of oriental 
celebrity, for tlie cultivation of it: in 1783 there were exported 
1200 mjiuds from Bengal to England; in 1830 the district ol 
Ejishnogar aloue produced 20,363 mands, and the other parts 
of North India over 90,000 mands. 







Eulnn, 

Kulna is a mercantile town, forty-five miles north of 
Calcutta, in the vicinity of the great Dholta sugar fac¬ 
tory, containing a population- of 60,000, situated on 
the hanks of tlie Bhagarathi, in a central position be¬ 
tween Krishnagar and Burdwan, ‘‘ People having 
settled there from so many different places, Uie bond of 
caste is not so inveterate as in other places." It is 
noted for the 108 temples of Siva, erected by a former 
Baja of Burdwan. Seven hundred beggars are fed daily 
in the precincts of the temple at the raja s expense. 

Mr. Conie had long been anxious to establish a mis¬ 
sion in Kulna, and, in 1825, as Mr. Deer wished to leave 
Burdwan, and settle in Kulna, an opening was thus 
afforded. A petition was also joresented by the natives 
to Mr. Corrie, whom tliey designated “ the avatar of 
holiness," requesting that Mr. Deer might be stationed 
among them. Their request was complied with, and Mr. 
Beer commenced two schools in 1825; they soon con¬ 
tained 200 boys. The London Missionary Society had 
four schools there previously; but tliey were transferred 
to the Church Missionary Society. Cxrtjat anxiety was 
shown for the establishment of schools: in 1826, Mr. 
Deer had 1000 boys under instruction, and throe girls’ 
schools. The Scriptures were introdifced witliout objec¬ 
tion into those public marts of truth, where one 
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^ ^the! ^jbl^egoiDg circumstances occurred in August last. One of the 
children, while attending the school, often expressed a desii*e 
to embrace Christianity, of which her parents took' little or no 
notice. But her husband hearing the same, put a stop to her 
attendance at the school, and took her to his abode, wliere she 
was subject to a series of ill treatment two years; at length she 
resolved on leaving her caste, and embracing Christianity. She 
accordingly came to Mrs. Alexander, saying, that she had been 
with a family of native Chiistians four days, and that she had 
given up csste, and would become a Christian. ^Ve were at a 
loss to know how to act with her, knowing the trouble we were 
liable to be subjected to. The child was certainly impressed with 
some of the truths of Chiistianity, and during three days she 
passed in our house, was taken up in reading part of her old les¬ 
sons. Her parents came to see lier, and said that the child had 
not been allowed to visit them once, since her husband took her 
away. They prayed that I would protect her, saving, that her 
husband w’ould now ^ell her to the harlots—a practice hut too 
common on the 8light«?8t occasion. We concluded the better way 
would he to apply for the aid of the police on her behalf. But 
on the fourth morning she went outside the premises with a 
native child, and soon afterwards we heard that her husband and 
father-in-law had taken her away. Fearing that some evil might 
befal her, I applied to the police, and, after some hours, the par¬ 
ties were apprehended, when, from fear, and having been ]>revi- 
ously instructed, she said that she had not eaten with the Chris¬ 
tians, but that they had supplied her witli new vessels in which 
she had prepaied food for herself, aud that she would return to 
her homo.” 


In 1831, the son of a wealthy Musalman was baptized ; 
he endured severe persecution in consequence. Thirty 
native converts assembled every evejiing to receive cate¬ 
chetical instruction. In 1835, the mission was joined to 
the Krislmagar one; it had been previously connected 
with Burdwan. In 1830, a high-caste Brahman, edu- 
catf 3 d in the English school, became a convert 
Mr. Alexander left Kulna, in 1839, for Solo, in the 
Krisbuagar district, tlie greater number of the converts 
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panying him thither; he occasionally visited the 
schools in Kulna, until 1842, when, by an arrangement 
witli the Church [Missionary Society, tJie Church of Scot¬ 
land occupied Kulna as a mission station; it is now in 
connexion with the Free Church of Scotland. 
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L)uy, without being suspected or prevented.’^ 
two rooms were given Ijim for schools, in the 
compound of the idol temple. The Report of the Cor¬ 
responding Committee for 1828, notices, tliat “ most of 
the converts from the stations of Burdwan and Kulna 
have been from among those connected with the schools 
as teachers or scholars.” The experience of Missions 
in South India is the same in this respect. In 1831, 
the number of boys in attendance, amounted to 480. 
Christian teachers were appointed to several of the 
schools: the parents at first objected to the aiTange- 
ment. In 1827, Manik, a Brahman, and once a student 
in the Kulna Schools, was baptized; he was the first- 
fruit of the Kulna mission. 

In 1882, an English scliool was establislied by th. 
Alexander ; the boys agreed to pay eight annas a month 
each. This plan, however, was soon abandoned, as few 
boys would attend on condition of paying. In 1837, 
tlie Bishop visited the schools, and expressed himself 
fully satisfied with them. Mr. Alexander states, in his 
report for 1834, “ The native converts here, young and 
old, thirty in number, so far as practicable, ore assem¬ 
bled every evening in the week for catechetical instme- 
tion, w'hich closes with prayer; they are also assembled 
three days in the week, at 3 r.M., for the same purpose; 
and on the Sabbath twice ,* and, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, grace and peace are manifest among them.” In 
1841, a case occurred of a woman, tlie wife of a native 


Christian, who had, for fourteen years, dechned to be 
baptized, yielding to conviction, in conse(tuenct3 of her 
son reading the New Testament to her. 

In 1827, eight adults were baptized. .i\Ir. Deer bap¬ 
tized them in public, having heai’d it was reported by a 
pandit, tliat when a person is to be baptized, the padri 
makes him fii’st eat a slice of bc.-f and drinlc some liquor, 



he throws some water upon him. In his 
preaching, Mr. Deer found ‘‘ everywhero an open ear, but 
not always an open heart:’’ he visited the natives in their 
houses, “ in order to win them over by way of friendsliip.’’ 
In 1828, at the charak festival, the baptismal seiwice 
was caricatured by the natives publicly, in one of their 
dramas. The chief actor was dressed as a European, had 
his face whitened with chalk, and an old tattered hat on 
his head; a china basin, covered with a cloth, was placed 
on a table, to represent the baptismal fount; the mock 
Sahib, on being asked whence he came, said,, I lived in 
England, but, not being able to gain my livelihood there, 
I came to this country to make you Christians.” He then 
made the sirkars represent Christian teachers, and to 
write down the names of the cfindidates, and ho\v much 
each was to get on his baptism; some were to receive 
fifty, some 200, others 400 rupis; another was to be 
made a dunvan; and to some, wives were promised.—A 
spirit of iu(pury was however abroad, and Mr. Deer 
mentions a long argument he held with Tarka Panchanan, 
a celebrated teacher of logic, at the head of sixteen 
scholars, from twenty to thirty years old; they endea¬ 
voured to prove that man could be part of God, without 
God being in consequence sinful, as the sun’s rays pass 
pure through filth—that God might bo pure, and yet 
sin produced by him, as curds are procmed from milk. 
Several pandits even consented to be baptized, on con¬ 
dition of retaining i\\Qir jtaita. 

In 1830, Mr. Alexander was stationed here as a cate¬ 
chist ; eleven persons were baptized, and Mrs. Alexander 
commenced a gilds’ school. In 1830, Mi*. Alexander 
mentions tho following circumstance respecting a givl in 
the school:— 

“ The Female School is attended regulai'ly, relative to which 
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The city of Mnux is situated in the centre of the 
Doab, equally distant from the Ganges and Jumna. It is 
800 feet above the level of tlie sea, and twenty-two miles 
from Dillii, the ancient seat of the Mogul empire. Tlie 
city was besieged in 1240, by Nadir Shah, who Jluyed 
the defenders of it alive, sold the females into slavery, 
and razed tlie walls to the ground. 

Missions commenced in Mirat about 1814, under the 
patronage of Captain Sherwood and his wife, who opened 
a chapel and school there: she paid the teacher at the 
rate of four rupis monthly, and four annas for each 
scholar; and by her writings she shows the interest she 
still takes in India. She fitted up a room in her garden, 
in which she employed Anand Masih to read the Hin¬ 
dustani service to a congregation of forty persons. She 
gave him instruction in geography and histor)% and 
attended also to the religious welfare of her heathen 
servants; but she left Mirat in 1815 for England. Her 
last act there was to assemble her domestics, wdth 
Anand, and hold a religious service with them; hovr- 
ever, the same year, slie was succeeded in her sphere 
of usefulness, by an individual, who may be called the 
Father of the Mirat Mission, the late Rev. H. Fisher." 

» He entered the mirdstry in 1795, and was led to a knowledgt^ 
of the trntli subsequently, by the spiritual coimsel of his excel- 
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igh. he canie out at rather an advanced period in life, 
he applied himself diligently to the study of the Urdu 
language, became the instrument of the conversion of 
many Hindus and Musalmans, and founded a native 
church at Mirat, which he superintended until 1832-, 
when he became presidency chaplain in Calcutta. The 
circumstances which led to his coming to India, border 
almost on the romantic ; wo shall give them in his own 
words:— 


“ I bad just finislied my morning sabbath service at the village 
of G— 0—, and was con.vei’sing in the chiirchyoi’d with the 
gathering group of parishioners before returning to my homo, 
when I perceived a stranger in the crowd, whose attention to tho 
sonnon wliich I had been preaching, had drawn my eyes fre¬ 
quently towards the pew in which he had been seated. The vil¬ 
lagers were pressing round with then atiectionate inquiries after 
my health, &c., when the stranger addressed me with a courteous 
smile, saying, soviewhat abruptly, ‘ It is a blessed occupation for 
a minister of God to preach the “ iitravoia ” to a sinful world.’ 
(My sulqect had been from the third chapter of St. John and the 
fifth verse.) In reply to tliis address, which somewhat sii]q)rised 
me, 1 observed, ‘ Very true, and blessed are the people who know 
the jo}Tul sound.’ — ‘ Will you go to India?’ stiid he. ‘ If oppor¬ 
tunity served, I should not hesitate, I have often tliought of it.’ 
‘ Have you?’ said he, * then think of it again, and when you 
has (: made up your mind, let me know; T am Dr. .Buchanan.’ 
We shook hands, and T mounted my horse and rode aj^'ay. You 
remombor, my dear sisters, what followed: some little delay arose 
from various causes, before my final decision was made; hut diffi¬ 
culties and impediments were overruled, and finally the way was 


lent sister. Mrs. Stevens, who is well known for her religious 
'vritings, and the meetings she conducted for many years in York- 
diirc. Mr. Tisher wtis eminently useful in his curacy in York- 
shii-e, ill iho cottage lectures wliich he delivered to the poor. He 
took an active part in the ^lirat mission, and used to give Aiiand 
itlasih texts of Soriptiue on which to write sennons that wero.cor- 
roeted stih^aquently by himself. 
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1 bade farewell to my English home, and relatives, and 
ends, and set off for Lohdon with my family, to make all the 
reriiiisito preparations for my departoe.” 


Mr. Fisher died at Masuri, March 6th, 1845, aged 
seventy-throe years. He was one of that class of chaplains 
who came under the censure of Sir J. Malcolm, who, in 
his Political Sketches of India, recommended that 
chaplains should he prohibited from using their efforts 
to make converts.'* 

The first person he baptized at Mirat was Anand 
Masih, in Christmas, 1816; he was a Brahman, and 
gained much money by officiating as a priest. He had 
inquired into the nature of Mohammedanism, but had 
felt dissatisfied with it; he then proceeded on a pilgrim¬ 
age to Nagrakote, where, for seven months, he was 
exposed to the burning glare of the sun by day, and the 
pinching cold at night; he then visited an idol covered 
half the year with snow, which was said by its touch to 
transmute metals into gold; but he found no satisfac¬ 
tion to his mind. Subsequently, while translating the 
Bible from Urdu into the Brija Bash^, light flashed on 
his mind: he was introduced to Mrs. Sherwood, became 
a teacher at Mirat, under Mr. Fisher, and was baptized 
% him. He laboured, under the guidance of his very 
kind friend the Eev. W. Parish, at Kurnal, and was or¬ 
dained by the Bishop of Calcutta, in 1836: he was the 
first Brahman who was ordained, as Abdul Masih was 
the first Musalman who was admitted into tlie ministry- 
Anand states, that he was himself much biassed, in 
1817 . in favour of receiving religious instruction from 
Mrs. Sherwood, in consequence of her making for him 
a globe of silk, to refute liis own fabulous notions of 
geography. The same has been the experience of several 
other Hindus, for wlien the false geography and false 
history of the Paranas are pointed out, it is hut a stop 
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>^onviction of the falaity of their religion. Mr. 
Shers attention was directed, in 1818, to the condi¬ 
tion of the Sadhs, a Hindu sect,—a class of Hindu 
Quakers; they reject the use of ornaments in dress, 
never salute, take no oaths, abstain from luxuries and 
dancing, oppose war, and have no pomp in worship. 
Sanguine hopes were entertained by Mr. Fisher of maldng 
many converts among them; but their Deism was found 
to be as hostile to Christianity as the superstition of the 
Hindus. A school, however, was established among 
them; the Zemindar gave a house; but tliey did not 
begin it until the astrologers had announced an aus¬ 
picious day for the commencement. It was conducted by 
Jaysing, a Sadh; this gave great offence to the Brah¬ 
mans, who thought it was their prerogative alone to be 
the instructors of the people.® 

Jaysing was baptized by Mr. Fisher by tlie name of 
David on Christmas day, 1818; Mr. Fisher writes of 
the baptism, The service was very affecting, from the 
extieme animation of feeling manifested by the old man, 
and the earnest manner in which he lifted up his tearful 


• The Sadhs originated partly from the avarice of tho Brah¬ 
mans, who used often to extort fifty rupis from them as a fee for 
a wedding. Dr. Mill, of Bishop's College, visited them in 182a, 
and remarks: “ They are sadly too much entangled by fancies 
and peciiliaiities of their own to possess sulficient simplicity and 
tcachablenoss; although they cannot be con.sidered as OijiiaUy in¬ 
disposed as the rest of the multitude of Asiatic heresies and super¬ 
stitions, to tho reception of the truth; for they have renounced 
OHste, and are curious to read and understand our books: yet it 
is obvious they highly estimate their own creed, and are anxious 
to establish that there is a great resemblance between Christi- * 
anity and their own traxbtions.’’ They have borrowed almost tho 
whole oi their ethics from Kiivir, the founder of a sect,of Quiet- 
ist^, whose peculiar notions are partly derived from Ybdantism, 
and partly from SiiQism. 
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clasped liis hands over his breast, and called 
aloud on Jesus the Son of God, to save his soul and 
body.” In 1819 the native Clnistians attended every 
Sabbath day in Mr. Fisher s study, to rend the Scriptures. 
In 1820, Mr. Fisher, assisted by Anand, had an inte¬ 
resting congregation of native Christians under his 
charge, to whom he administered the sacrament once a 
month, besides giving them instruction every Sunday. 
He was very anxious for the formation of a Christian 
village ; but the Musalman proprietor demanded such an 
exorbitant rent for the ground proposed to be taken, that 
the plan failed. In 1821 ho baptized Dilsuk, a Sikh 
Guru. 

In 1821 a plot of ground, twenty-five bigahsin extent, 
was given by Government, for erecting a school for the 
Snclhs, at Kowabi, forty miles from Dillii; the Sadhs called 
tlio placeHenrypur, after Mr.Fishers name. Some of 
them were suffering much from the native landlords ; one 
poor old Sadh had his body smeared over with inflam- 
njablo matter by a Zemindar, and then was set on fire, 
in order to extort money from him. In 1824 Bishop 
Heber confirmed 250 persons at Mirat, the majority of 
whom were natives. 


Missionary Operations. —In 1813, a learned Mau- 
luvi, from Rompur, named Mansur, being convinced of 
the truth of Cliristianity, by hearing Abdul Masili 
preach, was baptized at Mirat, as also a Fakir, Mangal 
Das, who, having read Kiivir s works, became sceptical 
respecting Hinduism and Mohammedanism; and as 
Kuvir mentions the law and Gospel with rr .^peot, ho ob¬ 
tained a New Testament, and this chnvinced him of the 
truth of Christianity. Ho was about to join the Roduiu- 
at fii’st, but was disgusted at the adoration they paid 
the ' irgin. 
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^ij/l822, Baliadur, a convert, occasionally preached in 
“the \'illages, but he was often hooted at and pelted with 
stones. Mr. Fisher, in a journey he made to Kanhpur 
this year, took Bahadur with him, and a camel-load of 
Bibles, which he distributed in schools and other places 
along the road. 

Respecting the exertions made among Musalmans, 
Mr. Fisher writes, in 1827: Inquirers, from among 
Mohammedans especially, are common enough, only for 
the sake of controversy; in their debating they covet the 
victory with all their hearts, but not the elucidation of 
truth. If they cannot confute or entangle, they manifest 
little or no order, for though they compliment courte¬ 
ously enough, they retain their bigotry, their prejudices, 
and their pride.” 

Mr. Richards was appointed to Mirat in 1828, and 
was ordained, in 1837. At his solicitation the same year 
the Begum Samru gave 10,000 rupis for the erection of 
a chapel, St. Paul’s, for the native Christians, and also 
made a grant of fifty nipis monthly towards the expense 
of the mission, whicli was continued as long as she 
lived. She gave the Bisliop of Calcutta £10,000, to 
be appropriated to the support of a native ministiw, 
and £5000 for the poor and debtors. She was a 
Romanist, and erected a splendid cathedral at her 
capital, Sirdhana. In 1832, almshouses for Christians 
wore built. Some inquiries were excited about 1830 
among a sect called Sivanarayan; they reject idolatry 
and admit proselytes from all parties. On certain Hindu 
festivals they assemble together on tlio open maidan, on 
which occasions all distinction of caste is dropped; it is 
a saying amongst them, that one huha, one cup of 
sherbet, and one plate of hulwa, goes the round of tlic 
whole congregation. When tlie meeting is over, the 
practice of caste returns. They have a headman, or 
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who is elected by the congregation for life; 
the present Mahant’s father, and also gi’andfatlier, were 
Mahants. He presides at the meeting, when some 
portions are sung from a little Shastra, which contains 
the principles of the sect. This sacred book is laid upon 
a table before the singing begins, and around it are 
placed flowers, while myrrh and incense are burning. As 
the men come in to join the assembly, each passes near 
the Shastra, and maiks his reverence for the book by 
giving his salam. Members are admitted by a general 
vote, when a certificate is drawn up, stating that such a 
person desires to become a member of their bod^', 
engages to renounce idolatry, and to worship God, and 
walk according to the rules of their sect. 

From 1836 to 1839 there were forty-two heatheref bap¬ 
tized. In 1839, there were 100 native Christians residing 
in cantonments, and fifty outside: two Scripturo-readers 
were employed in the villages. Mr. Richards was ordained 
in 1837, and continued at Mirat until 1842! In 1847, 
the Rev. W. Lamb arrived at Mirat: the Association has 
been revived, and the prospects at this present time seem 


very promising. 

A Church Mission Association was foimed in 183G; 
up to that period forty-two heathen converts had been 
admitted by baptism into the Christian church. Repoits 
of it were printed in 1837, 1889, and 1842. In 1839, the 
Association supported thirteen Vernacular Schools and 
two Scripture-readers. 

In 1829, Mr. Richards preached, and distributed 300 
copies of tlie Gospels at the mela of Garaktesar, which 
was attended by 500,000 people; the VaUl, or 
ambassador, of a raja of the western princes, applied in 
the name of his master for copies of tlie Scriptures, as 
liis master had heard of tlie Bible thi‘oiigh 7 ?%r/w« wlio 
had visited liis country: the Vakil went to Mirat, and 



s^,gpg|l4even days making inquiries respecting the nature 
of Christian tnith. Mr. Eichards also visited occasion¬ 
ally the native Cluistians in the sei*vice of the Begum 
Samni; in 1835, he preached at the Hardwar mela, and 
gave away fifteen Sikh Testaments to some of Eanjit 
Sing’s followers, and one to the Maulavi of the rani of 
Landaur, whom her highness had ordered to procure the 
Bible; she sent her thanks to Mr. Eichards the next 
day for the present. In 1834 be met, at the same mela, 
with the famous Golab Sing, who wished him to go to 
the Panjab, and give instruction there to the Sikhs.^ 

In 1831, a Khalasi came forwai'd as an inquirer; bis 
fi'iends were very anxious to have him restored to the 
privileges of his own religion, by his undergoing the 
purification of swallowing cow-dung ! 

In 1842, Madhii Sudhan Sil joined tlie mission as 
catecliist ; hp received his education at Mr. Haro’s 
school, Calcutta, and afteiwards at Dr. Duff’s, whei-e he 
was mfide acquainted with Christianity. His doubts on 
the subject of Hinduism were first raised in reflecting on 
the question of caste: some of his friends wished him to 
remain as a Hindu, without believing in idols, but he 
gave free utterance to his opinions, and put liis shoes on 
the idols, which drew on him the persecution of his 
family, so he quitted liis father’s home, and supported 
himself by teaching English; he afterwards proceeded 
to Futtapur, where he received religious instruction from 
Dr. Madden. He was baptized by Mr. Jennings, the 
chaplain of Kanhpur, and became a student in Bishop’s 
College for twelve months. Even subsequent to liis 


^ Proposals have boen lately made for establishing a mission 
among the Sikhs; then sect was founded five humh*ed years ago, 
and is, like inaiiy others, an ofi'shoot from Hinduism. ‘ 
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Ills family wislied him to live with them, pro¬ 
vided he did not make it public that he was baptized. 

A Female School was established in 1832, under the 
patronage of the ladies of Mirat, having thirteen girls. 
In 1840, it had fourteen girls in attendance. 

Vernacular Schools were commenced in 1811, by 


Captain Sherwood; they contained thirty boys, and the 
Testament was read.® In 1810, Mi-. Fisher commenced 
four one of them was deserted by the children in 1817, 
in consequence of the baptism of Bahadur Masih. In 
1819, Mr. Fisher opened a school for the children of 
his servants. In 1822, Dilsuk. who was a Sikh Guru, 
but was baptized by Mi’. Fisher, kept one of the scliools; 
it was entirely deserted tliis year, owing to his shaving 
his beard, as- an act of mourning for the death of one 
of liis relations; the parents took alai-m, thinking it was 
only the commencement of efforts to make their children 
Christians, and they withdrew their children. Mr.Fishcr 
writes, in 1825, of the difficulty of hiring school-rooms, 
as the native landlords raise the rent to an exorbitant 
amount, when they find it designed for Christian pur¬ 


poses. 

In 1828, a Free School, attended by Hindu, Musal- 
man, and Christian boys, was established. It is stated, 
as a sign of the decline of prejudice, that one day, alter 
tho reading of the Persian lesson, the Musalman and 
Hindu boys were desired to retire, as tho Christian boys 
were about to be catechised on the Bible; on which they 
replied, \Vliy may we not learn the Bible? If it is 
good for the Christian boys, it is good for us also. 
In 1830, the school was abandoned through want of 


' Mrs. Sbeiwood was the first who established Regimental 
Schools in India. 
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the government refusing to contribute to its 
support. '* 

In 1832, a Boys’ School was established by Colonel 
Oglander, and supported by the pious soldiers in his 
regiment, who wexe Cameronians. 

In 1840, there were five schools in Mirat. 


\ 
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i^abe been abaiiboneb* 

Allahabad, once famed in Budhist annals, lias been 
noted in modem days for the many pilgrims who 
drowned themselves there at the trihctii, or sacred junc¬ 
tion of three streams. “ When a pilgrim arrives here, 
lie sits down on the brink of the river, and has liis head 
and body shaved, so that each hair may fall into the 
water; the sacred witings promising him one million 
of years residence in heaven for every hair there de¬ 
posited.” 

The Rev. G. Craufiird, when chaplain, commenced a 
mission at Allahabad, in connexion with tlie Church 
Missionary Society, in 1828, and Yusuph Buker, a cate¬ 
chist, was located there; a congregation of twenty-five was 
formed, and two schools were opened; his labours proved 
useful to the natives connected with die army. The 
crowds of pilgrims that resorted to the bathing-places at 
Allahabad afforded most favourable opportunities to the 
catechists for preaching. In 1831, the five schools were 
attended by 100 pupils; there were 100 natives iu the 
congregation. David Batavia, a Cinghalese, was engaged 
as catechist. The Rev. G. Craufurd gives, in 1830, the 
following account of Batavia’s labours:— 

“ David Batavia, the societ/s second catechist at this station, 
arrived at Allahabad, the second week in November, 1828, and 
immediately commenced active missionary work; attending, 
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ut the whole of the cold weather, the places whe^0 
were assembled, distril)utmg among them, and reading to 
tracts, &c.; and now and then, when opportunity oifered, 
acquitting himself very creditably in actual preaching. 

“Many persons used to attend him dail}', duiing the cold 
weather, for Christian insti*uction; four or five of whom we had 
good hopes wpuld have become true converts : it pleased God, how¬ 
ever, to disappoint those hopes, for they all gradually fell away. 
Among this number, I grieve to say, must he placed a Lallah, a 
native of Oude; ho liad taken a copy of the Scriptures to liis native 
tillage, and, by reading it with other persons, had been the 
means of exciting the attention of many to Christianity, insomuch 
Ciat he had oven begun to sufler persecution for his religions 
sentiments. The Lord alone knows the reason of tliis poor man’s 
departure from us; for we gave him no just cause of offence, but 
on the contrary, heaped eveiy mark of affection on liim that it 
was safe to give. I imagine it possible that he may have been 
offended or frighteuod at a rebuke that David most properly gave 
him, for some lies and other hypocritical words of dattery which 
he was induced to speak to me, with the hope, as we feared, 
of some worldly gain. Soon after being thus reproved, poor 
Tliakur Rushoii begged leave to go to ins native village, for the 
purpose, dis he said, of fetching his family thence; and promising 
to return in a specified time. But, since the day of his departure, 
we have never again seen his face, or heard any nows of him: 
this is veiy afflicting. David, however, did not despond at the loss 
of his catechumens; hut immediately began to look out for other 
work; which he has now found, and which gives him full employ¬ 


ment. 

“ He has established, as I before intimated, two small schools; 
viz. one in the Invalid lines, the other in the Native Infantry 
cantonments; which, thank God! are beginning to fill with 
scholoi's. These he visits, and hears the childt/en’s lessons, and 
also roads Scripture with some native men who attend there, every 
day. Every evening, .his health permitting him, ho conducts 
Divine worsliip at the society’s bungalow, near the Sipahi lines ; 
at w'hich al»out ten ])crsons, including the drummers of the ISth 
regiment, attend. Among the native part of bis congregaiion I 
would paiTiiuihu'ly remark a young mjan named Bhallu, a son of 
a Hindu physician, as one of whom I have the greatest hopes. 
He is altogether the most excellent native youth that I liave ever 
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is very meek, patient, diligent, and thii*sling aft^_ 

in the principles of the Clrristian religion. Tins, David 
imparts to him; while Yusuf teaches him the knowledge of 
Urdu, I do indeed anticipate tlio gratification of receiving him 
into the fold of Christ, and that without much delay. During the 
day-time, David studies English with me, when 1 am well and 
have leisure to hear him; and Urdu with Yusuf: Jie also goes 
to converse with the Hindustani persons in the fort, ot whom 
there are a great number bearing the Christian name, but whose 
conduct, I grieve to say, is no more creditable to their profession 
of Christianity than that of the majority of Europeans: how¬ 
ever, induced by David s constantly visiting them, they do at 
least attend worship.” 


In 1835, as no missionary could bo sent, it was deemed 
advisable to abandon tlie station. 


At Bareilly, a town 850 miles distant from Calcutta, 
Peter Dilsuk was placed as a catechist, in 1829, under 
the superintendence of the chaplain; be was engaged 
in instructing native Christians, and disseminating 
the knowledge of Christian truth, as opportunity offered : 
he continued there for several years, when the station 
was abandoned. 


Buxar is seventy miles south of Benares, and 485 north 
of Calcutta; it formed the limit of Clive s comiuest, and 
was celebrated for the stud of horses kept there. 

A catechist was appointed here in 1819, at tlie recom¬ 
mendation of Mr. Corrie, and a school opened; the 
station contained ninety invalids and their native wives, 
who had no means of grace; they subscribed twenty- 
eight rupis monthly towards building a chapel. In 1821, 
Kai'im Masih was located here, and had forty native 
Christians under his charge. Bishop Heher visited them 
in 1825, and was pleased with their knowledge of the 
Urdu New Testament and the Catechism. Karim Masih 
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school for native boys in the bazar and inst^ 
‘eading those adults desirous of learning. In 1828, a 
chapel was erected through the exenions of Mr. Brooke, 
chaplain of Ghazipur. General Brown presented the 
ground; and the first subscription was given by Mary 
Carrol, tlie native widow of a European pensioner, who, 
having received 300 rupis due to her, presented 100 rupis 
out of it towards building a chapel, as a tliank-ofiering 
to God for the benefits she had received from the Church 
Missionary Society. Ono thousand rupis were raised by 
local subscription; but “ the widow s mite" suggested the 
idea of building a chapel. The school, in 1833, contained 
fifteen Musalman boys. In 1836, IVIr. Keynolds took 
charge of the English school and the native congregation, 
but was soon obliged to leave through bad health; he was 
succeeded by Bickersteth Bhojan. In 1842, the Kev. R. 
Richards w^as located here—Church service was attended 
by forty; and he mentions in 1843, distributing 1295 
tracts in ]the villages. 


Chittagang is situated on the eastern side of the Bay 
of Bengal, 317 miles distant fi’om Calcutta. 

At the earnest request of the European residents, a 
catechist, Mr. Marshall, was sent, and a school of thirt}'- 
six boys opened in 1833 by the Church Missionaiy So¬ 
ciety, in which English, Pei'sian, and Bengali were taught. 
All the expenses were defi*ayed by local contribution; but 
in 1835 it was abandoned, as the Church Missionary 
Society wished to centralise their mission operations. 


The city of Dilhi is 976 miles from Calcutta, and is 
noted for its remains of Moslem grandeur.<^ In 1761, it 


passantf some WTitem have of late ventured to assert that 
the Musalman government was as beneficial to India as the 
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teachers, and a printing press : ground was 
a scliool by Raja Kali Shankar Ghosal, the 
of the munificent founder of the Benares 


Sl 


son 

School. Tlie 


school was opened in 1817: at the request of the Raja, 
the study of the English language was introdueed. iVn 
estate of twenty higahs was purchased in a beautiful 
and healthy spot in Garden Reach for 12,000 rupis. and 
on Mr. GreenwTJod’s arrival, he took charge of the school 
the same year, which contained 100 pupils, thu'ty of 
whom studied English. He remarks concerning them, 
“ I believe their knowledge of the truths of the gospel 
will soon become so familiar as to bo the means of dis¬ 
arming them of that hostility and aversion which they 
have for ages manifested towards the Christian 
religion.” As great openings were presented for schools 
in the neighbourhood, two new ones were established the 
following year, but Mr. Greenwood was removed to Chuuar 
to superintend the mission at that place, a new church 
having been recently erected. In 1819 the Bhukailas 
School contained fifty-six; the Beala, 110, and the 
Module, fifty-five pupils; but two of these were trans¬ 
ferred to the Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge. Mr. Jetter took charge of the mission in 1821, 
and preached every vjeek in the school-room, but found 
it discouraging tlirough the irregularity of the attend¬ 
ance and the want of interest felt. In 182o the school 
was given up by the Church Missionary Society. 


Kurnal is 040 miles from Calcutta, and was formerly 
a large military cantonment. 

Anand Masih was stationed here in 1827, the resi¬ 
dents having raised 1500 rupis to build him a house 
and school: he preached in Urdu to the Christian drum¬ 
mers, and General Shuldhom gave a piece of ground 
for a school, which was placed under the management of 
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ittee of five gentlemen of the station, who 
urnal thirty riipis monthly for its support. Tlie 
Church Missionary Society commenced a school here 
in 1828, which soon contained 100 23upils. V 

The Rev. W. Parish thus reports the proceedings^cf 
Anand Masih, at tliis station ;— \ 

“We had the examination of Anand Masih's scholars on^he 
26tli February, 1830. Prerious notice was given, through 
brigade-major’s olfice, in all the order books. 5’here were* 
thirty-three scholars assembled. They acquitted themsr\\;os 
to the satisfaction of their few friends; and Anand’s capalfljity 
and diligence in promoting the objects of this infant institution 
were atlmitted and confirmed: indeed, his tender kindness 
to his little ones, his zeal for the honom* of the Christian 
cause, and his anxiety to assist in imparting useful knowledge to 
his countrymen, peculiarly qualify him for his situation as su^Jer- 
iutondent of the school. In associating the term countn/mcn 
with that of scholars^ it may seem imjiroper; and my account of 
Anand, and his school superintendency, inadmissible, by a mis¬ 
nomer: but the inconsistency you will perilaps be reconciled to, 
when T inform you, that nine of tlie scholaj’s are Zemindars, 
grown-up young men, who come and go, as their absence from 
their families and occupations can allow them. They have been, 
for five or six months together, learning to read and write, 
literally day and night: they do not scrui>le to read the gospels; 
they learn with avidity the catechisms of geography, arithmetic, 
&c. &c.; they come some fifteen or sixteen coss from their homes; 
and bring a little stock of money to support themselves; Anand, 
out of simplicity and good-natiiredness of his heart, administeiing 
occasional assistance, and finding them shelter in the sclioolhouse. 

‘*On Mondays, Anand comes to my bungalow; and, before 
distributing the jiico of the sacrament-money to a multitude of 
beggars, reads and explains a par able, and proclaims the name of 
the Saviour of the world. The regulai'ity of this practice brings 
some eight or ten persons above this lowest class, solely for the 
purp(;so, as they call it, of hearing the good wwd.” 


The school, containing thirty boys, was visited daily by 
i>ome European, and great interest was taken in it by 
the llev. Dr. 1‘arish and the Rev. W. Parisli, who were 
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and given up to sack and massacre, ■which 
days, until the Persian soldiers were driven out of 
the city by the stench of the dead bodies ; and the city, 
which in its palmy days was thirty-four miles in circum¬ 
ference, became a heap of rubbish; the Mahrattas after¬ 
wards entered it, stripped the inhabitants, both male and 
female, naked, and whipped them tlirough the streets. 

In the neighbourhood of Dilhi there were several vil¬ 
lages inhabited by Sadhs, a kind of Hindu deists, who 
were greatly persecuted by the Brahmans; the Rev. H. 
Pishcr exerted himself very much on their behalf; they 
received copies of the New Testament willingly. In 1819, 
Mr. Fisher baptized Jaysing, one of the Sadhs, who 
shortly after established a school among them. 

In 1824, Anand Masih was stationed here as a Scrip¬ 
ture reader, under tlie Rev. H. S. Fisher.^^ When ho first 
came he was exposed to much persecution, for the Brah- 

English is now; let us hear what Golam Hoseyn, a Mobammodan 
historian, states on this subject, referring to the condition of 
India in the beginning of tho eighteenth century: “ The prisoners 
of war were mm’dered; all suspected persons were put to the tor¬ 
ture : the punishments were impaling, hanging; tlie people in 
ceilain pro'rinees were hunted with dogs Hke wild beasts, and shot 
for sport; the property gf any one who possessed anything was 
confiscated, and themselves strangled; and no one was allowed to 
invite another to his house without permission from the vizir or 
fuja of tho palace where he lived.” 

♦ Anand was a Brahman : he determined to examine the religion 
of the English in prder to disprove it, and warn the people of its 
deception; he proceeded on a pilgrimage to the Nagrakote hills, 
exposing liimself during seven months to the glare of the suu by 
day and the cold by night; hut he found no peace. He then wont 
to touch an idol, said to be able, like the philosopher’s stone, to 
turn anylhiug into gold, but his brazdj. ring remained brass still- 
he received some information on Clnistianity from translating 
■part of the Bible into the Brija Basha language; he even attended 
jjiorning and (weidng prayer in a missionary's house, aud at night 
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inraged tliat one of their caste should have heb 
ristian, pelted him vdth the Nagri and Urdu Gospels 
he gave them to read. 

In 1840, the Bishop confirmed two natives, and Anand 
baptized two others ; one of them was a Brahman of good 
family, and the other was employed in the service of the 
Raja of Bhartpiu’. 


Kankpor contains a large military station, 700 miles 
from Calcutta. 

A native Christian congregation of thirty was formed 
here in 1824, and Peter Dilsuk, a catechist of the Church 
Miasionaiy Society,, was located there. Ho read prayers 
and the Scriptures to them in Hindustani; and a chapel 
was erected in 1825, at the expense of the residents, nnder 
the superintendence of the chaplain, the Rev. W. Whit¬ 
ing; the general of the station gave the ground. In 
1828, Peter Dilsuk was removed; he had been active in 
preaching along the banks of the Ganges and in the 
bazars. The mission was then abandoned. 


Kidderpdr is a large village in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta, so called from docks made there by an 
enterprising merchant, Mr. Kidd. 

The Church Missionary Society* resolved, in 1816, to 
establish their mission for Calcutta atKidderpur, to com¬ 
prise a missionary residence, a training school for Christian 

performed puja to the idol to purify himself from the pollution 
which he considered he contracted by joLniug in theii* worehip. 
Ill 18M, he was introduced to j\Irs. Sherwood, who gave him in¬ 
struction in geography and astronomy, which shook his faith in 
Hinduism. He subsequently applied to the Rev. T. Thomason 
for baptism, who desired him to wait for a longer period; this 
struck him as a maiked contrast with the haste of th. Musalmaus 
to oircuracise their proselytes. After his baptism he residud some 
tittle at Mfrat. 
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,vely chaplains of the station, and superii 
of the mission. Anand preached the gospel in 
various parts of the district, which is esteemed very holy 
by the Ilindus; at Kurukhetra, noted for the victory 
gained by the Pandus, Anand conversed on religion 
with 500 pandits, who were assembled on a solemn 
occasion. “ Anand in preaching offers no open insult 
to the idols, and therefore raises no cry of Great is 
Diana!" He was very successful in his ready and original 
mode of applying the parables. 

In 1833 the following report is given of Anand s 
laboui’s by the Rev. W. Parish; 


“Anand during the past year has been actively engaged, as 
heretofore, in his work—-teaching, preaching, visiting the sick, and 
distributing })ortions of the sacred Scriptures. 

“ At present he has about thirty scholars. I found it necessary 
for iVnand s encouragement, as well as to do a real good to some 
of the boys, who seemed the quickest to learn, to hoard a few^ 
They arc employed in reading portions of the Scriptm-es, cate¬ 
chisms, geography, Digdurshun, &o., and really understand a great 
deal, astonishingly well 

“Anand’s method of teaching is very simple, but apjiears to 
succeed in no small degree. He fii'st instnicts the munshi, (a 
Hindu,) and the head boy, whom he designates the ‘Monitor,' 
in the sense of the lesson, whatever it may be, to be learned, in 
the hcctring of all the hoys. The boys are then arranged 
into a class, who read it sentence by sentence, and the moonshee 
(.xplains it to them as Anand had explained it to him. After¬ 
ward, in order to remember it, they write it out. This ppera^ 
tion obviously profits them in several ways. The ages of his 
scholain are from five to eighteen and twenty years. 

“ In giring them some idea of geography, Anand illustrates his 
lessons by using a smaJl globe which I made for him, and a book 
of maps with which I have furnished him. This is a most inter¬ 
esting subject to the boys; they look at and examine with open 
mouths and eyes, tlie division of the surface of the world into 
land and water, so irregularly depicted, so strange, compared with 
the seven countries, and tlie seven seas of milk, honey, ghi, &«;. 
which they had heard of from their philosophical pandits! 
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<pi^oticing Anand’s endeavours to instruct his seh^ 
dy on this head, I cannot helj) observing, that ho has often 
told me with real pleasure of Mrs. Sherwood’s kindness—which 
has proved a lasting one to him—at the time his mind was be¬ 
coming gradually illumiued on heavenly and earthly tilings, in 
making for him a globe of sUk, stuffed with cotton, to correct his 
owTi fabulous notions of geography. This simple tiling, lie ac¬ 
knowledges, had a wonderful effect in biasing liis mind to receive 
the religious instructions of that lady—now some sixteen yeai's 
ago—whose object it was to lead him to become, not only almost, 
but altogether a Christian. His present life now evinces how 
much her honest endeavours have been blessed. 

“ My fiiend also Explains the phenomena of thunder and light¬ 
ning. by an electiical machine, which I also made for trim. It is 
indeed a rude affair, but it answers admirably w'dl. This is a 
novelty here, in the time sense of the term; and is amusiug and 
instructive, not only to the boys, but to scores of natives, young 
and old, and of all sorts. Li gratifying then* curiosity, I am fidly 
persuaded that Anand mixes up with it as much religious insti’uc- 
tion as his visitors can bear now. 

*‘Itis now tlio Huly festival; and most of the boys have left 
the school for their lyimes, having taken with them their books 
and writing. They were quite delighted to have tlieir request to 
do 80 complied with hy their true friend, Anand. Ho charged 
them to read all, and tell all that they had heai’d and seen and 
Imndled, to their friends; and withal, when they returned, to 
bring back their books with them. 

'‘It is also stated, that Anand goes regularly into the city, 
twice a week, to exhort the inhabitants; and on the Lord’s day he 
lias a small congregation, composed of Christian diummers, his 
scholars and family attending. He also*distributes, in pice, the 
sacramental alms; and, having some knowledge of native modi- 
oijios, he is very kind in administering them, improving ihes^ 
occasions for the spiritual good of the people ” 


In 1810 Kurnal was given up as a mission station by 
tlio Cburoh Missionary Society. 

Lakhnau, the capital of Audhe. is 619 miles north¬ 
west of Calcutta^ and has a population of 500^000 in 
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Iiboiirbood. • It lias long been noted fd 
jousness of the court of the king,—the most pom¬ 
pous court of any Musalman one in the world, uext to 
that of Constantinople. 

In 1818, Mr. Hare, a resident of’Laldinau, who had 
been forty years in India, began a school hero. The 
Church Missionary Society, anxious to second local 
efforts, at the suggestion of a pious officer, allowed him 
fifty rupis monthly; it was attended by Protestants, 
Armenians, Romanists, Chinese, andMusalmans. There 
was also a congregation of thirty native Christians there, 
to whom he ministered. In 1820, an English School, 
attended by twenty Christian boys, as well as heathens, 
was opened, and was continued until 1825, when Mr. 
Hare died, and the Church Missionary Society was 
obliged to abandon the station for want of a super¬ 
intendent. 


Patna is a large city on the Ganges, 400 miles from 
Calcutta, containing a population of 200,000. It is 
chiefly inhabited by Musalmans, and is noted in history 
for the cold-blooded massacre of Europeans, perpeti’ated 
by the order of Samru, husband to the celebrated 
Begam Samm. It is now a decayed city, remarkable for 
the pride and bigoti’y of its Musalman population: the 
Bengal Government founded a College there four years 
ago, hut it has proved a failure, as the Moslems of Patna, 
as well as of Calcutta, are opposed to English literature 
and western science. ‘"The remains of summer-houses 
on the water-side, tmd extensive garden walls, sur¬ 
rounded by the ruins of ornamented buildings, now 
crumbling to pieces, tell a sad tale of fallen greatness.” 

In 1831 an English school was established in Patna, 
by the Church Missionary Society—it contained fourteen 
Christian boys. A Hindu school, with sixty-five pupils. 
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opened, under the superintendence of Dr. ClaTk^ 
rted by the residents ; but it was soon discontinued. 
The population of Patna, being chiefly Mu^almans, are 
equally opposed to the English language and religion : 
even the eiforts of the Bengal government have proved 
unable to excite a desire for the literature of the West 
among the followers of Islam. 

In 1835, the station was given up, “ in order that the 
larger and more important places may have undivided 
and more abundant labour bestowed upon them.” 


TheTiTALYA Mission was interesting in its betirings 
on Tibet, as relations between Tibet and Bengal have 
existed for a long period.^ The zeal of Bengali Budhists 
propagated tlieir faith, among the defiles, and lofty ridges 
of Tibet; but this country was first made knowm to 
Europe by the indefatigable labours of the Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries. The people are free from the influence of 
Hindu idolatry, but look on Bengal as the cradle of their 
faith; hence numbers of them visit that counU 7 , i^otwith- 
standiug the obstacles presented by the lofty and craggy 
steeps of Lassa. 

In 1815, Mr. Schroeter came to India, having received 
preparatoiy instruction from the Kev. T. Scott; he re¬ 
moved, in 1816, to Titalya, at the suggestion of Major 
Latter, the commanding ofiBcer there, Avho had acMpiired 
a considerable amount of information relative to the 
country, and was anxious that a missionary should learn 
Tibetan, in order to translate the Scriptures into that 
language; and that Titalya might thus become a link 
between India and China, he sent to Paris, and bought 
a number of valuable books on Tibetan and Chinese 
literature for the use of Mr. Schroeter.-f His views on 

This coUeotioii is now in Bishop's College Library, and oou. 
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are conveyed in the following letter, ad¬ 
dressed to the Church Missionary Society : ‘‘ A mission¬ 
ary at Titalya might become acquainted with lauguages 
half unknown, but cun’ent among extensive nations, 
who have presses for printing, which alone afford great 
facilities for circulating the Scriptures f ’ and he hoped 
that Mr. Schi'oeters labours might be the means of 
translating the Eible into Tibetan, and thus co-operate 
witli the Eussian Bible Society. Major Latter proposed 
to circulate the Bible among the Tartar tribes through 
the agency of some Lamas of Calmuc origin. 

In 1818, Mr. Schroeter received a salary from govern¬ 
ment, in consideration of his studying Tibetan, '' the 
cultivation of which was considered subservient to the 
public interests." He made, in 1817, a tour into the 
country bordering on Nipal, and was received with great 
respect by the Hill people, who professed a tirillingness 
to teacli him their language, and to Icam English fi-om 
him. During 1819, he was engaged in preparing a 
grammar and dictionary of the Tibetan, and in conduct¬ 
ing a Hindustani service for the benefit of the Christian 
drummers, availing himself of every opportunity of con¬ 
versing on religion with the natives he met.^ But all the 
prospects Of locating a second Morrison on the border land 
of (vhina, were blasted by the hand of death; Mr. 
Schroeter was cut off by a bilious fever, July 1 Jth, 1820. 


tains some valuable works by Jesuits and ti’avellers, relating to 
Tibet and the neighbouring countries; they belonged originally 
to conventual Libraries, which were confiscated at the period of 
the Fr.mch Revolution. Major Latter presented BLhop’o College 
with a valuable collection of Tibetan MSS. 

«• Major Latter thus describes his occupation of a day:—“ Mr. 
Schroeter is now squatted on the ground in the sun, with a dozen 
of the Lepehas round liim, reading away. Ho gleans from C‘\o > 
one who couos near him, and they seem quite pleased; they are 
in and out of the tent continually.” 
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a native of Saxony, and a pupil of 
, wliich city lie left, wliile the booming of the 
artillery of the French marching against tlie city was 
sounding in his ears. Along with Mr. Greenwood, he 


received from government a free passage on board a ship- 
of-war proceeding to India. The Mai’quis of Hastings 
stated, on the occasion of his decease, that “ his death 
was a real loss to science and humanity, for in such a 
course he was zealous and unremitting."' 

Mr. Le Roche, another Church missionary, was ap¬ 
pointed to succeed liim, the government ofiering to pay 
his salary ; but his constitution, debilitated by sedentary 
habits, was unable to bear the climate of India; he died 
while entering the river Thames, on his return to Eng¬ 
land. He was from the University of Tubingen, and 
studied Persian under De Sacy, and Sanskrit from Pro¬ 
fessor LeOj as it was the practice then for the missionaries 
to apply themselves to an Oriental language in England. 
A Language Institution was founded in London with 
that design, but it failed. Messrs, Reichardt and 
Moisch were appointed, on their airival in India, to 
Titalya, but the death of tlie founder of the mission. 
Major Latter, on October 22nd, 1822, at Eashenganj, 
prevented any further steps being taken,^ though the 
Committee state, they will gladly avail themselves of 
the first opportunity to renew their exertions in this 
(quarter. In 1837, they obtained a grant of land from 
government, at Daijiling; but it was subsequently given 
back. 


« 


* Major Latter was brought up for the bar, but afterwards 
entered the ludiaii anuy in 1795, and soon rose to be aide-do- 
eam 2 » ^^d Persian interjueter to General Martindel. On the 
breaking out of the Nipal war, he was appointed, by the Marquis 
of Hastings, political agent ou the Rangpur fi-ontter, and was 
in the command of a dirision of 5000 men. 
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Lave given a brief notice of some of the most 
important particulars connected with the different 
missions. We shall now draw attention to a few of the 
general modes of operation in Bengal. 

1. Comparatively little impression has been made on 
the MusalmanK ; the converts are chiefly Hindus, and of 
the lower and middle classes in society. Though many 
of the native Christians in Erishnagar had been 
Mohammedans by religion, yet they are of the Hindu 
race, and had been imbued to only a trifling extent with 
the fell spirit of Islamite bigoU-y. The labours of 
Martyn, Corrie, and the missionaries of the Church 
Missionary Society, have produced few satisfactory 
results on the votaries of the Koran. While in Algeria 
France has dashed the political sceptre from the hand of 
the Moslem; while in liussia this power is crumbhng 
under Slavonic influence; and wliile in India the last 
hope of the followers of the crescent died away on the 
walls of Seringapatam, still the bigotry and oxclusive- 
noss of the Musalmans seem as rampant as ever in 
Hindustan. 

2. Few of the Brahmanical class liave enrolled them¬ 
selves as subjects of Clirist; though their principles 
were so pliant, that, as we have seen in Burdwan and 
Calcutta, they could teach the Bible in the schools, while 
they abhorred it in their hearts. The aborigines of 
India were subjugated by the priests and aristocracy, 
and on the latter class the religion of Christ has as yet 
made little impression. The middle ranks of society in 
India—as in England, Germany, and Fiance—are those 
which ore most open to the influence of truth. 

3. English schools, as in Benares, Calcutta, Burdwan, 
have given the missionaries access to many of the Brah¬ 
mans ; for knowledge in India may be made as much a 
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laid towards religious influence as medicine has 
leen in China. Those scJiools have communicated a 
knowledge of the Bible to a description of persons who 
would otherwise have been wrapped in Egyptian darkness 
on this subject : they have placed the missionaiy before 

the native in the light of a temporal benefactor_thus 

“ the head may be approached through the heart.” _ 

Though few converts have proceeded ft’om these insti¬ 
tutions, yet these few have been valuable both for their 
mental and moral qualities. 

4. The political and military administration of 
India is '‘conducted by native agency under the super¬ 
vision and direction of Europeans. From the time the 
attention of the Church Missionary Society was directed 
to North India, the raising up quaUfied and eflicient 
native labourers formed a subject of anxious considera¬ 
tion. Mr. Corrie had six native youths under training 
lit Agra, ^vitb tins view, and at Garakhpur, Benares, l^c. 


seminaries have been fonned for their instruction; but 
the result of experience has shown that individual 
efforts in this case have failed, a single missionary’s 
attention being distracted by too many other duties to 
allow him to give his undivided time to the object: the 
principle of the division of labour is as applicable to 
missionary machinery as to political economy. The 
establishment of a Normal School for the training of 
teachers and catechists is, therefore, a desideratum, and the 


Bishop of Madras has strongly recommended the forma¬ 
tion of such an institution in the Kiislmagar district. 
The catocliists now discharge the same duties as tlic 
deacons did in the primitive church, and perform all 
the fiiiictions of a missionary, with the exception of 
administering the sacraments and marriage. Being 
natives, well acquainted with the language and customs 
of tlieir countrymen, they arc indispensable agents, but 
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no system has been adopted in North India 
th^hurch Missionary Society for affording them suitable 
training in Scriptural studies.* The number of young na¬ 
tives who receive a high literary education, but at the same 
time become able advocates of sceptical principles, calls 
loudly for a better educated class of catechists, who may 
fonn the materials out of wliich a native ministry 
is to be raised. The number of able and educated 
converts in connexion with the Church Missionary 
Society’s missions is on the increase. Many have passed 
first through the ordeal of infidelity. We cite the case 
of Mohesh Chandra Ghose, as given by himself in a 
letter to the Kev. T. Dealtry, in 1832 : it shows what is 
the condition of many others at the present time. 


“ When I was a student at the Hindu College, the germs of 
my present happiness were implanted in my mind. It was true 
that I renoimced Hinduism as a system of theology too mon- 
^ strously absurd to be swallowed by a sensible man. But as the 
common and true remark is, that to proceed headlong from one 
extreme to the other, is the fault of many, 1 renounced the gold 
with the di'oss. I confounded Theism with Hinduism, and asked 
myself if all was not one mass of superstition, hatched by the 
ignorance of man ? If there be a God, wliy cannot we see Him ? 
If His existence was necessary,—for could not the world have 
existed from eternity ? Being unable, and not having knowledge 
enough, to answer these questions, I rejected the existence of 
God from the calendar of my thoughts. The consequence was, 

V m could ba expected, one en’or led to another: atheism led to 
materialism, and materialism to necessity, and necessity to a dis¬ 
belief in tlie imnidteriality of the mind, and a state of rewards 
and puuisliments hereafter. Hiscovoring that his mind was 


< The Medical College of Calcutta, wliich was cstablislied under 
the administi'ation of Lord Bentinck, has been completely suc¬ 
cessful in educating a body of native doctors fully acquainted 
with the theory and practice of the European system of medicine. 
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by matter, and that we are ignorant of the cour 
cTtwecn, I concluded that it was material; and as the laws 
of matter are necessary, so must the mind bo, if material: con¬ 
sequently there was no free-will in man. This obliged me to 
believe that there was no virtue nor vice in the world, and that 
therefore we shall not be rewarded or punished if there be a here¬ 
after, which I believed could not be, since it dissolves our frames. 
But all this was against my feelings: I felt differently to what I 
thought. Metaphysics, \vrougly viewed, became a poison; but a 
correct one brought me back to truth. Consciousness teaches 
us that mind is distinct from matter—it is free; and that nothing 
can come into existence without an luieaused Creator; and why 
not (said I to myself) believe it? It is one source of information. 
Is not my way of proceeding a wrong one? Is it not endeavour¬ 
ing to disprove a fact, from an hypothesis that two distinct sub¬ 
stances cannot he conjoined, and from ignorance, because I was 
ignorant of the connecting link between the one and the otlier ? 
And is it not just as reasonable to think matter spiritual because 
mind affects it; and to reject philosophy, which consists of laws 
whose links of connexion we cannot discern? 

“ A necessity to allow such conclusions from a disbelief of con¬ 
sciousness, made me reject my former opinion in disgust. But 
still I was far from Christianity. My uiind had not believed, at 
this time, even the e.xistence of ^ future world; and what argu¬ 
ments failed to aecomplish, miseiy did. During this interval of 
time I lo.st my best friend and protector, the late amiable !Mr. 
Dcrozio. I left helpless on the world, with poverty, the com¬ 
panion of my youth; and received ill treatment from a quarter 
1 least expected. These occurrences siicceeduig each other so 
rapidly, drove me to desperation. I knew not what to do: and 
being at this time, for certain reasons, obliged to leave my house, 
I could not find shelter over my head, imtil the Editor of the 
* Inquirer,’—whom God bless with every comfort, worldl)* and 
spiritutil—kindly took me under his protection. But here, even, 
I was not happy. My projects of literary' fame being at an end, 
and my dependence on another; for support, weighed hoavil) on 
my heoit, and I was thoroughly convinced of the vanitv of the 
world. Auiidst all those distresses, I was-enthasiastic in my de¬ 
fence of truth, impetuous in my feelings, and finn in my career 
ot what I thought viriue. But every morr-ent, my conviction that 
niy labour^- for the good of others would not be rew'ai'dod, and 
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JiJiWroni for goodness, and hatred for benefits, would he the 
returns, was dee^^er and deeper. All tlicse, combined, led me 
to think seriously of futurity; and finding that God has arranged 
every thing with the most transcendent wisdom, bestowing upon 
some of Ids meanest creatures — birds of tlio air, and beasts of 
tlie forest—proi^er means of happiness, I concluded tliat He must 
have done the same by man ; and what could be more just, and 
merciful, and wise, than to reward tlie virtuous, and punish the 
wicked? It must be; and if in this world we do not find it, 
we shall find it hei’enfter. This was a happy consolation to my 
mind; it eased me of a great deal of my disU'ess, made me more 
prompt than ever in my endeavours to check my evil propensities 
and thoughts, and more ardent for the propagation of tri^th. I 
believed I should be rewarded hereafter, because I had more vir¬ 
tue than vice: but fin*tber considerations on the subject deprived 
me of even this consolation. It was demonstrated to me most 
satisfactorily, tliat perfect holiness cannot have fnendsbip with 
evil, however little it may be. I knew 1 was criminal, and that 
I liad committed every species of crime in some part or other of 
my life; and I writhed under the conviction. A teiTor of eternal 
2 )erditiou maddened my brain. You can conceive with wdiat 
eagerness I must have leaped forwaid to embrace any means of 
salvation. Cliristianity promised this, if I would believe in it. 

“ Eenouncing every study aud every kind of amusement, with 
my head and heart, I began to inquire into tlie grounds of it; 
tliat is, histoiical and internal testimonies. 1 read the New Tes¬ 
tament through, over and over—St. John’s Revelation only once; 
and some parts of the Old Testament, and every book that came 
in my way in favour of it. As 1 advanced, thoughts crowded in 
suppon of Christianity; but there was one forniidablo check—a 
harrier to the full rccetition of it; this was' Hume's celebrated 
argument against mhacles. I w^as fully convinced that miracles 
were possible, and that God can change or stop his laws if he 
like; and that Hume wa.s in error; but where the en’or lay I 
could not find. I was enveloped in darkness, and there was a 
most plausible sliape in it. At times, 1 would per^^nade myself 
tiiat I hod found it; but the.next moment would banish this, 
and i sank within myself. At last I thought of God’s mercy. 

I chanced upon the very argument I wanted. Hume's argument. 
against mRacles, from general experience, takes for gi’onted that 
belief upon the te.stimony of others is preceded by a convictiou of 
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lability of what he intends to say. This is conti-adicted 
B. A child believes testimony long before ho knows any 
thing of probability. General experience is so far useful, as it 
prevents us from being imposed upon. This made me inquire 
into the gi-ounds of historical evidence; and the result was, to 
speak in the accurate language of Pearson, that it is not the pro¬ 
bability of the fact, upon an abstract consideration of it, that 
i-aiscs trust in us for historians, but upon tlie integrity and ability 
of them. The probability of the fact is determined by these two 
requisites — historians must know what they declare, being above 
deception, and have honesty enough to declare correctly. The 
apostles had ability to know the facts they have transmitted to 
us, as they were eye and ear-witnesses of them, wliich puts them . 
above deception; and had integrity, because they corroborated 
all these by their sufferings, poverty, and ignorance of learning. 

After having advanced so far, I halted in the way, being ap¬ 
prehensive that feelings, not judgment, were the prominent lead¬ 
ings of my mind. I began to examine. The result v/as what 
might be expected: the ta.sk proved to be a most didicidt one. 

judgment and my feelings would be frequently at war with 
each other, and my feelings uniformly got the triumph over my 
judgment; hut,' by repeated exertion, and through the help of 
God, I succeeded in crushing my feelings. No sooner was my 
mind cleared of these, than a most frightful idea glanced through 
it. I pretended not to believe it, but it was in vain: it began to 
assume^a legible shape, and my heart began to palpitate:—it was 
sweeping doubt against Christianity. But I was more fright¬ 
ened than I ought to have been; for a littlo tlioiight proved its 
fallacy. Thq^doubt was about the incomprehensihleness of God's 
character, wRich His miracles led me to. I tliought, if Ho is an 
iucomprehensiblo Being, how can I ho certain when I am acting 
in obedience to His wishes, or against tliem ? The thought was 
paralysing. After having deeply medicated upon the subject, T 
round the teuth ; and was satisfied that the moral character of tlic 
Boity was witiiin the grasp of every man's intellect, but the means 
y which He ujiholds this chai'acter is above our comprehension. 
Such tilings are to be expected, when an omnipotent Power is 
canying his projects into execution. There were certain other 
checks in my mind at the time; for instance, the aj»pnreut con- 
^adictious in the Bible : but tliese being removed, I took it as a 
luino Bevelation. Aftm La'^dng believed so far, you will nut 
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Calcutta, tlie names of Udny, Sherar, and many 
"ofEeSre, will long bo held in grateful remembrance.^ 

A field was opened also for the zeal of such chaplains 
as Browne, Thomason, Corrie, Dealti’y, Fisher, &c: &c. ; 
while the establishment of Missionary Associations at 
Calcutta, Chunar, Benares, Agra, Garaldipnr, has 
presented a sphere of usefulness to many persons in the 
middle classes of society: thus we find the private 
soldiers at Chunar subscribing liberally to the mission 
there; while in Calcutta the East Indian community 
have taken an active part in the concerns of the Church 
Missionary Society. 


9. The missionaries of the Church Missionary Society 
had, in former times, a greater number of Vernacular 
Schools under theii' superintendence than at present; few 
conv( i ts have resulted from them, but still good has 
been effected, in communicating some knowledge of 
the New Testament; and also of a negative kind, in pre¬ 
venting the minds of the youth from being imbued with 
a mass of legendary tales and superstitious notions, 
which aro taught in the common Vernacular Schools, 
and in stimulating them to the prosecution of English 

i Airs. Sheiw’ood commenced the Alirat Alission. Henry 
Alartyn remarks of her, “Slie is the only woman I have seen in 
India, partaking of the love and zeal of the brethren and sisters at 
home. When I £ 1 * 8 ! mentioned the spread of ihe Gospel among 
flic heathen, J perceived that she glowed witli a kindred llamo. 
Her liushand also took a warm interest in the AJirat Alission, and 
when in 1811, he was on active soiwice in the aj-my, she used to 
assemble forty or fifty persons in a room, built in her com])ound, 
ftnd hear the service read to them by one of the writers in Alirat. 
Anuiid Alasih received a course of insUmetion from her, and was 
a]»))ointed a reader under \ki superintendence; she loft for Eng¬ 
land in 1^^1‘5} but has not, like many other Europeans, forgoilen 
ihe condition of the natives of India.’' 
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The teacliers liave been generally heathens, as, 
up to the present time, no systematic efforts have been 
made to train up a class of efiicient teachers for Verna¬ 


cular Schools. 

10. The English Schools of the Society have led to 
comparatively few conversions, though they have imparted 
much Scriptural and general information, which lias not 
only undermined idolatry, but has also given pupils a 
thorough conviction of the truth of Christianity ; though, 
like many cases in Europe, the heart has not yielded 
to the dictates of the judgment."* 


” On tills question we cite the remarks of the Tlcv. J. Pratt, 
made in a Sermon preached at the Consecration of Bishop Corrie. 
His testimony is valuable, .as he had been for many years the 
Secretary of the Church Missionary Society:— 

“ Tlie inissionaries who led the way in the more recent efforts 
among the heathen, went out under a jircvailing feeling that their 
one and almost exolnsive object was to preach the Gospel. The 
education of heathen children seems not to have entered into tlieir 
estimate of the means w^hich might be profitably employed. But 
the apathy, fickleness, levity, superstition, and sensuality of the 
adult heathen so discouraged, in many instances, the hearts of the 
labourers, that they felt relief only in the liope that God might be 
pleased to bless their endeavours among the children of those 
heathens. 

“ So little, indeed, had this course of labour enteix*d iuto cal¬ 
culation, that doubts arose, in some quarters, whether the Socie¬ 
ties at homo would not consider such occupation of the time of 
missionaiies as too remote and contingent in its prospect of 
boneilt, to justify them in entering thereon; and the preacher 
wtH remembers a case in which a company of missionario.s, in 
utter despair of accomplishing any good work with the adults 
around them, who were yet willing from the hope of secular nd- 
vaniagea to eutimst to them their children, pleaded earnestly with 
Ibe Society at home, that they might be permitted to devote their 
time to such children: he well remembers, too, the rcluctaiice 
witlj which tliis request was granted: yet the wisdom of iho mea¬ 
sure now commends itself to all competent judges; and has so 
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[j[^4t my being baptized so soon. I hate delays in the per- 
Ifbfhianco of an action which I think I am morally bound to do. 
This is the point where I am chai*acterised by impetuosity; and I 
thank God for having made me so! 

“ I liave now brought my account to a close; but certain con¬ 
cluding remarks are necessary. I have methodically arranged 
my progress of mind; but it is not to be expected that it happened 
in this exact method. Nature does not act logicaUy; it is not one 
of her laws. I have stated my moods of mind with too much 
feeling, which perhajis did not exist at the time they ha 2 )peiied : 
these are after-consequences; but to attempt to be in my former 
state of mind is impossible. I have avoided, also, giving any 
arguments for my faith, which I received after my baptism; be¬ 
cause you did not want them.'* 


6. Few converts have been raised up at the military 
stations of CLunar,^ Benai*es, Agra, Janpur, though labo¬ 
rious and active missionaries liave been located there for 
a long period; neither militar}^ stations nor large cities 
seem to have afforded a suitable soil in India, for a 
native church, as European example in these places 
appears generally to have prejudiced the natives against 
the reception of the Gospel. Though Calcutta formed 
tlie scene of the early labours of the agents of the Cliui’ch 
Missionary^ Society, yet their success in conversion has 
resulted among the lone agricultural villages to the south 
of Calcutta; the pagani there have bowed to the sceptre 
of Christ. 

G. Local subscriptions are given with a liberal hand, 
tliough not in sufficient amount for the exigencies of the 
calls. In the year 1846, in Bengal, the sum of .1^1051 was 
subscribed and given to the general objects of the Society; 
while each of the following stations raised, locally, the 

* Mr. Bowley preached faithfully at Chunar for thirty years, 
yet cnmpnrativoly few con veils were made among llic heathen^ 
though luiicli good has been effected among the wives of the 
soldiers, and in establishing adult schooh among the native 
Christians. 
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re sums of—Calcutta, £i67 ; Bimlwau, 
inagar, ^278; Beuares, £1478; Janpur, £118; 


Agiti, £805, Simla, £4/3; making, with the former, 
£4005 collected iu Bengal itself. This shows that the 
subject of missions is appreciated. Men, by paving, ex¬ 
press their value of an object—it is also a test of the 
reality of tlie foreign operations of the Church Missionary 
Society. 

7. When tlje Society made its first grant of £200 to 
Bengal, the sum was not appropriated for some time, 
circumstances being unfavourable; and in 1810, when 
the Calcutta Committee proposed the appointment of 
Scripture-readers, to act under the direction of station 
chaplains, the report of it spread such alaim in Eng¬ 
land, that a member of the House of Commons declared 
his intention of making a motion ugjiinst the institution 
of readers; on which Mr. C. Grant stated, in reply, that 
there was no intention of persecuting Hinduism, and that 
no steps would be taken 'snthout the concurrence of 
the local government. When in 1817, the Rev. T. 
Thomason established a monthly missionai'y meeting in 
Calcutta, he remarks, ‘‘Tmi years ago this event would 
have thrown the whole settlement into an uproar.” But 
fwtr above £10,000 are annually devoted to missions, by 
the Ciiurch Missionary Society, in the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency. Members of Council preside at missionary meet¬ 
ings, and Governor-Generals subscribe to missionary 
institutions. 


8. The laity have always taken an active part in 
co-operating with the missionaries: thus the Burdwan 
Mission was founded by Captain Stewoit. who laboured 
indefatigably in the cause of Vernacular Education: 
the Garakhpur Mission was established by R. M. Bird, 
Esq. 01 the Civil Seiwice: the Himalaya Mission owes 
its existence to Captain Jackson and W. Gorton, Esq.; 
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the zeal of different bodies, that there arc not fewer, 
licprding to recent returns, than nearly 120,000 children of 
heathens, or of those who were but lately heathens, receiving 
education in Protestant missions. 

Missionaries were thus providentially led to lay the founda¬ 
tions of Christianity among the heathen deep and wide; and were 
made content to labour that others might enter into their laboui’s. 
The superstructure began, indeed, to rise before their own eyes ; 
and they were encouraged to hope, that it had pleased God to guide 
them in a W^ay which they hod not known, to the adoption of a 
system bettor adapted than any other to the ultimate establish¬ 
ment of the Gospel in the nations of the earth. They found, as 
might be expected, wherever education w'os pursued on a consi¬ 
derable scale, and on Christiaji principles, that some children of 
the heathen w'ere not only distinguished from the rest, by their 
mental pow’ers, but in not a few instances, by the influence of 
Dirine grace on tlieir hearts. Classes of such promising children 
were formed; and special instruction was given to them, with the 
view of training them up to become schoolma.sters, readers, and 
catechists to their countrymen.” 




HISTORY 


OP THE 

CALCUTTA DIOCESAN COAUnTTEE 

OP THE 

for tfie ^Sropngation of t()e Gospel 
m jrortisii ^^artsf* 


The attention of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel was not directed to Bengal, until after the 
foundation of the Episcopate; the Diocesan Committee, 
formed there, has been termed “the first fruit of 
the Indian Episcopate.”® ,, In 1818, at a meeting held in 
London, the Archbishop of Canterbury in the choir, 
it was resolved—that as Episcopacy was establislied in 
India, means should be taken to co-operate with the 
Bishop in carrying out missionary plans; and they 
wrote to him for his advice as to the best methods of 
appropriating £5000, w'hicli they voted for India. A 
speciid Committee was appointed, composed of the 

•* In 1715, howovGv, the Societ)^ sent a silver cup, os a present 
for the English Church in Calcutta, in testimony of theii* appro¬ 
bation of the e.Kortions of the merchants and seafaring men in 
Calcutta in erecting it Previous to that period, there being 
no oha])lain in Calcutta, Divine Service was conducted by the 
merchants^ who were allowed by the East India Company ^€50 per 
annum for so doing. 
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of London and Llandaff, and Lord Ken^^ETT" 
~icy reported, that, since 1701, tlie attention of the 
Society had been devoted to North America, and the 
foundation of a Protestant Establishment, Schools, and 
Churches there; that they were waiting for a bishop 
being appointed to India, in order to have missionaries 
under liis direction. Bishop Middleton replied, stating, 
that prejudice was removed against missionary efforts; 
that experience showed that preacliing seems to have 
excited no interest, beyond that of transient curiosity.'* 
He therefore proposed the establisliment of a College, 
to train Christian agents, and of Schools, to instruct 
Hindus and Musalmans in secular knowledge; that 
Christianity is opposed by system and discipline, and by 
these alone, with the Divine blessing, can it ever make 
way.*' He expressed himself very strongly in favour of 
the English language, as a medium of education, as 
dissipating the prejudice and indifference which stood in 
the way of Christianity; and that commerce, science, 
and the opening of trade, had given a powerful impulse 
to education. 

The Vernacular Schools, established by Bishop Mid¬ 
dleton, and supported by the Society for Promoting 
Cl^ristian Knowledge, fonned the nucleus, round wliich 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel established 
its fuissions. These schools were established in circles, 
caeli circle containing four or five Vernacular Schools, 
with tin English one in tJie centre, designed to give 
a superior education to those boys who had studied 
in the Vernacular Schools.* Few conversions have 


* Hie plan ha.*-; been repeatedly tried, of admitting no boys 
lo tbo English Schools, but tliosc who had passed through a 
course Of study in the Veniacular Schools; but it has not sui:- 
ceeded, as a pooiv^r class of ))Oys atiend the Vumaculor, who have 
iicilhor means uor time to study in the English. 
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from them: the teachers were generally heat 
.0 boys quitted at an early age, hcfore any strong 
impression could be made on their minds; but they were 
useful in imparting a certain amount of Scriptural 
knowledge, and as contrasted with the common vemaoular 
or “Hedge Schools" of the country. In 1820, they 
were transferred to the Society for tlie Propagation 
of the Gospel. 

The Calcutta Diocesan Committee of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel was formed in November, 
1825, at a public meeting, at wliich Bishop Heber 
presided. The first Eeport states as the result:— 


“ Contnbutions, piiblio os well as private, flowed in from all 
parts of tliis presidency, and from, every class of its Eiuopean 
inhabitants; and, at the conclusion of the year 1826, the com¬ 
mittee had realised funds amounting to more than 16,000 sicca 
Tupis/' 


The Committee directed their chief attention to schools 
at first:— 


“Fully adopting the recorded, sentiments of their venerable 
paient, tlie Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Paris, they consid(3r this the safest and most practicable method 
of accomphsliing f^ieir desired object ; and they regard the native 
schools as the most powerful engine that could be employed for 
the sub\ ersion of idolatry. By proceeding tlms, the natives are 
made the chief instrument of their own ultimate conversion 
to Christianity, without any forcible violation of their feoliugs 
and prejudices. The etfeot, too, of this system is almost certain. 
For, as well might we expect the co-existcnce of light and dark¬ 
ness, as of knowledge and superstition. Call foiQi only tlio 
inherent powers of the native mind from their state of torpor and 
inactivity, teacii it hut to think and reason, instil into it moral 
principles of conduct, and fonn it to habits of order and proprieiy, 
and tin re is laid a sure foundatiou for Christianity. Having ( bus 
pronarod the ground, tlie seed of CJiristian princ iples will grow 
tip rmd flourish. 
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boininittcc, liowever, are not ignorant, that, diui 
v’elopmeut of the native mind, between the renouncing of 
idolaUy and the reception of Chi*istianity, there may arise inter- 
vals of indifierence, or perhaps infidelity, in appearance unfavour¬ 
able to ilio cause of religion, in cases where the absence of 
restraining principles, though erroneous,, may have been unsup¬ 
plied with bettor. But tliis efibet can be only partial or tempo¬ 
rary. It is coritraiy to history and experience to suppose*, that 
the human mind cotild remain long in such a state of unsettled¬ 
ness with regard to religion. Besides, the Gospel is now gcntMiilly 
introduced into our native schools, and thus the communication 
of Christian will go hand in hand with instruction in gci^ 
knowledge.” 

In 1830, at Uic suggestion of Bishop Turner, the 
Society took under its charge a Mariners’ Church; tho 
Government granted house, and the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Cliristian Knowledge supplied funds. The Rev. 
J. M'Queen was appointed minister. He gives the fol¬ 
lowing report of it:— 



“ Tho Chapel was opened by the Bishop of Calcutta, on Sunday, 
May 1830; and from that period up to May 17, 1831, the 
attendance amounted to 508 persons, thus gi'\’ing an average of 
ten persons for every Sunday of the year. If the three Sundays, 
on wliich tlie state of tlie weatlier was such as to prevent the 
oj)oiiing of the Chapel, be taken into account, the average will he 
Koraewhnt more than ten persons. The attendance varied ♦'x- 
oer-dingly at diflereiit seasons of the yoai*, owing chiefly to tlie 
ntnnher of European ships in the hoi’hour. More than once, we 
have V,Hd upwards of seventy at a tu)ie, and occasionally none at 
nil. Tho behaviour of tlio sailors who attended was, in almost nil 
cah'os, correct and becoming. When I distributed Homilies, 
Tracts, and Prayer Books, lunong them, (which, through the 
kindno:-^ of the Secretary of the Prayer Book and Homily Society 
1 have been enabled to do almost cvoiy Sunday,) I had reason to 
he satisfied that, in many instances, a good use would be made of 
thf cn. On one or two occasions, the sailors showed me the 
IToniilic:^ and Books they had received from the chaplain of th( 
Livcrjjuol Bethel. 
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[ight to bo mentioned, that, in order to secure attend 
i wore printed, giving notice of the Chapel on shore, and 
wliioh circulars are sent on board eveiy Euro])ean ship wliich 
arrives in the river; and tliree boats are sent off every JSunday, 
to all the ships in harbour, to convoy to and from them any 
sailors who may bo disposed to go to chapel.” 


*Iii 1834, the Society withdrew its aid, not considering 
it to come within the sphere of their operations in 
India. 

^A^^r^he mission, formerly under the superintendence of 
&lie Rev. j. Thompson, of the Church Missionary Society, 
^las been lately taken into connexion with the Society for 
tlic Propagation of tlio Gospel, and placed under the 
charge of the Rev. S. Slater, of King s College, London. 
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Barripur, i.e. the city of pdn, or belle^ which i« 
grown extensively there, is situated in a richly-culti¬ 
vated country, sixteen miles from Calcutta: this distance . 
is of great use to it as a missionary station; for the 
pastoral department .of missions has never succeeded 
well in India, in places where there aie many Europeans 
—it is in agricultm-al districts, away from “ the busy 
hum of the city," that conversions have chiefly taken 
place. 

Parts of the district present a very bleak appearance ; 
during the rains, the country is a vast lake, covered 
with innumerable islands in all directions, while the 
natives polo tliemselves from village to village, in salt is y 
large canoes, made from a single block of sal wood, 
which are twenty-five feet long, a foot broad, and a foot 
dee]j. The country to the south is so infested with 
tigers, that in 1830, sixty molungis, i.e. natives engaged 
in the salt manufacture, were carried off into the jangals, 
and devoured. The town contains about 6000 inhabit¬ 
ants, two-tliirds of whom are Musalmons, though they 
were originally proselytes from Hinduism, as their 
features show. To the south of it is Jaynagar, whore 
the principal Zemindars of the district reside. The 
Gauges formerly flowed by it, and the natives still hum 
tlieir dead on its ancient banks; though there is no 
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its bed, yot they consider the diy clr 
the same degree of sanctity that the streams do 
in the Upper Provinces. 

The nucleus of a mission at this station was fonned by 


a Mr. Plowden, who was salt agent at Barripur : it was 
tlie residence of a magistrate, doctor, and collector 
engaged in tlio salt department, as salt is manufactured 
to a large amount in the district to the south. When 
there in 1820, he established a school, and superintended 
it for several years.^ On his removal from Barripur, it 
was taken up by tlie Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, who erected a scliool there in 1822, which 
was superintended by the Talyganj missionary; in 1800, 
it contained fifty hoys. ' 

Mr. Tweddlo, who was stationed at Talyg9-nj, not 
only superintended the school, but also itinerated into 
the villages in the neighbourhood, to preach the Gospel 
to persons wlio had never before heard of the name 
of Christ; “ ho found the people inquisitive, and eager 
to loam the nature of the truths he was so anxious 
to communicate/* In July, 1830, Mr. Tweddle visited 
Jaynagar and Mogra Hat, two large market towns, 
situated in populous districts in tlie south. Dining his 
stay, many came to him at hotli places, and expressed 
a great desire to hear the Word of Info, and to receive 
copies of the Gospel. He remarks respecting them : 
‘‘ The adults seem more open to conviction, and more 
disposed to receive the truth than tlie natives near 


‘ It was originally a very populous school, too, for, being so 
far ns it then wtis horn the immediate siiperiutoudeuce of the 
miflsionai'y, the whole of the time iu the day-school was devoted 
to teaching waiting and arithmetic, the compositioji of husinefis 
letters, petitions, gi'auts, biases, and also the forms of aeWrer;^ 
belouguig to tlie (lifforent grades of rank and station in society— 
lo iho loial excliiBiou of all books touching on Cliristianity, tliongh 
those books were of course kejpt in the scliooV* 
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whose minds are vitiated with the 
One of them, named Eammohan, after his con¬ 
viction of the truth of the CJiristian religion, broke 
all his household gods; and others of the converts 
brought specimens of their idols, wdiich have shared 
the same fate. These were the first-fruits of the Barripur 
mission.” 

It is a striking fact, that they came from most bigoted 
places, for Jaynagarwasa stronghold of Brahmanism; 
there were seventeen Sanski’it colleges in tlie village. 
The following is an account of a superstitious practice 
at that place :— 


“ The cclebiity of the worship, if such inookcrycan bu so .called, 
arises from the following tale wliicb is told of Krishna, and readily 
believed by the ignorant and credulous believers in Brahmanictd 
trickery. Some sixty years ago tlie idol, which is about the size 
of a hoy of eight years old aud cut out of stono, was mistaken by 
a tiger (of which there might have been lots at that time near 
about, AS there are at present at no great distance) for a living 
person, and carried off into the jungle, where he left it. The 
idol was missed after a time, and, as might be expected, a great 
noise made about it; however, a 2 )erson, who before was sane, 
doubtless an impostor, and who knew all about it, boe.ame at 
once n projdiet, aud informed the jieople that in a dream the 
idol had appeared to liim and told him whereabout in the jungle 
he was to be found. The Brahmans in a body proceeded there, 
and, on finding it, returned home with triumph. The impostor 
becaine of course much respected, and the idol much extolled 
afUT bis miraculous reslipration. There is also a mfiaculoiis tree 
which bud 3 and blossoms during the night of the puja, wliioh 
flower (a red champah) is offered in the morning to the idol. A 
short time ago I was passing this village, and was horrified to see 
the corpse of a man, evidently just dead, as the body was iin- 
t/uiehcd by bird or beast, lying in a state of nudity by the side of 
a dirty puddle; and at all times the road through the' village is a 
disgusting sight, being by the side of a succession of jimiaios 
called tbo Gaiigc.s, (though no river runs within some miles of 

the ]»laco ;) it is covered with ashes of burnt bodies, skulls_^iu 

fact the dead aud the dying.” 
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ev. D. JoDGS, of Talyganj, gives the foil(>5;, 
ars respecting a religious movement:— 



“ In April, 1830, two young men, from a village called Sulkea, 
twenty miles south of the mission-house, called to make inquiries 
about Christianity; when, on liiuling, as far os men can see, 
that they were sincere in their inquiries, and having been 
considered sufficiently instructed in the first principles of Christ¬ 
ianity, they were baptized by the late Rev. W. Tweddle. Imme¬ 
diately after this, Mr. Twiddle, accompanied by his catechist, 
visited their village, and exhorted the heathen whom he met, 
tn follow the oxample of those two, who had forsaken their 
idolatrous abominations, and so become members of that religion 
wdiich could alone guide them on the road to heaven. Shortly 
after, four more came forwai’d, and earnestly requested baptism; 
these, in proof of their sincerity, brought and delivered ns theft 
images. By degrees, the ruunbor increased to twelve. It may 
]>o as well to mention here, that all these, with the exception 
»)f a few, had, previous to their coming forward, h'St their caste; 
and perhaps this, in a great measure, was tlie means of opening 
their minds to conviction ; one bander, at all events, was thereby 
removed. Such was the commencement of this mission: in a 
viliage scarcely kno^m, a few solitary individuals, whoso heiu*t 
the Lord had opened, were induced to come forward, and make 
an open profession of their faith; and thus, in tht> very midst 
of heathen abominations, a cljurcli of God was planted. How 
mysterious are the ways of Providence ! At the appointment of 
the Kcv. J. Bowyer to Bai*rijmr, this little flock was given over 
to his care, being at too great a distance to be visited }>ropcriy 
by the missionaiT at Talyganj. While the work of conversion 
was tliii‘= slowly progressing, a man came from the village of 
Jbanjera,'' and attended our teaching regularly at the mission- 


'Hie village of .Thanjera is situated eight miles south of 
the mission-house : its situation is marshy ; it contains perha])8 
500 families. The inhabitants are very illiterate, and get their 
suhsistonco by husbandr}' and fishing. There are but few 
Brahmans among thorn. During the rains, the only mode of 
visiting it is by canoes, but in the hot* season, one can ride 
there. The deities which are chiefly held in adoration by them, 
arc Dakin Bay and Panchanana; the foiiner, which, from its 
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After a lapse of a few days, he returned to his village, 
and declai’cd to his family his intention ol giving up caste, and 
embracing Christianity. They, of course, at first endeavoured to 
dissuade him from it, and when they found him firai and resolute 
in his purpose, excluded him from their family circle. He then 
came again, and related to us tdl that had happened to him, and 
begged of us to Aisit his village, which was accordingly done, and 
a temporary school was opened at his house. The villagers, on 
seeing us at this man’s place, cast his whole family out of their 
communion, and after a length of time, with mucli persuasion 
and entreatv, they also were induced to follow t]»e example ol 
their elder brother. To be well assured of their sincerity and 
motives, it was thought advisable to keep them on a long i)roba- 
tion, before tlioy were admitted witliin the pale of ChrLst’a church. 
Previous to theii* admission, they, with some others, woic 
examined by Dr. Mill, principal of Bishop’s College. Tlius a 
door was opened, and encouragement afforded, for contiuuing 
unwearied in the work. As the numbers began to increase, 
a little cottage in the village was appropriated for divine wor.'-hip, 
and the .services of our venerable Cburch |ierformcd regularly 
evorv Sunday. A school-house w'as also built near the chapel, 
which was attended by the Christian and heatlien childi<m 
jiromiscuously. The Christians, in addition to the insmiciions 
tbev received on Sunday, were further visited on week-days. 

‘‘In December, 1882, poor Mr. TVrddle fell a saciihee to a 
malignant jaugal fever, while superintending the erection of a 
more commodious cliapel, as the old place was not lovge eiumgh, 
the nuiiibers having now increased. His memory is still che- 
rislu d with affection by the people. The chapel Avas completed 


name, sig?iifies the lung of the South, is worsbi])pod a I've- 
ventivo agaii st all wild beasts fi-om the Sundej’hunds, which, 
in former times, were known to infest tliese rillages. TTie 
latter b; a form of Shiva, worshipped under the image of a stone 
beneath a tree. Tlie sioiie is daubed with a sort (*f verniilioii 
called rindoor, which is held in great veneration by native*?* 
and wliich the Brahman^ make use of in poijiting their forehe ads. 
TTiere an image of this sort in Jhaujera, not far from the 
ohapel, to wdiich the peofde of the ville.ge come to ofler tbeii* 
poojnhs. Besides the.^e, there are temples dcilicuted to the 
goddess Shiva, scattered over the villages in those pevt^. 
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12(11 tbs after bis deatb, and woidd not, even in 
town as Calcutta, bo considered a mean building. It 
stands consiiicuous in tbe Tillage of Jbanjera, and, being situated 
on a little rising gi’ound, can be seen for several miles around— 
a monument of Christian love and Cbristian charity.” 


In 1838, the Rev. J. Bowyer was stationed at Banipur, 
the first missionary who was located there. His duties 
were to superintend the school, which contained fifty 
hoys, and to visit the Cdnistians at Sulkea, eight miles 
from Barripur. They had been previously under the 
charge of the missionary at Talyganj, which was twenty 
miles distant. It was at a very opportune period, as 
a tremendous gale arose in the May of that year, which 
prevented the river from discharging its waters, and, 
combined with a high tide, had raised such an inun¬ 
dation of the sea, as to sweep away tlie embankments, 
and the whole country was flooded; huts were all 
carried away, and the crops ruined; numbers died of 
ngud and fever, in consequence of the ground being 
saturated with moisture; the island of Sagar was covered 
with water seven feet deep, and neoi’ly the whole popula¬ 
tion of 7000 people on it were di’owned. 

Mr. Bowyer performed divine service eveiT Sunday at 
Sulkea,® visited and cateclnsed the people, and preached 
the Gospel, in and around the place. In January, 
1881, .sixteen persons came forward as catechumens, 
from Sulkea and Ramnathpur; the total of baptized 
atid catechumenB then amounted to thirty individuals. 
Mr. Bowyer, lio^\ever, was obliged to (juit the station, 
ill consequence of illness, ‘^having been afflicted with 
brain fever, consequent on exposure to tlie sun, whmi in 


' In 1836, a chapol was erocted at Sulkea: the Socir*!} for 
P>'am)ling Christian Knowledge made a grant of £50 to it; flam 
Mobau, a catechist, vvho had been baptized by Mr. Tweddle in 
m.i Jo a present of the ground. 
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^tEajpiir, ft village six miles north of Barripur, and 
a strong-hold of Brahmanism; there are fifty Sanskrit 
Colleges in and about the town. One hundred hoys 
attended, and a house was rented, but the Brahman who 
ow*ned the house turned the boys out to make prepara¬ 
tions for a p?(Ja in it: on this Mr. Dryberg resolved to 
build a school-house, and Mr. Homfiray raised the 
necessary sum by collecting subscriptions from the 
Darogahs and Aralahs in the salt department. The 
bigotry of the Hindus there, however, caused tlie school 
to be closed: but, in 183R, another was established 
with better success, to the south, and subsequently at 
other villages.*^ But all the schools having heathen 
teachers were subsequently closed by the orders of the 
parent committee of the vSociety for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

In 1837, a school, which had been opened at the 
village of Rajpur, was closed, all the boys having de¬ 
serted it, in consequence of the introduction of Chris¬ 
tian books, and the conversion of Jaygopal Dut, several 
of whoso relations attended the school; and a native 


newspaper published doggrel verses, warning children 
against attending mission schools, or even from loiter¬ 
ing in the streets when a missionary passed. This 
year a pakka chapel was opened at Kalkapur, erected 
at the expense of a native Cliristian. Mr. Dryberg 
suffered much this year, in consequence of his' deter¬ 
mination to hold out no worldly inducements to the 
profession of Christianity; a man brought his child to 
be baptized, and demanded a piece of new' clotl- as a 
present on tlie occasion: thi^ Mr. Dryberg refused, on 
which the man would not allow^ his child to be baptized. 


** On one occasion, when a Baptist missionary was preacMug 
in llii: village, the natives were so em*ageil at him, that they tied 
jiorse-shocs round his neck. 
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ned a body of people at Kajarampur, who^lmd" 
openly apostatised, and gave ilr. Dryberg such annoy¬ 
ance, that he was obliged to apply to tlie magistrate for 
protection. Christianity, however, gained a deeper influ¬ 
ence over the native Christians, to whom ]\Ir. Dryberg 
paid pastoral visits twice every week in their respective 
villages, when prayers were read, and a sermon preached 
in one of theii* houses. 

In 1888, a Christian Village was formed to the 
soutli-east of Barripur. Mr. Dryberg gives the following 
account of it:— 


“ Mr. Homfray, about this time, became the propiietor, by 
purchase, of a small estate a few miles to the south-east of 
Barripur. He imraediRtcly formed the project of devoting one 
portion of it to the formation of a village to serve as an asylum 
for such native Christians as were compelled to leave their own 
villages by the oppression of their Zemindars. This was caiTied 
into effect os soon as projected. At first, eight or ten families 
flocked to it from various pai*ts; by-ond-hy the uiunber increased, 
and several, too, of the aborigines of tho place embraced 
Ou’istiauity; so that it now contains a very pleasing Christian 
colony. Tho chapel was built at Mr. Horafray’s expense, and, at 
his request, I took the spiritual ©barge. Some little assistance 
was given by Mr. Homfray to each Christian family towaj-ds 
building their dwellijigs (not more, however, than is usually 
done by Zemindars when a new ryot comes); some advances 
were also made for the purchase of ploughing oxen and paddy 
seed. They ai*e now comfortably settled, lining in a bapjiy 
way, free from apprehension of that oppression under which so 
many of their brethren are labouring. One or two of them are 
hunters, and get a good subsistence by tho sale of theii* game, 
viz., wild* hogs, and venison, of which latter Hindus of all 
classes, as well as MohammcdiOiB, are very fond. Very good 
honey, too, is gathered in the jangals, and the best sells at eight 
Rcers per rupi; the sale of the hcos’-wax being also very 
lucrative.” 

The Slime year the entire population of the village of 
Mogra-Hat, thirty-two miles from Calcutta, applied to 
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of great debility of body/’ Sulkea was again 
connected with the Talyganj mission : Providence, how¬ 
ever, raised up, at tliis exigence, a friend to tlie distressed 
mission, in Mr. R. Homfray, wdio came to reside at 
Barripur, as assistant to the salt agent. Mr. Dryberg 
boars the following testimony to the services rendered 
by Mr. Homfray ; his name will be enrolled with those 
of many others of the laity, who have contributed their 
aid in laying the foundations of the Cliristian Church 
in India:— 


“ The Christians were, at this time, in tlie last state of temporal 
distress, having all of them lost their nee crops, by the severe. 
inundation of IS43, and most of them their very dwellings. He 
immediately collected many together, gave them work in his own 
grounds, and, when the inundation had partially passed away, 
furnished them with paddy seed, and sent them back to iboir 
villages. 1 have known but few laymen who have intcrostrd 
themselves on missionary affairs, as did tliis servant of the 
Church. Though not much of a Bengali scholar, he yet }nit 
tlie morning prayers of the Church into Bengfili in Roman 
characters; and, when we were unable to come from Talyganj, 
used to assemble the Christians in his study, for prnyers. Ho 
will esor he had in remembrance, in llic cup and paten used for 
the service of the oltar, one of his pious offerings. His memory 
is endenrod to me by a personal friendship of many years, and by 
his uniform kindness to the native Cliristians. Ever vendy and 
willing to co-operato in any plan for the advancement of the 
iutcrostH of the mission, he was, from the very first, a true 
yoke-fcUow.” 


In his Report for 1886, Mr. Dryberg complains of 
the little fruit that lias been produced in Bairipur itself, 
though tlie Gospel had been preached tlicre for eight 
years, and schools had been stiU longer in operation. 
‘^If we must look for extensive conversions, we must 
seek for native coadjutors, and, for tliis pui-pose, our 
Cliristian Boarding School ought to be (^ucouraged to 
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aost extent.”/ He further states, that though 
is sixteen miles from Calcutta, yet the effect of 
the example of Europeans spreads to BiuTipur, and 
that he is often asked, Wliy do not the Sahibs themselves 
keep the Ten Commaudments ? The influence of the 
Zemindar and the Brahmans was also very^ hostile to 
tlie spread of Christianity. 

In 1835, the Rev. C. Dryberg was appointed to the 
mission at Barripur, and took charge of the Cbnstiau 
congregations at Sulkea and Aldermanik; he super* 
intended the Bengali School, and also established an 
institution for the education of the children of native 
Christians and for orphans. small room that had 
been formerly used as tlio salt ojSBce, being lent by 
Mr. Homfray, daily service was commenced in it; and 
having, with God's blessing, been continued to this day, 
has at last found the shelter of a decent church.” A 
Mr. Moore was stationed here as catechist in 1836. 

In 1837, an English School was commenced by 
Mr. Moore, at Banipur, but was closed after a short 
time, as the increasing number of converts required the 
missionary's whole time; a few, however, continued to 
receive instruction in private from Mr. Moore, and 
among them the Zemindars sons, for the father, though 
not friendly to education himself, is anxious that his 
sons should know English as a means of advancing 
them in tlie world. 

A Bengali School was opened in 1836, by Mr. Diy- 


/ A Clirislian Seminary was opened in 1830 ; in the com-se of 
a year, tht; number of pupils increased to twenty-eight boys and 
ten girls; “but in the vaeatirtn, when they go homo to their 
j)arcnts, several never return.” Their studies comprised Mundy’s 
Hinduism and Christianity Comrasted, the Bible and 
Bn\icr'.s CaU, and the Pilgrim’s Progress. Most of the hoys liad 
commenced the study of English. 
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tins is changed by their sincere conversion to 
Christianity : the natural self-interestedness and wiliness 
in the man and false shame in the woman make room 
for franlmess and open-heartedness in the one, and true 
modesty in the other/' The same year a Zemindar 
became a Christian, and took rehige in Mr. Dr}'hergs 
house: ho had been two years under instruction. The 
people were so enraged, and such furious menaces of 
waylaying Mr. Drj^berg and his family were made, tliat 
for three weeks he did not consider it safe to go out of 
his house. 

Considerable opposition was experienced at an early 
stage of the mission, and it was with great difficulty that 
a piece of ground could be purchased as a burial-place 
for the Cliristians. On one occasion, Messrs. F. Moore 
and Dryberg were hemmed in by a large body of heathens, 
headed by an apostate Cliristian, at the chapel of Andcr- 
inanik: they were armed with clubs, and kept the mis¬ 
sionaries for two hours until they were rescued by the 
police; and at another period, when a high-castc Brahmiin 
was baptized, the mission-house was beset for two days 
by largo parties of heathen, instigated by tlie Zemindar, 
and at night the houses of several Christians on the com¬ 
pound were set on fire and reduced to ashe,s—the atU^mpt 
to burn the school having proved abortive." Mr. Dry¬ 
berg ob^ers^cs * The very worst opponents ore those, who, 
after having given up caste, and enbstod tliemselves in 
the ranks of the Christians, fall away again ; and although 
l.hey cJinnot regain tlioir position among their fonner con¬ 
nexions, by reason of tlioir having lost caste, stiU keep 
tbemsolves aloof frfim us, liooomo more hai'deiied than 
the very heathen, tuiTiing a\yay witli contemjit from any 
attempt to recover them from their dreadful state of 
apathv and deadness to 1.1)e things pertaining to their 
everlasting peace/’ 
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are now about 1400 converts and catechuTirelT^ 
livmg in fifty-three villagesi scattered over an extent of 
country forty miles in length, from Altaheria to Kliari.' 
Mr. Dryherg gives the following character of the native 
Chi'istians:— 


“ The Christians generally give us satisfaction; they are dili¬ 
gent in their worldly business, anxious for Christian instruction, 
and regular at church : there are, of course, exceptions, and many 
of them often cause us much disappointment and grief; but, as a 
body, tliey are what T have described them. I have seen several 
pleasing instances of Christian chanty among tliem. One I vrill 
mention. A few months ago, when several of the Christians wore 
involved in niinous law-suits, through the persecution of their 
Zomindars (landlords), I suggested the necessity of raising a small 
fimd, by monthly contiihutions. for the purpose of relieving the 
distressed, and advancing loans for such as were unavoidably 
drawn into law-suits, (this mode of persecution being by no 
means uncommon,) and \inable to meet the court expenses, us it 
was quite impossible for the missionary to do this to any extent 
from his slender means. The suggestion was immediately carried 
into effect, and about twenty nipis are collected every month, the 
auhscription varying from one inipi to one anna.” 

The Eeport of 1841 mentions the following facts:— 
At Kalipur, three miles south-west of Borripur, a small 
thatched chapel was erected entirely by the natives them¬ 
selves, and a young Braliman female teaches the women 
to read. Several acts of persecution took place—the 


* Ibough this village is in a remote part of the country, yet 
tlie influence of superstition has penetrated tliitlier, and many sick 
people resort to it to sec the god, Gaje Phidur, thinkbig if tluy 
m»ntiou Ids name tliey wfil be healed. The place being near ihe 
jaugol, is fi-equcntly visited by wild buffalos and bears; and the 
people are often obliged to watch all night against the attacks of 
tigers, wliich sometimes destroy from ten to seventeen persons in 
a season; yet though exposed to malaria from the salt marshes, 
the countiy is^ry populous. Tn some parte *■ iho wild boar and 
the tigor coi«l!^^ho soil with the ou'itivator.” 
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_yberg for instruction; a reader-was placed there, 
and a small bungalow erected for divine worsliip. In 
1841, tliero were JOO Christians residing in the village, 
who enduH’d persecution from the Zemindar:in¬ 
stead of being nblf) to devote their time to tlie cultivation 
of the laud, they aro in constant attendance at the Alipur 
Kachari,"* (nc. Court of Justice.) A baudsome church 
was opened hero in December, 1815, wIilu niiiety-fivo 
native Christians were present. It i» truly delight!ul to 
behold a ehiireh in tlie mid^t of these groat marshes, 
where, but a short time ogt), nothing to he seen 
but tlic gloomy temples <jf the Hindus, and nothing wus 
to bo heard but tlio discordant sound ( f the* dhab or 
dniD) ; but now can bo heard re»r miles around the sweet 
and chf'Cdnl sound of the beU, summoning the people 
tjo worship the true and only God. 

Mogra-IiiU* is a xdaee of large and increasing resort as 
a native .market town, and will bOon be of groat im- 


A The chuTcli of 8t. Andrew, Mugia-Hat, ip reckoneri lo huro 
cost nnly 0,000 mpi^;;—a\»n vfsns*»iml>]« pr.co iVa-siioh n sub¬ 
stantial ht'unfiful hnildiiig. It Btiiinis on an islet, covered 
hy a hijndet cp.llad Biralk', (a noi’niptiou of BirayLo\e, ic. the 
Houp*' of tho Man nr Hero,) whielj was purchased l»v the (5ilciitta 
lh< ;essn Coniuiittor Tt nii3flty4i\tf in 6ider to prevent 

t)«. t'jiMiiion of its Chr^T an .)f!rti}>antH l-y the Mulmmmedap 
/emiTul i>‘ 'veTJooks tha pJipM\ sopavated 

frotn it on'y l.'j a \ .::cr •mac. \ chu] 1 I ^<1 bu<*ii conunonced 
ill inn Hiid KOino -s hi d brf'n mau*’ i?i its t roction, 

wiem Uiw gull of 4ui»o, ennj0(!i*.]v ruinr-d jt;. and tho 

reverond seoi*»jt4ty oi t;h' Diot -i'l Comiuiuce fhn, resolved on 
attoiupiiijg till) suha i.'tiol ediiif li l:;i^ now a con- 

borrfttrd. fhe wtm mudo by the Ugv. J. O, Ih vhorg, and 

miK'h of the bniMing n liti niliy tiu r«*rk of }ii. i.wn hands, '‘P 
ho iiHQd to ivaido there (ni i* Itu. wr. :ro wa f> tmd sh»]‘n* on tliv 
(lav of vflttelly Lt d.iys icjJbrh.i , in dcr to urgo on tho 

worK, in»d to heo it Loafestly dr^ ui. try '»ance linic, and 
sand, uiid juu^t, and cv» rv iuvl t tin«h^r, had to be u msportod 
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(^0 Tvhen the road, now being couslructccl 
[Eminent from Barripnr tw Jaynugar to Kalpo. shall 
be completed. 

In 1839, Prolbssor Alnlau, of Bishop's College, gives 
the following report of these missions: “ I spent a 
Sunday with Mr. Drjberg, and accompimied him to 
Magrahat and Sulkca, at both of which villnges I 
preached to the natives in Bengali. I was tliankful in 
my heart to God tliat I was privileged to witness such 
a number of devout, sincere, and tried Christians, so 
simple, so ignorant of the world, and yet, as far as man 
can judge from probation, so truly under the influence 
of the Holy Ghost. I preached also at Sohjahbai’ee, 
and a.; Janjera, to about 200 natives: after tlie service I 
catechised thorn—I >fas delighted and surprised will) 
their answers. An old woman, among others, blind with 
age, whom I asked if, in the midst of her trouble, she 
thouglit. of God, answered, *Ah, sir, I trust in my 
Ravi(;iir with all ooniidence, hut I know nothing else: 
do not ask me more.' So to that pool ignorant and 
unkno\^'n soul the love of her Saviour is Buffieient. 
Kow. really, wlieii we consider that, in these two mis¬ 
sionary ciremts alone, there are about 1,800 Christians 
not of yestnrd}?} , hut ?nest of them tried and approved, 
I.-5 not’o coniphiin, being ungrateful to God. The Ai i.y 
(sxprcosif Ti in the countenanee. of ihv.se dear uutive 


froj} t’nlcuftn. u Uipiaare lliiny itiilc;-;. lljc t»rvor of the 
church was hiiOt by r,f ji Jonutioe of 1 OUO ’>lnced 

at tlio (lisj)o iil c.f th*' pihi' i}-:] of p's uiul 

secretary of ihn ..)io( r-an C'^tnutirU'c, 1» iha Io?v S. (’. 'Maluu, 
formerly piofoaKot* dish 4: ( olif-y, 'I h.-cluirn \v;V' adilod 
ly iDi.aus of ©ppcia' 'njU >H u piotMirod ibietlv by the ]*ev 

Biybi'Tg 1 iic .’baii.'ie and paU^i: ar gih '-f ilic 
rev;.T'Uid tlic ]?of ihshop'b ^ db'gc I‘ .'d II y, b i*p,‘'f 
IJalcuttu, has latdy prf .ciUtat u laU fri U;- chin* li.— See “ Nnrra 
tiv«^ of th • Ihu** ipnr Mi •'iioeo” 
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attempted to bum the school-liouso and dwellings 
of the Christians at Bampur; but after two houses had 
been burned down, the further progress was prevented by 
the exertions of the missionaries; some of the incendiaries 
were sentenced.by the magistrate to three months’ im¬ 
prisonment, the daroge was removed, and the Zemindar 
was fined 200 rupis. At Barin, a native Chnstian was 
thrown into prison for a debt, wliich the Zemindar pro¬ 
fessed to have cancelled tlie year before, in consideration 
of a sum of ready money which was then paid down; but 


ho put off the surrender of the bond under various pre¬ 
texts, and at last instituted a civil suit, and got a decree 
against the man for 128 rupis. Tiie mtin being unable 
to pay, his bouse and land were ordered to be sold." This 
is one instance out of many that could be given to show 
the opposition the Zemindars make to their rayats when 
tlicv become Christians. The Christians, in cases of 
distress among themselves or in other villages, cheerfully 
come fons^ard to subscribe their mite of alms. 

In 1842, the Bishop confirmed 193 natives at Barripur. 
In 1814, the mission sustained a severe loss in tlic death 
of a catechist, Beni Madhab Mazamdar^’ 


i l£c was of a Kalin family, and was educated at the Calcutta 
School Society’s school, then superior to the Oriental Seminary, 
wliich was a successful experiment to make Hindus pan for their 
educMiion. Ho became a sceptic; “ European learning fell tbul of 
Hiu'lu tb'ology; he afterwaixls studied at the Hindu College, and 
tlicri at thu MedietJ CnllegH. In 1836, which was a memorable 
scar, when seven intelligent and educated Hindus were received 
into ilm Cliristian chureh, a work of gi’arc hegai* bi Beni "Madliab, 
(:h«»M;:jh he at fir t only O' .imined Gbristionit;; in an historical 
point of view ; he was baptized by Archdeacon Dealtvy along \\ith 
.Tav Gopel i)ut, wh<» was a fellow-student of his in the Ahdical 
College; he became a .siudent d’ Bishoj)’8 College, on.d sidiso- 
jpiently a catechist in Bairipur, where, “several tiroes ihuing tlm 
\vt;ck Ik used to go over fens and jangly fields f^KUiilos ami miles 
fioui his station in t.he execution of his sacred auiies, iravuliiiig 
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lomish priest recently drew away some of the 
native Christians; but they have since expressed a wish 
to be received back to the communion of the Anglican 
Church. Mr. Dryberg remarks respecting tliese seceders: 
“ The fickleness of mind and covetous disposition which 
they exhibited in leaving tlie Cliurch of England ai*e 
truly lamentable, for no one does (I suppose) for one 
moment believe that men who have neither intellect nor 
capacity, nor association of thoughts, most of whom are 
unable even to read, that such persons have weighed the 
points of difference, and left us from conviction, however 
erroneously based.” 

Daily service is held for the native Christians at Barri- 
pur, where a small Christian community is gradually 
forming. In 18i5, a handsome church, in the Gothic 
style, was opened at Barripur. 


in Sidtis during the rains, and on horseback at other seasons of the 
year, unmindful of the sun or the rains, and exposed to all the 
inconvoniouces of that marshy district.” In one of these visits he 
canglit fever, wliich terminated fatally at Bishop’s CoDege. 
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Bhagalpur is a to'svn on the banks of the Ganges, 
270 miles north-west of Calcutta. Bishop Heber, in the 
course of his visiUxtion, met with some of the Paharis, or 
Hill-men of J3hagalpur, a distinct race, having neither 
the language nor tlio idolatry of the plains. He judged 
they would be favourable to the reception of the Gospel; 
accordingly, at his suggestion, the Society for the Propa¬ 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Ports located the Kev. T. 
Christian as a missionary at Bhagalpur in 1825, though, 
• in consequence of the malaria and unhealthiness of the 
countiy, he could only remain in the hills from December 
to March, and* was obliged to pass the rest of his time in 
Bhagalpur. He possessed one very necessary missionary 
qualification—a cheerful temper, as the following extract 
from his journal will show :— 

My j) 0 ople all vaiy ill to-day with fever; not an efficient 
mail among them; had nobody to cook my dinner; after sun-set 
went to tlie top of Booi-sey to see two people who were unwell. 
Ju descending, the prospect before mo was enchanting; to the 
west a chain of nioiintains, os ftu* os the eye could reach, just 
hanging under tlie last Ught of the depai'ted day; the moon, like 
a silver line, was just visible, sinking below the summit of a hill; 
aji immense plain of jangal lay to the aonih, and on the oast 
Teou Pahor lifting itself alone, like tluee majestic rocks, iioiu tlic 
bosom of the ocean. My spirits were raised by tlio grandeur of 
the scene before me, and I pleased myscii in singing the {jraiscs 
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who causes tlie desert to smile, and makes all nature 
glad before bini. I stood and looked at my little cottage and 
school-room, and, as I gazed, how happy, J thought, I ought to 
feel mvbelf here in the midst of such tranquillity—envied or hated 
by none, and envying or hating nobody. Well content I. should 
be, 1 thought, to renounce the world and the advantages of society, 
and spend my days in this lone retreat, to teacli these cliildren of 
nature to adore the band that made them, and prepare a people 
ready for our God.’' 

“ Sunday, 10th Dec.—This was one of the happiest days I re¬ 
member to have spent; I arpse pleased and grateful to the boun¬ 
tiful Giver of all: the beams of his sun that came then darting 
over the dai*k foliage of the hills, seemed to shed on me, in com¬ 
mon with nature, an enlivening infliience. I found myself with 


every external comfort that can minister to our earthly ease and 
contentment—at least so I felt. The day seemed altogether a sab¬ 
bath ; the wind, which for several days had been regularly hlo\\ - 
ing a breeze, was still. Ttic clouds ranged themselves in the 
horizon; no voice of busy men disturbed the air; and tbo only 
sound to be beard was tbe cooing of the turtle, and the distant 
sound of ox-bells, tirnt had.the eiiect of the gurgling of a rivulet.” 


Mr. Cliristiau’s career of usefulness was closed in 
Docouiber, 1827; he died of jangal lever. Dr. •Mill makes 
the following reniai'ks on his.character :— 


“ lie possessed, far beyond others of superior l^imts to himself, 
the art of winning and secimng the regard and esteem of the 
nativuo of every class; tlie simple inhabitants of the liills con¬ 
sidered him in tlic light of a superior being, and gave a proof of 
tlieii' aitaclr.jicnt and confidence which, to all experienced in such 
intXircom*se, will a])pcar extraordinary and almost unparalleled; 
ibat of conliding ^cir children, at a distance from thcmselvoR, 
eidirclv and absolutely to bis care. Of few can it be said, aa of 
liiui, that the savage of tb(‘ liills, tbo prejudiced and blinded 
Hindu, and the polished and iiuelligent European, imito in ad- 
mu-ing aud regi'etiing liim.” 

So anxious was he to avoid any appearance of being a 
poliiical charncter, that he declined entering the district 
in company witli the collector, apprehending that the 
hiiytlc and parade attending an official progress ^'ouhl 
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m with his means of obtaining access to the people, 
and with the discharge of those lowly duties to which he 
had devoted himself.” He had compiled a vocabulary of 
tlie Hill language, and was engaged in giving a course of 
religious instruction to ten cliildren of the Paharis, as 
his plan was ‘^to instruct the cliildren and then send 
them as instructors of their countrymen.’ After Mr. 
Christian’s death no successor could bo found, and tiius 
Pishop Heber s cherished hopes of making an impression 
on the wild people of the Hills were blasted, and tlio 
children enU'usted to Mr. Christian’s care by the chiefs, 
acrain became the victims of superstition and ignorance. 

Bhac^alpur will long be remembered in connexion with 
the name of Clevelnnd. A writer in the Calcutta ]\lis- 
sionary Intelligencer for 1825, remarks:— 


*' Tlie eminent success, which ^Lr. Cleveland had iu attempting 
to estJihlish habits of good order and peaceable conduct amongst 
the mountaineers residing in the Cun*ackpore district, is well 
known in llengal: and his philanthropic conduct was nobly re- 
cordcil by the objects of liis soli^’itudo, who, on Ids demise, erected 
at their own expense, a lofty monument to commemorate their 
gratitude for his/athcrly conduct toward them. \t a time when 
these men were notorious for their lawless and predatory habits, 
and foe their peq)etual inroads into the plain.s, Mr. Cleveland, 
who held a liigh situation in the Civil service of Bengal, deter¬ 
mined to go among them in their own hills; and so entirely 
gained their confidence, thut he prevailed on each fiunily to furnish 
one man an a soldier to a kind o! militia regiment, which he pre¬ 
vailed on government to raise, to secure tlie mountaineo] s from 
the revenge of the lowlanders ; each man became responsible tor 
the peaceable conduct of Lis own family; and from that moment 
tlioy have been distinguislied by their quiet and good conduct. 

“ lliere are certain philosoplioi-s of the day who would deny to 
those aboriginal tribes the right to be classed among membcj’s of 
the human family, but missions have refuted these positions by 
facts rather Ihun by reasoning; their philosophy has been \vell 
described as that of men *who take the gauge of intellectual capa- 
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' the disposition of the bones of the head, and lii^ 
vith the contour of the countenance; who measiu ‘0 mind 
by the rule and compasses, and estimate* capacity for knowledge 
and salvation by a scale of inches and the acut^niess of angles.’ 
For much valuable infonnation on the subject of the aborigines 
of India, see Prichard’s Kesearches, vol. iv. Those Paliaiis of 
Bhagalpur are one of the remnants of the ancient people of India, 
conquered and driven to the mountains by the Hindus.” 


The attention of the Christian public has of late years 
been directed more to the condition of the aborigines of 
India. We shall make some extracts from the journal of 
Mr. Christian, which throw light on the manners and 
superstitions of this people. Respecting their religious 
rites and their sacrifices, lie states:— 

‘•1 observed five places of sacrifice to the goddess Ruxey at the 
entrance of the village. These were rude little places, consisting 
of one, two, or three black stones, in their uaturid shape, stuck 
in the earth, with about a foot above the surface. ’1 his wns siu*- 
rounded with a few stones placed carelessly on one another, 
about half a foot high, enclosing a s^iace of about two yards in 
diameter. At the side of the village wo entered, there was a stone 
fence, and at the left hand of the gate anotlior place of sacrifice, 
more distinguished than the rest, being inclosed: I took it at first 
for a liug-sty, but on looking through the low door I saw the 
object of tlieir ten or, a black stone, of a larger size tliau the otlier, 
probably about a liundrcd weight, and marked sparingly with red 
paint. I asked my lull man if that was their temple wliere sacri- 
licn was offered; he .seemed ashamed, but on being asked twice, 
lie said, yes—it was the place where sacrifice was ofierdd to Satan. 
The villago was clean, and apparently comfortable: it contained 
tweuty-one hoases, each separate from the other, ninning not in 
a direct line, but at angles. 

“ A hog was brought and sacrificed. I’he manjy’s son, a boy of 
ten vv.ars, the sacrificer. The hog was brought, tied by its 
I' i’t, tbroiigh Y.liich a polo was lixcd, to tlic-jdiice of sacrifice; a 
luik par(‘Ucd grain was given to it to eat, and small qiianiity 
thrown on the gi*ound ; llie animal was then held dov/n, and the 
b y [ucit'.ed its side with a large knife : as the blood flowed, pai‘t 
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r spriiilded on the grain, which liuislied the ceremony; 
Furious to know if anything was done with the gi'ain sprinkled 
with blood, and asked a manjy to tell me; he said it was let to 
lie, that the Deity would cat it.” 


He gives the following account of a sacrifice to the 
god of agriculture :— 

“ Saturday, Dec. 16th.—Tins evening went to the top of Boor- 
sey, to witness the ceremony of a sacrifice to Koll-Gosiah, or the 
god of agriculture. A cot was prepared for me to sit on, opposite 
the Tuanjy’s liouse, when baskets and ditlbrent vessels with offer¬ 
ings were placed, and a hog, the victun, bound by tbe feet, lying 
near thorn ; oml a little on one side, at tbe corner of the house, 
stood the musicians, consisting of five drummers, and one playing, 
or rather striking, a cymbal. The cUviuity of tbe village, repro- 
Bcutcd by throe black stones, was nnnked over with red paint, 
niid part t)f the oblations thrown over it, and crowned with a small 
bough ofgre^'U, which the hill people call the mukatgha, or iho 
iimk-loaf. The manjy took his seat opposite the oblations, and 
tbe difiereut persons came forward, and presented to him tlieir 
baskets and vessels filled with rice, Indian corn, dough, and a 
coarse kind of pulse. Of oocli of these he took a small quantity, 
and having first washed a space with water from a vessel he had 
Btancling by him, he strewed them on the ground. Wien all the 
jiGoph: of the village had presented their offerings, tlie victim was 
brought, and tiio manjy killed it, by making a large wound in the 
loft ^iide: 09 the blood flowed, he pressed his hand close to tiie 
and received it, and then sprinkled it on the offerings 
ihnt lay on the gi’ound. This he repeated, till there was no in<»re, 
so that no part of the blood fell, save on the offerings: as the 
niaiijv n:ok from each vessel, and strewed it on the eaidi, he pro¬ 
nounced a prayer. 

“This saciifice takes place once a year, in the month of Janu- ^ 
ary, with those who are rich, and asthere'is a considerable expense 
attending it, those who are poor content themselves with observ¬ 
ing it every three or four years. The manner in which this sa¬ 
crifice is kept, is as follows. For some considerable time betbre, 
the chiefs and villagers collect all they can, and when tlioy have 
a Hutficiency, they purchase a buffalo, and whatever other things 
are necoasary. The night previous, the village and neighboiu-ing 
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r assemble, and commence mtli dancing, singing, and tno 
rmusic the hills afford, consisting of driuns and timbrels. This 
is kept up all night, and the ]iex.t morning, at the first division of the 
day, (for the hill men divide the day into four portions, nine 
o’clock, twelve, thi*ee, six, or aim-setting; erbery tckana^ hoho dine, 
hedo horiclibere, and erthombere,) assemble round tho buffalo, 
which is bound all night to a stake, and the manjy, or one of the 
villagers, hamstrings it with a Idow from a sword, which brings 
it to the ground, and then, with a few strokes more, ho severs 
the head from the body, and when the blood begins to How, the 
gemoijs, and persons possessed of ovil spiiits, rush forward and 
drink the blood; when they are supposed to be exorcised, they 
go and bathe in some running stream. Aftor the sacriiice is 
ended, the drinking and dancing are kept up as long as the flesh of 
the sacrifice lasts. When I got to this hill, I saw some of my 
little boys mnnihg on before me. T would rather have not seen 
thorn, as I had been that morninjj^endeavouring to convince them 
that such ooreraoiiies wore not proper to be observed. However, 
they were but children, and when their paients showed the example, 
it was not to be wondered at that they followed. When I ascended 
to the toji of the hill, I met a man leaving the festivity, who bad 
just strength enough to keep himself from tumbling down to 
the bottom of it; hut notwithstanding he had had quite enough 
of w'hat was going forward, and w^as returning home, ho thought 
it but right to accompany me into the village. The house oppo¬ 
site to me, as I entered, was filled with persons drinking, dancing, 
and singing, with theii- arms round each other’s necks. ’They 
stopped when they saw me. hut I made a salam, and walked 
before. Almost in evciy house was seen one or more persons, 
either men or women, faHing down insensible from excessive in¬ 
toxication and fatigue; when tliey were not sleeping, tliey were 
keeping up tho festivity, some in loi-ge companies, and some in 
parties of throe or four.” 
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cndent, formerly my catechist, and are, I trust, as iUnTn^ 
'^d as useful as those establishments generally are. They 
spread Cliristian knowledge, conciliate pai^ents in some clcgroe, 
and raise up a succession of adult hearers of the missionary’s 
addresses, accustomed to his subjects, acquainted more or less 
with initial Christianity, and better able to comprehend his lino 
of argument and iQustration.” 


The schools were supported at the villages of Halishar, 
Bali, Nayhati, Khonkheoli, Gaurapa, Mankanda, and 
Muktapur, and were visited constantly by Mr. Betts, the 
catechist, who laboured indefaligably in the cause of 
native education. In 1637, the Society relinquished the 
maintenance of them, as also its connexion with the 
station. 


MiNisr^^ 


ijaura 




Haura may bo called tho Wapping of Calcutta, and 
is inhabited chiefly by persons connected ^rith the docks 
and shipping. 

In 1827, the English services in Haura Church were 
undertaken by the Professors of Bishop’s College, ^vith 
the sanction of Government: the church itself owed its 
erection chiefly to the exertions of Professor Holmes, of 
Bishop's College; and rooms in the Oi’phan Institution 
of Haura -were granted by Goverament to the mis¬ 
sionaries, in cbnsideration of the spiritual aid aflbrdod 
by tliem to the European congregation. 

In 1830 a respectable native youth was baptized: he 
received his acquaintance with Christianity from attending 
the Sunday School which Mr. DeMello opened atBishop s 
College. Several offered themselves as candidates for 
baptism, but on condition that they received support, 
as they stated that, by losing caste, they would bo 
debarred the means of earning a livelihood. Mr. De 
Mello, however, declined to baptize them on those terms. 
In former days, when a Hindu became an outcast, ho 
had no pro.speot but stoiwation before him. At Chagdd, 
a town on the Bhagirathi, is a colony of outcasts, w^ho 
form a community among themselves. ^ Tliey were taken 
down by tlicir relatives to the Ganges to die, but have 
recovered, and are out off fr'om all connexion with their 
friends. 
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CiiiNSURA is a fine military station on the hanks of 
the Hugly, twenty-six miles from Calcutta. It is noted 
for a large college, founded from an endowment left by 
Mohammed Sing, a wealthy Musalmanof tliat neighbour¬ 
hood. The mission of the Society for the Propagation 
oi' the Gospel in Foreign Parts here, was founded hy 
Bishop Heher, who stationed tlie Kev. W. Morton at 
Clunsura.* 

“ Since the cession of tliis setth ment to the English government 
by tho Dutch, the Society’s eldest missionary, the Rev, Mr. 
Morton, has occupied it os a missionary station, on the appoint¬ 
ment of Bishop Heher, and hy the saacti(-n of tho sujireme 
government. Here is a handsome church, in which Mr. Morton 
regularly officiates on the Sunday, both morning and evening, to 
a veiy respectable congregation. Mr. Morton has been devoting 
some considerable portion of his time to the preparation of a 
Bcugfili and Engluh Dictionary, undertaken at his own desire, 
wuili the sanction of the principal of Bishop’s College. Bai-t of it 


* Tlie Rev. W. Morton was the first missionary sent to 
Bengal by the Society for the Propagation of the Oospel in Foreign 
parts. In he had been sent ^o Hnyti, by Wilberforco, us 

classical professor in the College of St. Domingo. He wa.4 .subse- 
qiicTitly minister of St. Mark’s Church, Liverpool. He has ren- 
dercid vahiablo services to tlie cause of missions by various works 
in Bengali—a Bengali Dictionary—a Bcngfdi version of the His¬ 
tory of Daniel—and Beiigali Sermons and Tracts. 
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in tlio College Press, and the remainder is prockn 
“Awards completion, obstacles having anseii that have veiy 
inuch retiirded its progress. Circumstances connected ^ith 'Mr. 
Morton’s situation have liitherto contracted his sphere of mission- 
arv duties witliin a njuTOw compass, but tlie committee trust that 
a measm-e of usefulness has attended them. At present, he has hut 
one school in full operation. Another, carried on in the open air, 
was duiing the rains obliged to be discontinued. It has since 
been j-e-opened, and is attended by about fifty boys, yet admitting 
of considerable increase.” 


The Eev. W. Morton was located here for several years, 
and in 1S36 gives the following account of Chinsimi: 


“ For some twenty years or more, Christian missionoiies, 
understood generally to have, been men of piety, talent, and 
labour, have been as yet unproductivcly employed in tilling and 
sowing with the seed of eternal life this ungenial soil of moral 
blindness and degeneracy. Not one convert has been as yet 
gained to the Churcli of the Redeemer. It can scarcely be, that 
aU have been ahke mistaken in plans and operations, cai’riod 
on independently,' and without consultation or co-operation: and 
this must be the only support to the mind of earli, under the 
painful apj^rebcnsiori so naturally arising of personal oversight, 
deficiency, or en’or. The distribution of tracts, the addressing of 
such casual assemblies of seldom more than twenty to twenty-five 
persons as tlio missionaiy can induce to listen to him, those 
form the instruments of his out-door operations; at home, he 
receives such individuals os by ones and twos, actuated by various 
mf'lLves, visit and converse with him. Too often, indeed, these 
arc altondod with little success, even in the communicating of 
instruction. Some, merely idle ciuiosity, or a wish to hoiTow 
a book, novel’ to be returned, or to solicit in tho end (and at no 
great distance of time) some introduction or assistance tow’ards 
coiupobsing some onllnary wtu’ldly object of pursuit; those, and 
similar, generally fonn the incentives to such calls at tlie abode 
of the misrionary. In ouo instance, within the last six or seven 
mouths, ff very w'ell-cducaU'd native visited^me pn ity rt'giilaily 
f(U’ /t '•on>iderahle time to nuul a work on natural and experi¬ 
mental piiilosophy. 

“ Oiu' Society’s schools are conducted r»ow by Mr. Dolt-, the 
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ne months of May and July, 1831, Mr. Do Mello man 

_6nary excursions into some of the villages situated between 

Chandi-akona and I^Iidnapur, seventy miles on the Benares road, 
where he spent some weeks in preaching, and distributing tracts in 
Bengali to such os could read. The tracts were generally received 
with eag??rness, and no doubt have since been carried to a distance 
in the country, never visited by a missionai’y.” 


In 1833, thirty persons were baptized; they came from 
a place called Bihiganj, near Diamond Harbour: they 
heard of Christianity first from some Tndo-Portuguese 
families settled in their neiglibourhood, and also from 
Prankrishna, a native preacher of Serampur. At the time 
of the dreadful inundation of 1833, the whole country 
being flood^'d, they were obliged to quit their residence, 
and two or three of them, who had broken caste by 
eating with their liomanist acquaintances, set off for 
Calcutta to connect themselves with some Christian 
body. They refused to join the Roman Catholics on 
account of their worship of the virgin. They came to 
Haura, wdiere they found employment and instruction, 
and, after remaining a certain time catechumens, they 
w^'crc baptized in presence of the Bishop, wlio declared 
himself satisfied with their replies to Ids questions; the 
ncs-t year, however, on the allowances that had been 
made to tliem being discontinued, they quitted Haura. 
Mr. De Mello describes his duties in 1833, as of the 
following kind:— 

’ “ Besides the superintending, catechising, and examining of 
ilir pupils, and the Satiu'day lectures, jiiy visits, os nsuul, with 
the aid of two native Christian catechists, are continiu'<l to 
the dlftercnt villages in this extensive cirdc, viz. northwiu'd. ar: 
far os Bali and its vioiidty, seven miles; westward, Jagadisi)ur, 
eight miles on the Benares road; and tbijgnnge, lieyoud the 
(.‘•cinpany*^ Garden, Juno miles: ea<di of tliose places is also 
vinited iw the catccldsis frequently, and T acc<*Tiip>]ny them 
as ofloa as time or heultli permits, when J spend a whol^ day 
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^tlier in prettcJiing, conversing, or distributing religious 
racls in Bengali to such can read, or expounding tliem 
to others. On these days, the people in general aro appoixnitly 
very attentive; and though they seem readily to admit the truth 
of what is advanced, they seldom, if ever, express a wish 6r show 
a disposition to know more of it; and those who do so are, for the 
most part, led to it more by interested or secular motives, than by 
those purely spiritual ones which the Gospel requires. Hence 
the consequence is, that, as soon-as they perceive there are no 
temporal advantages to he gained by embracing the Clnistiaii 
religion, hut, on the other hand, they must give up, besides being 
deserted aud persecuted both by their relatives and others, 
ail those tilings which they think constitute their }>rescut great 
enjoyment, they hegin to excuse themselves by observing—bOine, 
that they have no leisiu'e to attend to it, heoause they ai*e so 
poor, tliat they must go and work for their daily subsistence; 
some, that they are so ignorant, that it is too haid to be under¬ 
stood by them,—tliey therefore are content with their own way of 
performiiig acts of devotion; and others, that Christianity is good 
for the Chiistians, because it is well suited to them, and that 
tlieii' own mode of paying liomoge to the Deity is qidte good 
enough for them.” 


Mr. Morton took charge of the mission in 1831, 
Mr. Be Mello having gone to England. 

In 1837 three orphans were baptized, who had boon 
supported and instructed by tbe wife of an indigo planter 
at Burgapur,—persons connected with indigo factories 
have many opportimities of this kind. Several indi¬ 
viduals came fonvard as inquirers at Baishkati, but— 

t 

“ Those who have given up tlK-ir caste have been persecuted in 
evei-y possible wa), “Things have been laid to their cliavgo 
which they knt‘w not.’ They have been accused of theft. False 
claims of debt have been laid against them. Their rigliLs Imve 
been rofnsod. No assistance bos been given^ in plougbiug their 
lauds, in sowing their seeds, or reaping their crops. Engagements 
which have been entered into with them, have been denit d. 
Every endeavour lias been made to expel tbeiniVoin their villagOo. 
The object of this bus been to uproot Ohiistianity in its inttiuey. 
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say, that if its lirst establishment be allo\vod, it 
will be impoa^ible to OTcrtum it.” 


In 1838 a few adults were baptized at Bnishkati: Mr. 
Bowyer had considerable intercourse with many Kurta 
Bhojas, who live in its neighboiurhood and visit Ghospara, 
near Hugly, the head-quiu’tcrs of their sect, periodically. 
They informed Mr. Bowyer that if he would show them 
a miracle they would believe—they required the evidence 
of sight, not of “things unseen.**^ Mr. Bowyer writes:— 


“ In December, 1838, a new congregation was added to thope 
in connexion with tlie llaura ^Mission ; viz. at the village of 
Mirpur, in tlio vicinity of Gaukaly, opposite Uugly Point. 
1 Jiad for some time heard of several Homan Catholic Chiistians 
there, deserted by their priests. Tlicre were peojde in tlie 
Ha lira Mission, who camo from that part of the country, wlio, 
witJi others, informed me of this. Mr. 11. Homfray, u friend 
of ijiirio, alie urged me to go. Accordingly, we went together in 
December, 1838, and found a ^oUago of nominal Christian.s, 
nuinbcj'ing, the men, women, and children, ninety-seven, with 
scarcely any sign of Christianity, except a few images of the 
virgin Mary and saints, no public worship, no piav«T, no 
Scriptures, no sacnirnouts. After explauadon, we askt d lliem if 
tliey would receive instruction from me, and from the native 
Christian teacliors whom I might be able to send them. They 
said tluy woidd, gladly. I then promised to attend to them 
wtdl as 1 could, and shortly aflonvards sent d<iwn two 
Christian leachers twenty of thefr eliildi'en were bapilzed, and 
provi 'ion was made for thefr instriu^tion. 1 visited Geonkaly 
about once in three months myself. With some exceptions, thiy 
ikamied to go on well; the exceptions arose cliieQy from the state 
of female society among them.” 

In 1843, Mr. Bowyor having gone to England, 
Smith took ehorge of the mission. 

In 1816, ill*. Smith baptized a respectable MiiBalman ; 
lie had ))een a oatechiimen duringUie two inevioiis years. 

^ There aiu 100,000 Karta Bhojas living in the distrieU 
between the Jellinglii and Bhagiradii river^^. 
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Smith visited his village Pmiehla, where ho met 
with much opposition from his relations, who were bigoted 
and rich, and claimed to he descendants from the family 
of Mohammed. While Mr. S. was in the house with him, 
they threw showers of stones at the door: the Hindus 
on the other hand treated him very kindly, and offered 
ground and a house for the establishment of an English 
school. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge luid 
schools at Haura in 1824, of which Mr. Tweddle was 
superintendent: tliey had them also in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Haura at Sibpur, Sulkea, and Guseri, a suburb, 
and lit Bali the, latter was established by Mr. Chiistian. 
He was the happy means of removing a vast timount of 
prejudice against the objects of the Society; “ tlio parents 
now seeing the di sin teres todness of our views, bring their 
children and entreat us to receive them.” The school 
contains 180 boys, who road the history of Joseph, 
Watts’ Cateclusm, and Pierce’s Geography. In 1826, Mr. 
Dc Mello took charge of the schools, and a native of 
Haura, Malinath Malik, gave *l00 rupis donation to them. 
In 1H27, a school, having in attendance 120 boys, was 
opened at Batore, a village one ^lile from Bishop's 
College; one design of it is statcil to be ‘^to train the 
students of the college in one highly important part of 
their duties.” Tliis plan, however, of training students 


™ Bali is an aucioiit village, five miles from Calculta, noted 
for the bigotry of its Bralimaiis, who dechu*ed, when Kauuamor, 
one of tlicir order, was hung in Calcutta, in Warren Hastings’ 
time, thijt they woiild never set their foot in OalcuUa again, as 
it wns polluted by the execution of a Brahman,—hut the uecessities 
of ti-ade and utber causes have long since rendered their reso¬ 
lutions nugatory. Au .English school has been iatel) ostablislied 
in it, and t-ndowed by a wealthy native. Bali has oOi) fainihes 
of Bi’ahiuaus. and foui’teea San-skrit collogcs; a Kuliii died here 
iu 1839, who iinu i u d 0* one hunched wives. 
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principles of part of their future occupation, as 
is done in all Normal Schools in Europe, was never 
carried into execution. The teachers of these schools 
attended Jir. De Mello every Saturday afternoon, when 
they received explanations of the New Testament. 
Many heathen youth came on a Sunday afternoon 
to receive Scripture instruction from Mr. Dc Mello, 
in the books they taught the hoys. Mr. De IVtcllo 
complains in 1832, that the hoys leave school at an early 
period: “ they seldom or never look into a hook after 
leaving us, or try to keep up their knowledge. This 
remark applies generally, wo fear, to tlie vernacular 
schools. However, it is ohseiwcd, on the other side of 
the question, that these schools give a missionary a con¬ 
nexion wuth the neighbourhood in which they are 
estahlished, afford a general knowledge of the first prin¬ 
ciples of Cliristiiinity, and servo as pioneers, sapping 
idolatry, and elevating the native character. 

In 1831, nine orphans were receiving instruction. 
A school was opened at Baishkati, in 1837, twelve miles 
north-west of Ilaura : several persons with their families 
applied for baptism, and a building was erected to 
serve both as a school and chapel. Mr. Bo\vyer states, 
respecting it:— 


r have erected a building at Baishkati, a village close to 
tiie villages of Jcypur and Eajehauderpur, to servo at present 
both as oiiapid and school. T have met with grear opposition in 
doing m first I could not get a piece in gi*oiind; when I had 
Bucuiceded itr doing that, it was threatened, that anything erected 
would ho^nllcd down. I was unable to get a piece in either of 
the villag^ w^iere there are catecliuTnens, but Boishkotty, an 
adjacent l^^q‘P^ned to he in the Hugly Zillah, in the 

Taluk of^abns Dwarkanath Tagore and Kalinaih Munsiioc. 
When I got a pottab tliere, J therefore applied to Babu Jjwnrka- 
natli Tago^|^i»r protection, and he gave me a letUw Vf his Do\san 
8jncft then, J have been allowed to build the chapel, and hope U> 
begin service in it tdmost immediately.” 
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De Mello, in 1828, instructed thirty hoys m 
English, as he found that thereby they remained longer 
at school, and came more under his influence. In 
April, 1830, an English School was commenced by 
Mr. Bowyer; the badness of the roads, and the few boys 
qualified to enter it firom the Bengali Schools, prevented 
its numbers 1‘rom rising higher than tliirty for some 
time : it was opened at the suggestion of Bishop Tui’iier, 
“ and is intended to serve as an ultimatum to all tlie 
diocesan schools in this district; it is proposed to select 
from each those scholars who are the most thoroughly 
instructed in Bengali, and at the same time farthest 
advanced in English, and remove them to this insti¬ 
tution, where the teaching will bo wholly confined to the 
latter language.” Mr. Simpson was engaged in this 
school; few boys, however, joined it from the vernacular 
schools. Mr. De Mello, in 1833, states respecting it:— 


I thought it best to discontinue the system of giving pice 
as rewards to the hoys, which had been in use before, and 
succGodod in keeping the scholars together, who attended till 
May pretty regularly, in hopes of my re-introducing the above 
s) slom; wlien, seeing there was no prospect of it, they began, ono 
by one, first to be veiT irregular in attendance, and then inva* 
riahly to ])lead indigence, which was seldom, if ever, done before, 
as the caTise of their iiTegularity ; and thus, by the end of duly, 
almost all of them stayed away. A few are still, liowever, re¬ 
ceiving instimctioii at the mission-house, as they were before this 
school was opened.’' 


The systom of giving the boys pice as a reward 
for attendance, caused a falling off in the numbers; 
and tho introduction of the New Te^^tament led to the 
school being almost entirely deserted; liowever, the alarm 
S‘)oa subsided. The school was subsequently taught h} 
Messi's. White, Linsk'dt, and Dwarkanath Banetji; it 
declined, liowever, owing to the establishment of other 
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in March, 1844, it was estahlisliod on a 
new system ; and under the superintendence of the llev. 
Messrs. Smith and Simpson, who devoted the day to it, 
the numbers rose to 200. Histoiy, natural philosopliy, 
the evidences of Christianity, and Sanslcrit gi’ammar, 
formed part of the studies. In 1845 the opening of an 
Anti-Missionary School in Calcutta, by Mutilal Sil, and 
of a Government School at Haura, lessened for a time 
the number of pupils, and the conversion of a Kuhn 
Brahman at Sibpiir, reduced it to fifty. 

“ The case of this Kidiii Brahman was one which impressed 
deeply with a sense of his sincerity all who were brought into 
contact with Jiim diinng his catechumcnate. when, in ordex tn 
escape the pursuit of his (natural) kinsmen and friends, he had to 
seek shelter with different parties. Uis relatives, commencing 
proceedings against the Bev. Mr. Smith in the ^Fagistrate’s 
Court at Hnura, and alleging the lad's detention by him, the 
latter fled to Barripur; hut liis friends, attended by police, 
went the same day to claim him of the Rev. Mr. Diyherg. They 
mmle their demand wHh tumult and violence, and open threats 
against the lad’s life; but not being able to produce the legal 
document necessary to enforce such a claim, compliance was 
refused. In order to prevent his removal to any distance, until 
they should have remedied this their oversight, they prevailed on 
the Zemindar of Bonipur to prohibit any owner of the usual 
native carnages to let any out to the missionaries, and one, 
which the latter had provided, was removed from their compound. 
No watch, however, being kept, tlie lad was mounted on a pony 
late at niglu, and retracing his steps, reached Bishop’s College by 
daylight. He was, without delay, removed to the residence of one 
of the missionaries of the CFuirch ^Fissionaiy Society, in Caleutta, 
to whose kindness and ussidiious pastoral care for his encournge- 
ment and confirmation in the faith, he must ever owe much. 

“ His retreat was of course discovered before manv days had 
elapsed ^ blit he was not further molested. The distress and 
alarm, liowever, to which he had been subjeoti'd, brought on 
ahorration of mind, which required many months' treatment. 
Now he is a promising, exemplary pupil at the Ham*a Chidstian 
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and in his right mind, (in inoro than one sense 
ho said,) ho is sitting at the feet of Jesus.” 


Four Christian hoys also attend this school, which is 
rising again in numbers, as the efforts direct.ed against 
mission schools in Calcutta have proved a signal failure.” 

“ The other thirteen read in the English School; tho progress 
they have made ifi their studies is very satisfactory and grati¬ 
fying: four of tho older hoys have been selected for training 
as catechists and readers, tlieir education consequently is more 
cai'efully attended to. This class is at i^resent engaged in i-eading 
Poloy’s Natural Theolog}", Syllabus of Church Histoiy, Evidences 
of Cliristianity, Articles with Scripture passages, &c., Euddiman’s 
Eudimonta, Euclid, 1st hook. • I have also a Bihlc-class, which 
those boys attend.” 


" A Christian Boarding School was estahliahed about 1837, 
ill which the pupils study English, Bengali, the Scrii)tures, and 
Church Catecliism. In 1845 it contained ten pupils, who study 
Bengali. 
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Kanhpur gaiiipd its iiJQj)ortance solely iii consequence 
of its being made a large military station: it contains a 
population of over 100,000 natives, on whose minds the 
presence of the soldiers exercises a demoralising effect. 
Tliere ure generally seven regiments stationed in the 
cantonments, which stretch for seven miles along the 
hanks of the Ganges. 

The following is an account of the origin of the 
mission and its being placed in connexion with the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts:— 

“In the jear 1832, at a public meeting held at Kanhpur, 
resolutions were entered into for tlie more systematic luauagf- 
ment and support of a local inissioi'iary institution, which had for 
some time existed at that station, and a considerable sum nf 
money, dorivod in a great measure from sacramental collections, 
was at tlmt meeting vested in trustees, to he tlie fund of the 
misslonai*}' institution: the objects of which were, the main- 
teioinoo of one or more native catechists, and the establishment 
aud support of schools for native youth. 

“Tl)u necessity whicli soon manifested itself for the judicious 
s5iu])«*rintenden(5e of tlio native agents of the institution, ovcntually 
led to llie location of an ordained clergyman of the Glnii’ch of 
England at Kanlipiu, sent from Bishop’s College, (vith tlio 
sanction of the Lord Bishop of th(‘ dioocse,) the Bev. Pr. Mill 
being then ])rincipal of that institution. Tlie arrival of that 
gentleman, the Bev. J. J. Corshore, A.B., w?i8 the commencement 
of the Kanhpur Mission. The Rov. Missionavy thus located 
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rfg in coniioxioii with the Vonorahlo Society for the Pro 
pagation of the Gospel, the station has ever since that period 
been considered one of the accredited Missions of that Society, 
and, from 1833 to the present hour, has been the scene of labour 
of one or more of its missionaries. 

** On the occasion of the visitation in 1830, the Lord Bishop 
remarked, that there was a vagueness and indistinctness in the 
original formation and objects of the above-mentioned local 
Missionary Institution, which might, at any time, lead to 
embarrassment, if not to a change of principle; tlie Institution, 
though professing to be a Church Society, and employing a 
Church of England missionary, being nevertheless entirely un¬ 
connected, even in name, with any church or established body. 
At this time, in accordance with the wishes of the Bight Bevorend 
the Diocesan, the Committee re-organised itself, and formed itself 
into a corresponding Committee of the Society for the Pro¬ 
pagation of tho Gospel, tlie Lord Bishop being its Pi-esident, and 
tho medium of communication with England. 

“ At the visitation in January, 1844, the Bishop offered further 
valuable suggestions for the management of tho offices of this 
Society; soine^ former*resolutions, wliich were not in practice 
henefiLial, were rescinded, and the following adopted in their 
room;— 


1. That the title of tliis Society be, in future, the Kanhpur 
Association of the Calcutta Diocesan Committee of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts' 

“ ‘ 3. That tlie correspondence of this Association he in future 
curried on with the Calcutta Diocesan Committee of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, through its 
Secretary.’ 

N “At the same time, the Lord Bishop promised to make 

arrangements for the location of a second missionai'y at the 
station, a suhscription was set on foot for the express pur|»ose of 
raising funds for the erection of a dwelling-house for him, and a 
rcsoliiiioii was entered into, to establish an Orjffian Institution 
for boys, and to erect a chapel in the native^city. 

“ The Lord Bishop’s kind exertions on behalf of the Mi:=don 
have been most successful; and tlie Bev. J, T. Sclileicbtr has 
been lo( rvle<l nt Kanhpur b} bis lordship, hflvin;j boeu ordained 
•laocou ii'i Calcutta on the 2Uth September, 1843. 

0 
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has realised Cos. 


;;,'A 5 ^nbscription opened in Januar}^ 1844, 
rupis 1200. 

“ llie Boys’ Institution, then projected, has been commenced, 
and though still of necessity in its infancy, contains nine boys. 
It is under the kind and judicious care of the Rev. Mr. Schleicher. 

“ The Mission residence and bazar chajiel are still objects of 
hope rather than of posses-sion. 

“ Tho sole assets of the Kanhpur Association ai*e :— 


“ 1. A house, most substantially built in 1838, situated near 
Clirist Church, and designed to be tho residence of the missionaiy. 
It is now rented from the Society by on officer, at rupis OO a 
month. 

‘'A balance in the hands of the treasurer on tlie 31st December 
18 M, of Co.’s rupis 2977-4*5 J. 

“ The annual income of the Association may be estimated at 
rupis 1320, provided the house alluded to remain. 

“ The annual expenditure is more dependent upon accidental 
circumstances, such as repairs, but it may be estimated at about 
ru})is 900. 

“ Tim Kanhpur Association maintains the Orphan Boys’ 
Institution; a school for heathen boys under Mr. Smith, (attend¬ 
ance forty;) a school at the Magazine, (attendance thirty;) and 
lendh valuable aid in other minor details of the Mission.” 


Tlie Rev. E. White, Chaplain of Kanhpur, in the 
name of the principal residents who had collected funds, 
formed a committee and established schools, and having 
been long anxious for a missionary to superintend them, 
applied to the Bishop to establish a mission there; at 
the JBshop s recommendation, the Society for the Propa¬ 
gation of tho Gospel in Foreign Parts, commenced a 
mission, and the Rev. J. Carshore, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, was appointed to tho station in 1802 , The Eighth 
Repoiii of the Diocesan Committee givc-s the following 
account of the state of the mission on his ai’rival:— 

On his arrival at this station, Mr. Carshore found five schooli 
organised and supported by the exertions of tim (diftphihun 
a.ssisted by several of the residents at Planbpur, and twf‘ufy-tvvo 
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ristians in communion with the Church of En^ 

_ instruction from a native catechist, Karim Masih, who 

had been long maintained by local contributions, and carried on 
his labours under the diiection of the chaplains, as he now 
continues to do under that of the missionary, who speaks in 
the highest terms of his zeal, knowledge, and experience. The 
above number of converts has since been inci-eased by eight, who 
have been baptized by Mr. Carshoro ; and at the date of Lis last 
communication in February, eight more were receiving Christian 
instruction, with tlie prospect of an eai*ly admission into the 
body of the faithful. The congregation, therefore, under his 
chai-ge, now consists of thii’ty, who are regular iu assemhling for 
public worship, which is held twice in the week at the church 
bungalow, when the Liturgy is used, and a familiar exposition of 
some passage in the New Testament afterwards given. Tlie five 
schools wliieli are now imder the missionary’s superintendence, 
contain altogether 170 boys, the more advanced of whom are 
instructed in the elements of English; and though the want of com¬ 
petent teachers is materially felt, the general improvement is as 
satisfactory os tlie means admit. Of tlie population, tho Hindu part 
boors to the Mohammedan a proportion of about tlnxo to one; 
tho latter ])eruse tlie Scriptures with attention, as is manifest 
from tlie objections which they urge against the credibility of 
the Gospel.*’ 

• 

The ninth report notices, in the following terms, Mr. 
Carshore's labours:— 

** This willingness to receive Christian instniction, through the 
medium of Sanskrit books, is also noticed by Mr. Carshore, iu bis 
leticr from Kaulipur. For these three years past, ho has 
attended tlie annual fair held at Botne, ten miles distant from 
Kanl.pur, tho residence of the ex-Peshwa of tlie Bekhan, 
Bajcc Row Holknr, where he foimd the Mahrattas eager in their 
reception of copii;s of the some Sermon on the Mount; and more 
espeiially this last year, many who refused any Hindustani 
Gobpels at the missionary’s hand, were glad to possess copies 
of flu whole of the second part of the Clirista Sangila. Tliis 
was tlie case, nol only with tlie Mahrattas, but witli pnndiis fi*om 
vaiious parts of tho country. In his addresses to the peoplo iu tho 
BAighbofuing towns and villages, he has gcDGrally found them 
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; but the impressions they received liavo mostly proved 
superficial, and he complains of their gross ignoraime as a great 
obstacle to the reception of tlio tnith. The Brahmans have 
sometimes openly ojiposed him, but always with becoming and 
temperate language. 

“ He has received visits from the Mohunt, or chief of the 
Kabir ® sect, who admired the morality of the Gospel, but was 
satisfied that if divine in its origin, it would have altogether 
prohibited the slaughter of animals; so deejdy was he rooted in 
the belief of a metempsychosis. The Divine Sonship of Christ 
was also a matter of great surprise to him. Mr. Carshore’s 
Mohammedan opponents have set forth a paper, containing 
objections against Christianity, mostly derived from irjternal 
apparent discrepancies. 

“ rhe number of boys receiving instruction in the schools, ha.s 
been increased by seventy-three since last year, and tw'o new 
schools have been erected, on funds supplied by a friend of the 
missionary, who desires to be anonymous. The Mahratta general, 
llamchander Panth, foiraerly minister to the ox-Peshwa, has, at 
^Ir. Carshore's instance, erected at Betur a school for instruction 
in English.” 


Mr. Carshore had frequent interviews witli Musalmans, 
but they did not terminate satisfactorily. He mentions 
a visit lie reCeived from a Mohammedan in 1837 :— 


“ In the month of November, a veiy respectable man, whose 
father holds a high and honourable situation in the service of 
the king of Oude, came to me, and requested that 1 would give 
him the Gospels of 'J'homas and Barnabas in Hindustani, and, if 
I bad them not, that I would let liim know from whom they 
could bf obtained. In reply, I told Lira that tlie originals of 
Lbe buoliH of which he wtts in search, are not now extant; and 
that it was not in my power to supply him with the Hindustani 
translations of oven the fragments which reraain of the former; 
hut r oould, if he wished, lot him know from a book in my 
possession the opinions wdiioli the Greek and Latin ecclesiastiod 


0 A sect of Hindu mystics, who have renounced the ]>rHclico 
of the popular idolatiy, and aim at j)eHoction by a spintrial 
contemplation of the Deity. 
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* the third aud fourth centuries of the Christian ei^ 
^fonner: and that the latter, the Gospel of Barnabas, was 
not known to them. With my reply he seemed to he pleased, and 
begged that I would let him have the opinions of tho writers in 
the originals, accompanied with translations. With his request I 
immediately complied ; but of what use the paper has been to 
him, or what ejffect tlie opinions of Origen, Eusebius, Cyril, &c., 
&c., have had upon him, I cannot say, for 1 have not seen him 
since. Tho Gospel of Btimabas, for which he inquired, is, T 
suppose, that of which Mr. Tolond in his Nazai’enes speaks; but 
how lie could have heard of it I cannot conceive.” 


The eleventh report states respecting Mr. Carsliore: 

“ In addition to liis more immediate missionary exertions, 
Mr. Corsbore is engaged in superintending the tranBlationa of 
the ‘ Kanhpiir Translation Society,' which was established by tlie 
Lord Bisliop of Calcutta during bis late visitation, in connexion 
vith ‘ Tho venerable Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge.’ 
Tho design of this Society is, gradually to supjdy a series of 
translations of such tracts and works as may appear suitable 
to the wants of the natives of the Upper Provinces, not only by 
their tending to deiimlish the fabric of idolatry and error, but to 
roar iu its stead the piu*e and holy temple of Chidstian truth.” 

In 1840, Mr. Carshore was appointed chaplain, and 
relinquislied Ids connexion with the ndssion : he was 
Sticcoeded by Mr. Perkins, who, in 1848, presents the 
following sketch of his labours. 

“ On Christmas day last, I baptized two individuals; a young 
ITiiidu woman, and a pensioned Hindu sipahi, advanced in life. 
Ib>lb these were coses (such as often occur in military stations) 
of baptism being primarily sought for, in order to Chiistian 
marriage, the young woman liaving been living in unhallowed 
union with a Christian man, and the pensioner with a Christian 
widow. In both cases, I required the parties to separate, ns a 
necessary proof of their .sincerity, and a i)rouiise was also mtulo to 
me, that so soon as the rospeetive" heathen parties bad been 
baptized, they would enter into Cbristian wedlock. Accordingly, 
early in January, 1H4.S, tho banns of marriage were publiyla d, 
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parties are now mariied. In the instance of the young 
woman, Margaret Catherine, I lost sight of her soon afterwards, 
in consequence of the regiment to which her husband belonged 
being ordered away.” 


A native female Orphan Asylum was established in 
1835, for the children of poor Biindelas. A number 
of ladies assembled in Kanhpur in 1834, to consider 
how they should appropriate the proceeds of a fancy 
sale; they determined to devote them to the relief of the 
children tliat had been made orphans in consequence of 
the severe famine : tliis led to the opening of the asylum 
in October of that year. From October, 1834, to June, 
1835, sixty-four were admitted; several of them were 
rescued from the most galhng slavery: the nose of one 
had been cut off, and another had almost lost the entire 
use of her hmbs owing to her long confinement; six of 
them were taken by the magistrate from the house of a 
man of very bad character, who had piHchased them a 
few months previously Trom Bandelkhand for the most 
infamous purposes. The Pestalozzian system of in¬ 
struction was introduced: the girls were designed to 
be ayahs to English ladies, or wives for native Christians. 
The Eev. J. White, the chaplain, devoted much time and 
labour to the improvement of the orphans, who, in 1835, 
were removed to their present residence—Savedah. 

In 1837 an English lady came out to superintend 
tlio institution. In 1838 the Ladies’ Society for Female 
Edur'utiun, which had the management of it pre’vdously, 
with the consent of the subscribers, transferred it to 
the Society fdr the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. In 1831} the iastitulion being in a languishing 
state for want uf proper superintend once, the Bishop of 
Calcutta was applied to send a married missionary to 
take charge of the asvluui. The Eev. W. Perkins was 
accordingly sent tliat year. 
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1 Mr. Perkins was placed in charge 
report for that year gives the following account of 
the institution:— 


“ The gnls are instructed in Hindi and English, the principal 
object being the communication of sound Scriptural information. 
The first and second classes read the Scriptures in English and 
Hindi fluently, and understand it in either language. The other 
classes ore gradually progressing in the some path. The gu'ls 
learn to wvite English and Hindi, and the outlines of Engh^ 
grammar and arithmetic are also taught thei^i: they do plain 
needlework neatly, and this, with straw plaiting, knitting, carpet- 
work, and chicoiP’ work, form their chief employment. The 
children grind then* own com and cook theit food in rotation, 
and perform all the household duties of the institution. As yet, 
much time has necessarily heen spent by the children in learning 
to perform these vaiious kinds of useful handiwork,* their work, 
during the piuitfew months, has realised about 110 nipis, and the 
committee fully expect, that in futui’c the product of the cbildren s 
work wnll form a much mo re,important item in the cash receipts 
of the institution, than it has hitherto done; thus secui’ing the 
double object of training up the girls in habits of industiy, and of 
aiding the funds of the asyliun. 

“ Four elder girls act as monitors, for which they receive a 
small sum monthly, and tliey are the only assistants Mrs. Perkins 
has had during the past year; the committee having experienced 
groat difficulty in finding a proper person to perform the duties 
of assistant mistress of the asylum.” 


The net proceeds of the girls’ work in 1841 amounted 
to 200 riipis, and in 1842 to 300 rupus : tlie needle¬ 
work realised the amount of 559 rupis. Only two 
native servants are employed in the asylum; one of them for. 
tlie hospital, and the other acts as a bhisti or waler-cavriei, 
hut the children have no intercourse with them. Wheu 
the institution was formed in 18^6, the Committee con¬ 
templated that it would supjdy intelligent ayahs (waiting 

f Fancy work on muslin. ‘ 
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^ to European ladies, mves to native Chiis^^ 
teachers for schools j but the plan of training 
them up as ayahs was abandoned, as it was found 
they were thereby exposed to great temptation or to 
persecution. 

This mission has since been strengthened by the 
arrival of the Rev. J. Schleicher. 
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Kasipur now forms a suburb of Calcutta, and was a 
place of considerable importance, having been success¬ 
ively occupied by the Portuguese and JDutch. 

In 1825, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts appointed the Eev. T. Christian to 
superintend a* circle of schools in Kasipur: he continued 
engaged with them until his removal to Eajmahal. The 
following is an account of his mode of proceeding:— 

“ Mr. Chjistian superintends six schools, which contain neaily 
five hundred children. The estahlisliment of these schools was a 
great undertaking, and no doubt will effect a material change in 
the religious and moral principles of the rising generation. By 
the active zeal and attention of the Secretary to the Society tor 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, religious tracts in English and 
Bengali liuve been introduced into all the schools of his cuvle, 
and the New Testament in English into two of them, which is 
read and understood tolerably well. Mr. Christian finds the in- 
ati’uction of the children a pleasing employment, from their will¬ 
ingness to loam whatever he requires. In the evenings ho 
teaches tlie most deserving of them English, an ocoiipjition ho has 
found particularly usefid, as it gives him great influence over 
them from theii* exti’eme desire to obtain a little knowledge of it. 
Indeed, tlio attraction is so great, that hoys who had loft the 
school from their competency in what was taught them tliore, 
have returned to benefit by lus English instruclion. Mr. Chj is- 
tian Las foimd the appearance and manners of the chiltlrcu, since 
he came among them, greatly improved. Distinguishiug markt^ 
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[ yeliow clay, which were then common on their mT'ff , 
served to impress the mind with the strongest idea of 
their superstition, are now laid aside ; the parables of our Lord, 
which were read in schools, he has prevailed on them to commit 
to memory, so that they can now repeat any of them in their own 
language with readiness, and tlicy have received from him the 
Gospel of St. Matthew in Bengali to copy out as a profitable ex¬ 
ercise, which, when finished, is to he bound and returned to them 
as a reward for tlieir industry.” 


These schools were subsequently placed under the 
charge of the Rev. W. Morton, who thus reports of 
them :— 

“ These schools are in number as before—three, containing a 
total on the school lists of 289 boys. Each school contains eight 
classes, arranged according to individual advancement only. The 
four junior classes are occupied with the fonnation of letters on 
simd^ and the tables of progi'essivo syllables, successively. It must 
not he chneealed, liowevcr, that the actual attendance of scholars 
is always far below the statement given in by the sircars monthly, 
jind still fiuthcr below that contained in the school lists. Thus, 
during the past month, while my lists exhibit a total of 280 hoys, 
and the montlily bills of 278, my own account ofters only an 
average of from 220 to 250, The difference is in part unavoidable, 
from sickness or other accidental ciicumstances. 

am happy to add, that I have successfully put into tlio 
hands of my boys, the miracles and discourses of our Lord, a 
Christian catechism, containing a concise eiunmary of doctrine 
and morals, which, with the Moral Instruction of NitikatJuf., and 

tbo School Geography, are now circulating, I trust, to great ad¬ 
vantage, in the classes. J wait only a due improvement in read¬ 
ing find gonovul uiidt >^^tanding (jf books, to place heforo them the 
Gospels of our T.ovd. or other ports of Scri]'tuj'e. 

“ 1 find that the Ihust for instruction in English is inex- 
tinguiehulde; and that, urdass wo afford some aid Lo the boys of 
ou°upper classes, in that language, they will scok it elsewhere 
before they can have sufficiently profited by our communications 
in their own. Accordingly, I h(* ve intimated, that such of tho 
pupUs iti the first cla.ss in cach'^thool, assliall have gone correctly 
tlivough the assigned course in Bengali, : hall he allowed, os 
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6e and reward, to attend a class fonned for tlie sr 
}, and assembling at my owm house nt due seasons. For 
this class the School Book Society has supplied me at half price 
with some copies of Peai*son’3 English and Bengali Grammar, &c. 
It is my fixed resolution to blend close insti-uction in their own 
language, with all our study of English, in which latter wo can 
hardly hope any will remain with us long enough to acquire more 
than an imperfect smatLerhig.” 


In 1830, the Rev. T. Rcichardt superintended the 
schools, which contained 255 pupils; he recommended 
to the Society not to continue them under the tuition 
of heatlien teachers:— 


I have found certaip Hindu prejudices deeply rooted in the 
minds of the children, which of course their heathen teachers 
never attempted to remove. Rather than say anything against 
tliem, they keep silent on the subject. They read our books with 
the same imconcern as we read the ancient Grecian and Roman 
classics; and as to the Christian religion, they teach it like w^e 
woidd tcaoli the ancient mythology of tlie Egyptians, Greeks, and 
Romans. They neither apply it to the heart of the childi-on, nor 
to the removal of erroneous oj)inions, prejudices, false doctrines, 
and to the common concerns of life. This is the reason why wo 
see so little success of our labours. The system of employing 
heathen sircai'S to teach the Gospel, (in itself a paradox,) appears 
to me radically wrong; and experience teaches me, that, in a 
missionary point of view, I would either have schools with 
Cliristian teachers, or none without them.” 


He makes the following observations on them :— 

“ The scholars belong almost to every caste among the 
Hindus, from the Brahman to the inos^fc inferior Shudra, and 
include also many Musahnan children. They seldom remain 
long at school, and their attendance is very irregular; being not 
compelled to attend school, but doing^it rather from free choice, 
they stav away whenever they please, to spend thoir time in 
indolence or diversion. There are also other reasons wh 3 f their 
attendance is YCiy interrupted and partial; such as the inde- 
int'ney of the seasons; the occupations of their put oilts, who uro 
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poor, and require the assistance of theii’ children; the 
"imny festivals and poojahs, some of which are of long duration ; 
mutual invitations; weddings; and the illness of themselves, or 
any other member of their families. The progress of the boys 
is therefore but slow in general; and when a boy is so far 
advanced as to be able to attend with real profit to himself, 
he has generally to leave the school to seek for employment, or 
ho commences to learn English, to the palpable neglect of his 
own mother tongue.” 


In 1831, the school at Tala contained seventy pupils; 
at Cliitpur, eighty-five; and at Baranagar, one hundred. 
In consequence of the want of funds the schools were 
closed in 1884; and, as is remarked by Mr. Keichardt, 
the desire for English studies also rendered it difficult * 
to keep the boys a sufficient time at school to acquire 
a proper influence over their minds. 


^ertulilra iWisffiitim 


A NEW Mission has been commenced among the Gonds 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. The following is a prospectus issued on 
this subject. 

“ The Saugor and Nerbiidda territories ai*o situated in Central 
India, but separated from the rest of the BritLsh dominions by 
mountainous passes, wild forest regions, and foreign territory. 
Their total area may be roughly estimated at 30,000 squoi'e miles, 
a land of volleys and hills, inhabited, as is supposed, by three 
millions of human beings, to whom the glad tidings of salvation 
have never been proclaimed.,, 

“ The Hill tribes of these districts, called Gonds, are commonly 
held to be the aborigines of the coimtry: tliougb they are now 
subjects to the British Government, their octuiil condition is that 
of an abject and neglected race; they have no written language, 
and, in their domestic economy and habits, are little removed 
from savage life. 

“ Thus, the histoiy of this primitive race, their isolation, and 
moral destitution, their geogiai)hical position in the heart of the 
Britisli dominions in India, and their political relation to us as 
fellow-subjects, establish on their behalf a strong claiTU to Chris¬ 
tian sympathy and attention. 

“ In no direction can a Chiistian Mission be sent, humanly 
speaking, with a better prospect of success. For, the Gonds 
worsliii) DO idols; they have no priests, and no sacred Ixioks. 
Neither, though slaves to popular superstitions of the moat de¬ 
basing sort, are they shackled by the prejudices of caste; so that, 
in their case, one gi'oat obstacle to the reception of trutli generally 
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elsewliere in India, does not exist. The 
of the humao heart remains to he overcome ; hilt it is not 
hedged in and strengthened by tlie restraints and usages vrliich 
bind tlie Musalman and the Hindu. 


“ At a meeting of the Calcutta Diocesan Committee of the Society 
tor the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, held at 
the Palace, Chowringhee, on Monday, March 30th, 1846. 

“ The Eight Eeverend the Lord Bishop of Madras, 
Acting Metropolitan, in the Chair. 


“ A letter from the Rev. F. A. Dawson, Chaplain at Jubbulpore, 
proposing the establishment of a mission in the Nerbudda dis- 
tiict, which had already been considered at the meeting of Febru¬ 
ary 2ud, was again taken into consideration, together with another 
commimicatioii from the Rev. J. BeU, Chaplain at Sangor, to the 
same effect, and enclosing an earnest of subscriptions towoi'ds the 
end desired. 

“ And it was unanimously resolved — That this meeting do 
recommcJid to the Lord Bishop of Madras, its President, and 
acting Metroi)olitan of India, to send a missionary and catechist 
to laboiu- in the sphere proposed, on the understanding— 


» First,—Th&t the Calcutta Diocesan Committee engages‘to en¬ 
sure the salaries and house-rent of the missionary and a oatccliist 
that may be sent, 

“ Secondly,—'YhtA whatever funds be raised, in the disbict in 
which they are to labour, by the Local Associations, which it is 
hoped will be formed, be paid to the credit of the Calcutta Dio- 
cosau Committee, by which all such sums will he devoted strictly 
to the can-ying on of the mission in the Nerbudda district, accord¬ 
ing to tho practice of the Society for the Propagation of the Gos¬ 
pel in Foreign Parts, with such further aids as it may be, from 
time to time, in the power of this Committee to supply 


"The lliglit Reverend the President has consequonUy been 
pleased to appomt the Rev. J. G. Dryberg, to proceed as lission- 
ary to the Nerbudda Distiiet, and Mr. H. J. Harrison, senior 
student of Bishop s College, to accompany him as catechist. 

These geutlemun will, accordingly, proceed to the sphere 
assigned to them, as soon as they may be insti’ucted so to do . 
by tbo Lord Bishop, and the necessary arrangements can be 
made. 
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purposed that they take up tlieir residence, m 
at Saugor; their final location being left dependent on 
the results that may attend their first attempts, and the prosi^ects 
that may open on them. 

“ The pressing wants of the large congregations of converts in 
the vicinity of Calcucta, render it impossible for the Diocesan 
Committee to pledge itself to meet the incidental expenses of the 
Nerbiidda Mission, until some improvement takes place in its 
resources. It is, therefore, the more earnestly hoped that the 
Christian residents of the district will speedily, efTectually, and 
steadily respond to the appeal now made to them in behalf of the 
venerable Society, whose end and aim it is to obey, in oonfonnity 
to Apostolic order, our Blessed Saviom-’s precept to ‘ Preach the 
Gospel to every creature,’ and (in entire reliance on Him, whose 
Holy Spirit alone can give sight to the blind) to cause the light 
of His Word to shine upon those who sit in the darkness and 
the shadow of death. 

** By Order of 

“ Tub Eigut Rev. the Lord Bishop of Madras, 

“ Acting Metropolitan of India, 

A. W. Street, 

Sed^. Calcutta Diocesan Committee, S.P.G.F.P, 


“ Bishops College, Calcutta, April ^th, 1846.” 
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Talyganj is a large village, about three miles south 
of Calcutta; it has a population of 100,000, within 
the circumference of three miles; adjacent to it is Kali 
Ghdt, where human sacrifices used to be oflered in days 
of yore. 

We give a short notice of the liistory of Kali:— 

“ Kali made her appearance on the earth at the close of the 
IVeta Yug, or, according to Hindu chronolgy, in the year of the 
world 2,900,124, exactly 805,003 yooi's a^o. At that period mon 
were fourteen cubits, or twenty-one feet high, and lived 10,000 
years. Two giants, Shumbhu and Nishumbhu, of extraordinary 
size and strengtli, anxious to obtain imiaoitahty, perfoimod 
austerities for 10,000 years, commencing about the year 2,882,000. 
To dissuade them from their object, ahiva came from heaven, 
and promised them any other blessing they might mention. Not 
content with anything short of immortality, they entered upon 
more severe austerities, which continued another thousand yetU*s. 
The boon being still denied, they suspended tliemselves, with 
their heads downwards, over a slow liu*e, till the blood sti-eomed 
from th(?ir hea<ls. In this position they continued fiOO years, 
after wliicli they cut the fiesh off their bones, and mode biunt 
offerings of it to Sliiva. By these severe acts of holiness they 
became entire skeletons, when Siiiva again a])peared, who, still 
refusing to make them immortal, bestowed this honour—that in 
riches and sti*ength they should ^qual the gods. Being thus 
fwalled, they mode war with the gods, and were everywhere 
viciorioiis; till ludra (the king of hcaveu) and all the gods, 
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the most deplorable state of ^^Tetcbcdness, 
^htrihterference of Brahma and Vishnu, who advised them to per¬ 
form religious austerities in homage to Durga. They did so, and 
after some time the goddess again appeared, gave them her 
blessing, and, immediately assuming the form of Kali, ascended 
Mount Himalaya, where Chanda and Manda, two of Shumbha 
and Nishumbha’s messengers, resided. 

“ As these messengers wandered on the mountain, they saw the 
goddess, and were exceedingly struck with her choi-ms, which 
they described to their masters, and advised them to engage the 
affections of this female, even if they gave her all the glorious 
things which they obtained in plimdering the heavens of the gods. 
Shumbha sent Shugriv, a messenger, to the goddess, to inform her 
that the riches of the three worlds were in his palace: that all the 
offerings which used to be presented to the gods were uow offered 
to him ; and that all these offerings, riches, &c., shoiild be hei-s, 
if she would come to him. The goddess replied, that this offer 
was very liberal; hut she had resolved, that the person whom she 
married must first conquer her in war, and desti'oy her piido. 
Shugiiv, unwilling to return unsuccessful, still pressed for a 
favouval'le answer; promising that he would engage to conquer 
her in war, and subdue her pride; and asked her in on authori¬ 
tative strain, Hid she lanJw his master, before w hom noue of tlie 
inhabitants of the three worlds had been ablo to stand, whether 
gods, hydras, or men ? How then could she, a female, tliink of 
resisting his offer? If liis master had ordered liim, he would 
have compelled her to go into lus presence immediately, She 
said, all this might he very correct, but that she had taken her 
resolution, and exhorted him, therefore, to persuade liis inostei to 
come aud try his strength with her. The messenger went to Ids 
master, and related what he hod hem d from this female: on 
hearing which, Shumbha was filled with rage, and ordered 
Dhumloehan, his commander-in-chief, to proceed forthwith to 
Himalaya, seize the goddess, and bring her to him, and if any 
attcjiipted to rescue her, utterly to destroy them. At the head of 
a large army, Dliumlochan proceeded to Himalaya, and meeting 
tlio goddess, acquainted her with liis.. master’s orders. Slio, 
smiling, invited him to execute them; but on the appr«)ach ut this 
hero, she sot up a drc^ulfnl rcfhi*, by which he was reduced to 
ashos; afior which she destroyed the army of tho giant, leaving 
only a few fugitives to comnumicate the lulings. Shiiulbha and 
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bha, infuriated, sent Chanda and ManJa, who, on a’^cend- 
ing the mountain, perceived a female sitting on an ass, laughing; 
but on seeing them she became full of rage, and di’ew to her ten, 
twenty, or thirty of their army at a time, devouring them like 
fruit. She next seized Mouda by the hair, cut off liis head, and, 
holding it over her mouth, drank the blood. Chanda, on seeing 
the other commander destroyed in this manner, cante to close 
quarters with the goddess; but she, mounted on a lion, sprang on 
him and despatching him as she had df»ne Manda, devoui’ed part 
of his army, and drank the blood of the greater part of the rest. 
The two giants no sooner heard this alarming news, than they 
themselves resolved to go and engage the furious goddess; for 
winch purpose they collected all their forces, an infinite number 
of giants, and marched to Himalaya. This army, however, 
shared the fato of the last, and the commander, Roktabij, seeing 
all Ids men destroyed, encountered the goddess in person; but 
though she filled him with wounds, from every drop of blood 
which fell to the ground arose a thousand giants, equal in 
strength to Baktabij himself; hence innumerable enemies sur- 
I'ouiided her, and the gods were tilled with alaim at this amazing 
sight. At length Chandi, a goddess who had assisted Kali in the 
engagement, promised that, if she would open her mouth, and 
drink Ids blood before it fell to the giound, she (Chandi) would 
engage the giant, and destroy tlic whole of his strongol^'-formod 
offspring. Kali consented, and tins commander and his oimy 
were soon despatched. 

''Shumhha and Nishumbha, in a state of desperation, next 
engaged the goddess in single combat, Shumbha making the 
first onset. I'he battle was dreadful, inconceivably ch*oadfid, on 
both tjidos, till at last both the ^ants were killed. Kali was so 
ovoijoyed al the victory, that she danced till the eurtli shook to its 
foundation; and Sldva, at the intercession of tlie gods, com- 
pciled to g'> to the spot, to persua^le her to desist. He saw no 
other wav, however, of prevailing, than by tlu’owing liimself 
among the dead bodies of thfe slain. When the goddess saw that 
she wiii daiicing on her husband, she was so shocked that she put 
out her tongue to a groat length, and remained motionless, aiid 
she is 1 ']'r':-'«‘Uted in this postui*e in almost all the images now. 
iiiodo ill Bengal." 


riio grandsons of Tipu and their families live in 
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^), and, in tlieir quiet demeanour, afford a 
marked contrast to their ambitious ancestor, who rmsed 
the Moslem war-whoop throughout India, of “ Death to 
the English infidels ! the Koran or the sword ! *’ One of 
his sons has erected a mosque in Talyganj, at an expense 
of ;£ 10,000, and a magnificent mosque has been also 
built in Calcutta by llicm. 

Schools had been in operation at this station, under 
the patronage of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, since 1820, which had opened the minds ol 
the natives, and prepared them, from feeling the superiority 
of European knowledge in secular, to be more willing 
to attend to tlie religious instructions of Europeans. 
In April, 1830, two yoiing men come forward as in¬ 
quirers from the village of Sulkea, twenty miles south 
of Talygiinj; after passing a period of probation as cate¬ 
chumens, and receiving instruction in the truths of 
Christianity, they were baptized by Mr. Tweedle, who 
visited their village, and preached to the heatlion there 
to follow their example; soon after, four others came 
foi’ward as candidates for baptism, and delivered up 
their household images: they soon increased to the 
number of twelve, and were transferred to the Barripur 
Missiou. 


“ Twenty-five persons, including men, women, and children, 
have been baptized, and admitted to the communion of the 
Church. Six ^ults, four men and two women, were baptized in 
April last,; and in October and December following, other so veil 
men, eight women, and four children. They renounced caste and 
idolatry for some time previous to tlieir admission to baptism, and 
have since been living according to the precepts of the Gospel. 

of them were of the Poad and Teer castes, and are engaged 
in agricultural pursuits and as fishermen-; The f'^rmer reside at 
Sulkea, a village seven miles west of Baiiipur, and the latter at 
the united vUlages of Jhangera and Devipm*, which arc? about 
pix miles 80 ut)» west from the Mission-house bore. One of the 
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was of the Kiaste caste, is engaged in the capacity of 
a catechist, and resides in the neighbourhood of Sulkea.” 


About the same period, a similar movement took place 
in the village of Jhanjira, previously noted for notliing 
but its swiunps and poverty. Mr. Jones gives the 
following account of it:— 

“ A man came from the village of Jhanjira, and attended our 
teacliing regularly at the Mission-Louse. After a lapse of a few 
days, he returned to his village, and declared to his family his 
intention of giving up caste and embracing Christianity. Tljey, 
of course, at first endeavoured to dissuade liim from it, and when 
they found him firm and resolute in his purpose, excluded him 
from their family cindo. He then came again, and related to ns 
all that had happened to him, and begged of us to visit lus 
village, which was accordingly done, and a temporary scliool was 
opened at his house. The villagers, ou seeing ns at this man’s 
place, cast his whole family out of their communion,’ and after a 
length of time, with much persuasion and entreaty, they also 
were induced to follow tlie example of their elder brother. To be 
well assured of their siuoerity and motives, it was thought ad- 
■vdsahle to keep them on a long probation before they were 
admitted within the pale of Christ’s church. Previou.-' to their 
admission, they, with some others, were examined by Dr. Mill, 
piincipal of Bishop’s College. Thus a door was opened, and en¬ 
couragement afforded for continuing unwearied in the work. As 
the numbers began to increase, a little cottage in the village was 
appropriated for divine worship, and the services of our venerable 
Church perioi-med regularly every Sunday. A school-house was 
also built near the chapel, which was attended by the Christiau 
and heathen cliildren promiscuously. The Christians, iu addi¬ 
tion to thf* instructions they received on Sunday, wtTO fui'ther 
visited ot* week days.” 

Ihe mission sustained a severe loss in 183*2, in con¬ 
sequence of the death of Mv. Tweedle, who fell u victim 
to jangal fever, “ the result of imprudent exposure to 
the heavy fogs of November/’ while superintending the 
erection of a chapel at Jhanjera, which subsequently be- 
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tlie centre of the most flourishing place in the 


®ion. ■ A school was built in 1833 ; there were fifty 
communicants : “ a Scripture-reader taught the hoys by 
day, and the adults in the evening; and some of the 
adults, who, a short time back, knew not a single letter 
of the alphabet, are now commencing to read the Scrip- 
tures.’* 


Tbe mission was superintended by Mr. De Mello, until 
, 1B33, when Mr. Jones took charge of it, in wliich he 
has continued until the present, in the enjoyment of 
good health, and having the satisfaction of beholding 
a numerous body of converts around him; while in 1830 
tliere wero only two baptized persons there, in 1840 there 
were 500. He states, as a part of his system of pastoral 
superintendence, “ It is our earnest endeavour to ac¬ 
custom our congregation to the discipline and order of 
our apostolical Church, and to instruct them in tlie mean¬ 
ing and spirit of its Liturgy and Offices. It is oiir 
custom (as was that of the Primitive Church) in case of 
notorious and flagrant crimes, to suspend from commu¬ 
nion, and to make the delinquent staud in a conspicuous 
place during the whole of the service, partly to put them 
to open shame, and partly to deter others from the con¬ 
tagion. The Sacrament of the Lord's Supper is admi¬ 
nistered regulaidy every month, and on the great festival 
days of the church, and a collection made, which is dis¬ 
tributed among those aged and destitute widows, who 
atte7i(l regularly every Lord’s day, and are in eveiy re¬ 
spect worthy of relief.”^ 

The following is an account of a visit paid to this 
mission in 1833 r 


“ On Wednesday morning, the 8tli of December, 183a, the 
flishop of Oaloutta, accompanied by the Rev. Ihe Professors of 


^ Thi;^ colleotion amounted, in 1830, to forty rnpis montlily. 
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fs College, the Ilcv. Mr. Wilkinson, Church missionary, 
liis Lordship’s chaplain, proceeded to visit the villngo of 
a missionary station belonging to the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. Tt is under the charge of the Eev. 
D. Jones. From Talyganj, where the party assembled, a sti*eam 
of about nine miles in length, yotj narrow and very shallow in 
many places, and winding amongst paddy fields, leads to the 
village. In two boats formed of little more than the hollowed 
trunk of a tree, with a partial covering from the sun. the party 
were pushed and towed up this stream, towards the scene of 
missionary labour. Several interesting points of contrast were 
atforded ere we reached the village, which showed that at least all 
the country was not given up to idolatry. On one side of the 
nulla, on a litth* mound, stood the Dokyin Pa}ui, or king of the 
south, the clay head and mitre raised on a small pedestal alto¬ 
gether about eighteen inches in height, with a twisted shrub 
standing leafless and lifeless by its side—on the other, two Chris¬ 
tian plact's of worship, belonging, we believe, one to tlie Baptist, 
the otlior to the Independent missionaries, both shaded with the 
palm. Then again, the dead body of a Chi*istian femah laid out 
in a boat and covered with a clean white cloth, was home to the 
jjJace of burial, striking, as it glided along, the corrupt and naked 
and disgusting corpse of a Hindu floatiug down the .stream. 
Finally, the sound of the church bell erected in the little village 
ofJangera itself, fonned the last contrast, with the drums and 
tomtoms of the natives stimulated to the exercise of their own 
rites by the approaching solemnity of the Christian worship. 

“The church itself is a very neat and picturesque building; 
the l^eams supported by the unwrought trunks of the palm-tree, 
the walls formed solely of matting—raised several steps from the 
ground, and scrceu^^d with a verandah all round it. The vestry, 
the altar, tho font, with its clean white cloth, the pulpit, desk, 
and rows of benches, all show plainly the interior of a Christian 


temple. It will hold about 150 or 100 people, wliilst the vtivan* 
dab w'ill perhaps contain half that number. Into tliis chuich, 
which )ins boon only re-cntly erected, the ]<arty proceeded; and 
after the bishop bad taken his scat within the rails of the r?oiii- 
iflunion, and the piosbyLcrs bcfoi'o them, tlie congregation began 
to asscmblo : each one, ere he toc'k his seat, Imcjeling down for a 
minute iu silent prayer, until ‘ .t- length the whole, consisting of 
about 140 people, were assembled; whilst without, in the veran- 
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a great number of tbe heathen, anxiously watching 
foceedings. Five candidates for baptism and two chilcben 
wore seated apart from the congregation. The examination of 
these candidates foiyned the main object of the missionary excur¬ 
sion. The service began with a hymn, translated from the Ben¬ 
gali, and was sung, certainly with more fervency than melody, to 
one of their native times.” 


In 1834, at the request of the Christians, a granary 
was erected; those who have land contribute to it the 
first-fruits of their liarvest, for the relief of those who are 
in distress. The Christians of the district chiefly earn 
their bread by labour in the field or fisliing; And thus 
in no respect are they a burthen to us: some of them 
possess from four to ten acres of land.” Mr. Jones's 
plan of visiting the Christians is: ‘‘ Accompanied hy tw’o 
or throe Christians, we go to the house of some convert, 
and being seated in some convenient spot, wo generally 
c()mmcnce with a hymn ; this invariably brings a crowd 
around us; a portion of Scripture is then read and com- 
^nented on, and questions put on what they have heard.” 
The Bishop confirmed fifty persons. In 1835, a man in the 
neighbourhood of Jhanjira, sixty years old, intelligent and 
respectable, once an abject idolater, renounced Hinduism, 
delivered up his images, changed the temple ho had 
built int^ a granary, and the house connected with it 
into a cow-house. At Rajarampur, three miles north¬ 
west of Jhanjira, in 1835, several natives of the place 
Yisitcd Mr. Jones, and expressed a wish to renounce 
caste ; Mr, Jonos sent a catechist to them, but they stjon 
began to show what they wanted, a change of condition 
in worldly matters, with a change of religion.” Finding 
no relief given to enable them to carry on a law-suit, they 
forbade tlie catechist to attend any more, returned the 
tracts and Bibles they received., and would not admit even 
the visit of a missionary; they now foim a caste uf their 
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>Spwit!^ing persecuted by the Zemindar, and rejected by 
the heathen. 

In 1830, Premchand, a rajpiit of liirii caste, with his 
wife, became converts. In 1837, Jacob, who had been 
a consistent Christian for the previous seven years, died; 
though he suffered the most acute bodily pains, he never 
allowed a complaint to escape his lips. On his death-bed 
he addressed liis children thus: “ Do you all walk 
steadily in the faith you liave embraced; w(3 have not 
been able to walk like Cliristians ; but you children have 
greater advantages: you will be able to be better Chris¬ 
tians, much better than I have been." On the Epipluiny 
of 1837, Archdeacon Dealtr)^ visited the mission, when 
twenty-nine adults were baptized, the greater part of 
whom had been catecliumens for tlie two years previous. 
At Eagapur, a village containing 100 Christians, a chapel 
was erected in 1836. 

At iSujenbaria, apa/cka chapel was given to the mis¬ 
sion by two brothers in-1837. It was once a temple of 
the licentious god Shiva, but is now converted into a 
house of prayer; and hymns to Christ now resound in it 
instea<l of filthy songs to Krishna. The influence of the 
Zemindars was found to be very hostile to Cliristianity. 

In 1841, Mr. Jones had forty villages under liis su¬ 
perintendence, three of which are twenty-four miles dis¬ 
tant from the Mi86ii>n House: the number of Christians 
amounts to 1100. He employs eighteen Scripture-rc‘ad- 
ers, wlio are of three grades : the first read the Bible to * 
the people, instruct them in tlie Cbiirch Catechism, and 
visit the families in theit respective districts : the second 
teach the Catechism; the third prepare the catechumens 
for baptism. 

In April, 1841, the foundation-stone of anew (;hurch 
was laid, to hold 500 persons, to rise up like a glorious 
beacon, pointing to heaven amid the temples of supersti- 
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^^i^atheuism, and ifIolati 7 ." Much suffering 
i&noed this yeai*, in consequence of the crops being 
destroyed by tlie rain, and from the mortality iimong the 
cattle. A pooiPwidow died full of faith in Christ; she 
left as a legacy for poor Christians—her mite — thirty- 
two mauds of paddy. The next year, a severe gale 
destroyed nearly the whole of the crops of the Chris¬ 
tians. 

A Boarding School for Christian hoys was begun 
in 1836; they study Bengali from sil till eleven, and 
from two till five; the most advanced learn English, 
to qualify them for becoming teachers and catechists. 
“Designed to keep the children of native Christians 
separate from the evil, example of- Ihe' heathen, and 
to bring them up under the immediate qye and in¬ 
struction of the missionaries.” In 1837, the num¬ 
bers were lessened ; in the vacation, when they go 
home to their parents, several never return; so indiffer¬ 


ent are even the Christians about sending tlieir cliildren 
to school. In 1841, the studies of the first class com¬ 
prised English History, thp Iliad. Geometry, and Paley's 
Evidences. In 1842, six of the hoys were appointed 
readers; “ they reside on the Mission premises, and 
visit the villages every other day; bringing in reports of 
ivhat they have done.” Mr. Jones remarks, in 1846, 
“Theyouths are backward to undertiikc luiy work hoyond 
that of schoolmasters or readers.” 

In 1844, Mj.\ Blake was stationed in the distiict. Mr. 
doues remarks, that he finds catechising better for the 
Iieople than preaching, in consequence of their ignorant 
state, and “ their want of mental training to follow up or 
undersi 'ud a discourse delivered.” He admits d . ti to 
communion but those who are confirmed. The attcrapt 
ol the Romanists to pr( r,clyte, though apparently successful 
at first; has failed. In December, the church was opened : 

r 
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Yore 200 native communicants present; the church 
has a screen of wood-work to separate the baptized from ^ 
the catecliumens and hearers; the native Christians 
euhscribed seventy rupis to it. ^ 

Eesppcting the success that has attended tlie labours 
of the missionaries in the Talyganj district, the Bishop of 
Calcutta remarks : “ The scenes of this success are small— 
lone, agricultural villages, where there are no Brahmans, 
no heathen temples, no Zemindars ; none of the obstacles 
to the calls of truth and conscience, which most other 
places present, where caste is little vef^fl^rded; and where, 
in a short time, the number's will be on the side of 
Christianity." How ditfornt the prospects were in 
1826, when Bishop Holer wrote the following lines: 

“ The country indeed round Calcutta — though veiw 
groat good has been done in communicating knowledge 
to i number of children—has, from the first, been so 
unproductive of conversions, that I am inclined to regard 
it lie nne of the least promising holds of missionary 
lal'our in India.’ And yet, with the exception of 
KrishiVagar, tlicre have been more converts since then in 
those very villages than in all the Mission stations of 
North India. The Talyganj mission alone compri'^os 
forty-tlirco villages, four schools, twenty-five native 
readers, 250 conlmunicants, 725 baptized, and 480 cate- 
i huiiK'ns, and a Chiistian Boarding School, of twenty-five 
pupil^^ . while the schools at Raganathpur, Rajapur, and 
Jhanjicra contain 1 j 6 boys. 

The Sooidty for Promoting Christian Knowledge coin- 
lucnced a circle of sc-hools here in 1820, under the super¬ 
intendence of IVlr. Van Gricken. They continued under 
tiic superintendence of Mi. Morton from 1824 to 1^26, 
comprising seven schools, witli an average attendance of 
700 Mr. Morton remarks: I have always re^juired 
ui'-di as should be allowed to learn English, to be toler* 
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tTT^^proficients in Bengali, and have found this serves 
tdmminish their zeal or leads to their removal from tlio 
schools/* Several others have tried the same plan vdth Mr. 
Morton, viz.: to require a certain knowledge of Bengali 
as a sine qud no7i for admission to English schools, but 
they have not succeeded. On his removal to Chinsura, 
Mr. Morton was succeeded in his charge by Mr. Tweedle, 
whose happy temper and good-nature conciliated the 
affections of the parents as well as of the children ; and 
greatly contributed, under Providence, to his success.*’ 
In 1826, the Bible was read in English at Bhawanipur 
and Baligang; in general, all the boys who have re¬ 
ceived the most instruction, sljow the least indisposition 
to read the Scriptures.” Mi*. Tweedle remarks also, 
that the prejudices of tiie parents have been diminished 
by the schools. Literiituro and science may tlius have 
an effect in India, in gaining influence for missionaries, 
equivalent to what the astronomical and medical skill of 
the Jesuits exercised over the Chinese. In 1829, Mr. 
Jones took the superintendence of them.*' A kind of 
Sunday 8cho6l was establish(^d. ‘^Tho first classes of the 
Bengali scliools assemble at the centi*al school at Kaligliat 
on Sunday mornings, and the lessons which they road for 
the day are explained to tliem and to the adults that are 
present. The Lord’s Prayer, one of Bishop Wilson’s 
Sermons for Sunday, and the Ten Commandments, are 
read on occasions before the Scriptures are expounded. 
“This school, as well as the rest, is conveniently situated 
for adults who may desire to attend them to receive re¬ 
ligious instruction; and it is pleasing to obseiwe bow 
many avail themselves at times of the means of salvation.” 


’’ Having completed the prescribed course of studio^; in Bi.sliop s 
(Vdloge, as evvi*y student is required previoiis to ordination to 
as eatochist, under the superintendence of a niisaionavy 
or a certain time. 
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^different schools were, assembled in the central 
one at Kalighat, when the pupils were examined and 
catechised in those parts of the Scripture which they 
had read during the week. This usually attracted a 
crowd of natives, which afforded the missionai-ies an 
opportunity of conversing with them on the great 
truths of the Gospel. The plan was subsequently 
adopted of assembling together the hoys of Baliganj 
and Kahghat schools on every Saturday morning, and 
examining them in what they had read during the week: 
“ by this means a mutual emulation is kept up between 
the two schools, and the sir/cars (native teachei's) are 
put more on the alert." 

In 1829, an English school was established by Mr. 
Tweedle ; the next.year it contained over seventy pupils, 
hut was closed in 1830, as all tlie time of the Missionary 
was take?n up with attending to the Christians; but the 
same year a Christian Boarding School was established. 

In 1832, a school was established at Snlkca, twenty 
miles from Talyganj; and in 1833, at Anderrunuik’: 
the boys of the Baliganj and the Kalighat schools 
are assembled every Saturday morning at the Mission 
premises for examination; this maintains a degree of 
emulation between them. 

In 1834, a school was opened at Altaberia in con¬ 
sequence of an application from the hoys of the village, 
sent to Mr. Jones, requesting him to establish a school, 
us they were too poor to pay a teacher.—In Bengal, the 
boys generally liave a stronger wish to go to school to 
learn English thi-.n the parents have to send them-^their 
nttcndamie is, to a great degree, voluntary, as the ])arent 3 
exorcise little control over them in this respect. In 
1837, ]\:[r. Jones opened a school in Talyganj, which 
soon contained seventy boys: tli& master was found 
incompetent, and was dismissed; hut, so great was his 
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blaco, that a week after the number of pupils decreased 
to twenty, and in the following week to five; the school 


was then abandoned. 

At Guria, a school was opened in 1835, at the earnest 
request of the natives. 

Kagapur had eighty boys in 1835; but only forty in 
1837. The introduction of Christian books had de¬ 
terred many from sending their children. ‘‘ There is no 
inimcdiatc danger to be apprehended; but tlie reading of 
Christian books seduces the minds of the children, and 
leads them to forsake the religion of their fathers.'’ 
The conversion of Jaygopal Dut had also excited alarm; 
a native newspaper about the same period published, in 
Bengali, cloggrel verses, warning the children to abstain 
from attending missionary schools or oven from loitering 
in the streets, while a missionary was passing 


• A house built by the London Missionaiy Society in 1822, 
was purchased by tho Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge in 1824, for 8,29b i*upis, with the design of locating a mis¬ 
sionary in the centio of the schools.” 
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Tamluk is the most southerly mission station of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts in Bengal, and is near the SunderbunJs, an ex¬ 
tensive tract 180 miles broad, now the abode of tigers 
and alligators, but which was once the residence of a dense 
population, as the remains of buildings, temples, &c., 
found there in the present day show. The country that 
was so fertile and highly cultivated three centuries ago 
was cursed * by the visits of persons calling themselves 
Christians — the Portuguese slave dealers, who, 
along with Mug pirates, desolated the country, while 
inimdatioDS completed the destruction which nominal 
Christians had begun. It is pleasing, therefore, to see 
the contrast wliich is being gradually presented in these 
hitherto dreary regions by the exertions of British en¬ 
terprise, combined with the labours of missionary 
societies.^ 

* ProfttsBor Wilsou states, respecting Tamluk and the kingdom 
ofTomolito, tliat, in the beginning of the fourth rentiiry, “the 
religion of Buddha was in a flourishing state, and Pa Hian, (a 
Chinese Buddldsl priest) abode there two years, tiiinscrihing manu- 
scripts and oo]»yiiig images. In the Dasa Kuraara and Vrihat 
Katha, coUectiouB of talcs written in the ninth and twelfth cen¬ 
turies, Tamluk is always meitti med as the great port of Bengal, 
and tlie seat of un active and flourisliing commerce with tho 
countries and islands of the Bay of Bengal and t he Indima Ocean. 
xMolimgis now labour whore tlio Chi Poes foriuorl}' practi.^cd sclC 
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was formed at Tamluk in 1839: the 
in^account of it is given by the Kev. W. Street 


“ The Rev. M. E. De Mello, formerly missionary at Haura, 
having, shortly after his return from England at the end of 
1839 , been appointed by his Lordship the Bishop to lake charge 
of the congregation at Meerpur, near Geonkaly, at the mouth of 
the Eoopnai-ain, which had till then been under the care of the 
Eev. Mr. Bowyer, of Ilaui’a, proceeded thither os soon as the 
necessary arrangements had been made. The only European 
dwelling that could be prepared for his residence is at Tamluk. 
twelve miles, or more, up the Eoopnarain. From this place he 
visits jMeerpur by water, landing at Geonkaly, from which the 
former is distant two miles inland. To judge by the appearance 
of the land, wliich is at this spot exceedingly low, and protected 
from the river only by aveiy high embankment, it would scarcely 
he advisable to form a missionai’y station at it. Tamluk being 
large and populous, may itself however afford opportunities of 
useful cs-^ rtions to an active missionary. The only access to this 
mission from Bishop’s College is by the river, and a day and 
a night must be spent in reaching it. The Secretary visited it in 
company with the Eev. Mr. M'Queen in Easter week the 
present yeoi*, intending to have also seen Diggeepora and Bosor, 
but, owing to the mismanagement of them boatman, they were 
aground for a day and night, and being limited for time, saw 
only Meerjuir, near Geonkaly. Here, as will he seen by the 
Eev. Mr. Do Mello’s report, all is in its infancy. The chapel, 
built of the ordinary bamboo posts and wattle, is however 
superior to nuy similar structinre which it bas been the Secretary s 
fortune to see, and reflects great credit on the taste and e-xo'tions 
of Llie Ivev. missionary who has superintended its consti'uction.” 


The next year there vrere 125 native ChristiaiiB in 
connexion with it. A station had been previously ee- 
tablisbcd in 1838 at Miq)ur, at the mouth of the Rup- 


donial, and the Sing kia-lan, where Fa Hian studied the Fun 
iuiiguiigo, is now converted into the eutchory of the salt agcjit of 
the Engli‘<]ig'^vernnu!:L of Bengal. In the beginning of tl.e tourth 
cinOii-y We AikI buili Buddliipni and commerce flourisbuig in 
raiiilnk, tliongh neidior h^ft, as far as W'O yet kioov. the 
slighlcst Lv-i''os ihe ora of its past exiblcuco," 
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river. In tliatyear, Mr. Bowyer, iiaving heard of 
several Romaniste being tliere who liad been deserted by 
their priests, went to visit tiiem: he found they amounted 
to ninety-seven in number, “ with scarcely any sign of 
Christianity, except a few images of the virgin Mary 
and saints, no public worship, no prayer, no Scripture, 
no sacraments:" they expressed themselves willing to 
receive Christian instruction, and two Christian teachers 
were sent down. Mr. De Mello conducted a Sunday 
service tln^ro the next year, and a chapel was built. In 
1843 ^Ir. Do Mello makes the following report of his 
labours :— 


“ T have vi^^it(5^.1 the C’bristians at . rid Bosor as 

often as circumstances permitted, and spent a Sunday at each, or 
toi\ days between tin two. At these visits, the morning service 
was performed at on*, of the two chapels, and the evening service 
at the other, 'fhe cliajiels, on those occasions, were well attended, 
and rhe hehaviom*of the congi-egations, all tbiugs considered, was 
hert.ining hnbcH in Christ. 

■ Di'sides acting as a raugistrato, and us an adviser lietwocii the 
Christiiius and the heathens on work days, both at Meoipnr aud 
clscwiiere, I have continued as beforo, ai-ouinjaiiiod hv the 
teaciiers, to i)rcacli Christ to the he oi -u, and distribute oojiies of 
tl,.- Hcriittures, from door to door, in the villages about Moisadol, 
and also in the ■vicinity of Diggipara and Bosor, on my visits 
tbere. 

I.a8t year, in company with a teacher, I embraced every 
opportunity of going into the villages about Tamluk, preaching 
tiin (lospoi, and distributing its copies among tlic heathens, from 
house to house. The recepaon my first visits nn t with here, was 
morn ciKouraging than 1 could have well expected; iiulond, so 
mucli sc. tlmt the people flocked around me, li.siencd attentivfly 
to whiit wa.^- dolivored, and thon begged for copies of the Scri])- 
turcs—o)iened them, and began to read them (eagerly, asking mo 
upon their subjects os Uiey perir-ed them, and rc 
queering nm U ro|M*at m} vifrit to f!jtm as soon as T could, 
lint jihi.s! on iny ne.xi visit to thorn, their *::*p?nion •>!' Chrn iianitv 
Wild ']uie changed; a?jd lliey now uppemed us anxious to iivoid 
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Liitance with me, as they then were solicitous ot 

_ The reason of this was, as I know to ho the cose, more 

or loss, everywhere, that they were strictly forbidden by their 
superiors, either to receive any l»ooks from, or to have any inter¬ 
course ’i;\ith me again. Notwithstanding this, ])reaching and 
circulation of the coines of the Scriptures were still continued 
amongst them, till the moutli of April, 1842, when tlio teacher 
before mentioned was dismissed for his ill-conduct. Here, to 
judge from what f saw of the people, it appeared to mo tlnU hut 
for tlie interference of the Tamluk liaja, as he is termed, and 
of his creatures residing in its villages, the conversion of (Jh- 
heathens, if persevered in, comparatively speaking, woiUd be, 
under Divine gi*ace, a work of less labour and time than else¬ 
where ; because they seem more ojjen to conviction, and desirous 
of a saving knowledge.” 


In 1845 Mr. De Mollo states respecting the mission:— 

“ I am happy in being able to state, that the conduct of tin- 
native Christians at Meerpur, together with their attendance ui 
the chapel oii Sundays, both morning and afternoon, since la'^t 
reported, all circiunstances considered, have been, upon the 
whole, as satisfactory as before. Since the month of ^larch la>(, 
servi«,i* has been daily held, and is continued, o.KCCpt in my 
absence. A school also has been opened, and has been regularly 
attended both by boys and girls, ihirty-dve in number, of wJiom 
Ofteen hoys and girls have already commenced their elementarN 
hooks; and some of whom, as you \ril] remember, you heard read 
twice w'hen you visited Moerjmr. The }u*eRchiDg of the Gospel, 
with the circulation of its copies in the bazars and in the villages, 
from door to door, 1ms been, as usual, continued; and, though wo 
have gathered little or no fruit as yet from this portion of our 
toil, we arf! assured that our ‘ labour is not in vain in the Lord.' 
For Paul can only sow, and ApoUos wmter, but God alone must 
give the increase. Secular uotions, however, have occasionally 
indueed several heathens to como forward, «omo of whom have 
oven gdven uy) their caste, in order to make us believo they won* 
sincere in their profession, and suffered themselves to h<^ put 
under instrnetion, with a view to being bai)tized; bui ahis * 
when they have perceived their expectations con never be real 
i^ed, tliey liavc first become unsUady, and then withdrawn, one 
e^ler another, under some excuse or other. These am noi un- 
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^and receive Christiau instruction. For some tirncn 
6t was very satisfactory, but afterward they returned to 
their own vilhige, taking the cliild with them, and fell again into 
idolatry. During this painful relapse, tho poor child seems to 
have Buflerod greatly, both fi'om tho treatment she received, aiid 
the opposition which was manifested to a godly course of life. 

“ A few months afterwards they again presented themselves at 
ISIirzapiir, cx])ressiug sorrow for llicir past conduct, and begging 
to he allowed ugiiiii the privilege of Christian instruction. Ailcr 
due examination, and several months’ attendance on the means 
ol’ grace, both parents and child wTro baptized at Mirzapur.” 


luiW of the converts in the Society for the Propagation 
of tho Gojipel in Foreign Parts Mission belong to the 
respectable or educated class of the Hindus; they ore 
chioily fishermen or agriculturists, living in a swampy 
country in bumble huts; native Christians connected 
with other missionary bodies, arc also of the Same grade; 
‘‘to tho poor the Gospel is preached." Like the negroes 
of the West Indies, they have been despised by both 
Europeans and their own countrymen. ‘*To oppression 
has heeii added insult; they have b* on denied to be 
men; or deemed incorrigibly, because physically, em 
bruted and immoral. Missionaries have determined that 
(hey have dived into that mine, from which, we wore 
often told, no valuable ore or precious stone could be 
exlruetod, and tlxey have brought up tho gem of on im- 
mortal spirit, flashing with the light of intolleet, and 
glowing with the iiues of Christian graces.” In t]}e 
primitive church, Christianity gained its primary in¬ 
fluence in citie.s, and the villagors or payani were the last 
who submitted to the yoke oi ilie Gospel: in India the 
ease is revorj^'<'.d, and BaiTipur, Krislmogar, Tiunavelly, 
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aral districts, have afforded the greatest uuf 
culverts in Hindustan. Some may ask, How can 
these unlettered peasants understand the preacliing of tlie 
Gospel ? To this we would reply, in the language of one 
who knew the operations of the human mind well, Dr. 
Chalmers; his remarks on the intluenco of the truths of 
Christianitv on tlie simple peasantry of Scotland, are 
applicable also to the native converts of India:— 


“AVhen yon enter the house of one of your cottage patriarclis, 
and explore tlie library which lies in the little room, upon its 
shelves, you may there find what that is which has begun, and 
what it is which sustains, his Christianity. Such hooks often met 
with, even in the lowest hovels of our peasantry, are not books on 
the external history of tho lhble—they ai-e the Bible itself, 
and books on the internal substance and contents of Uio 
Bible, which are liis favourite.s—men who say little or no¬ 
thing on the argumentative evidence of Scriptmo, but who 
unfold the subject-matter, and who urge most impressively 
on the consciences of the readers, the lessons of Scri]»iure. In 
a word, it is by a perpetual interchange between their con- 
acienees and the Bible, that their Christianity is upholden by 
a light struck out between the sayings of the one, and the tindinga 
of the other. Tt is not a light whicli is out of thi.'^ book, but a 
light which is witliin the book, that commences and sustains the 
Christianity of our land—the Christianity of our ploughmen, our 
tutisans, our men of handicraft and hard laboui*; yet not the 
Christianity theirs, of deceitful imagination, or of implicit defer- 
ouec to authority ; but a Ch"istianity of deep, I will even say, of 
rational belief, firmly seated in the princi])le3 of onr moral nature, 
and uohly accredited by the virtues of our well-conditioned 
peasantry. 

It b an axiom in philosophy, that we should look for a like 
rITect from alike cause, and like manufacture from like materials. 
In il.c work of conversion, the raatorial on which we op’orate 
the sunoc, whether at home or in India—tl»e idonlical human 
Tmturc that is chara mrislic—I say the tdenticol human natun 
tinil is charact Tistic, not of tribes or iiidions, bni is «hu- 
raetc ristic of the spccioe. T he iiifitvuniout by which v.'o operate 
is lii: s. rne, l le identical messi g', from heaven to all tlie people 
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cases. The Diggipava and Bosor congregation^ 
improving progr(?ssiyoly as before, (except now and then 
a few members, wlio were under tbo influence of a factious indi¬ 
vidual Ti.amed Botton, of whom an account was given in the last 
Report,) till Aj)ril, 1841, when, in conserjucnco of the waste of 
time, and great inconvenience, both by water and overland, of 
reaching these villages, a distance of about forty-six miles from 
Tamluk, I resigned cliarge of them to tbo Rev. C. E. Dry berg, 
under instructions from the Venerable the Archdeacon of Calcutta 
to that effect On one of my visits to them, I baptized fourteen 
persons at Bosor, who had been long under instruction for that 
purpose: two adults and two childi-en at Meerpur. Moiried six 
couples, three at Bosor, three at Moorpur. 

“ Six persons—two men, two women, and tw'o children, have 
exchanged Meerpur, it is hoped, for that place ‘where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and tlie weary are at rest.’ One of the 
above two women, being a widow aged ujjwards of seventy years, 
whose e:v( mplary life, during tlie last four years, w’as so confirmed 


on her deatb-bed, tlmt I deem it duo to her memory briefly to 
notice it here. . On Saturday, the 14th Dec., 1841, this poor 
old w^onian found herself indisposed, and being alone, removed 
to a TieighbourV', a few' yards from her own hut. She gi’cw woi-so 
on V ednesday, the X8tl), w'ben I saw her several tiiiioe diiriiig the 
day, as before, and atl mded to her wants, 3|»ii itual as well as 
temporal. Sbo was perfretly f^ensible, easy, and quite if-4gi»ed; 
talking cheerfully of the appmaching change. She said, she 
always addressed God in secret, through hor Saviour, and felt 
assured she would soon be w'ilh Him. About four, p.m., to mv 
surprise, she found herself free from fever, and so much bette 2 ’, 
that she got uji, sat in the verandah, and took some notirisluneni. 
About oigh, PM., when ^called again, 1 saw herein bed, lying 
quite comfortably, apparently well. After a few woids of exhort- 
atioj!, T obseiwed, that as she seemed thoij.ao much restored, 
1 Imped sue would be able to join }»cr b4il^roQ on the then 
an^'r-iarbiiig f» ast of our Lord.s Nativity, nf the communioij nible. 
Sho replied, i out she was looking forward to it w'ith )Tr<’at joy. 
J ♦hen left lior for the night But, Insload of joining us at th*- 
communion tabl*. Itcro, she made her e.xit to join the saints at tin- 
table at which the blessed desiis presides I f state this, only to 
show tlio grace of God to he r. for I had not loft her six Jjour^. 


bofoiT she broHfhcd lier lust, with such case and propamlion, ihai 
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bvident that the light within her wont out, as i^ 

^ for want of oil to feed the flame. One day, about six 
months ago, she told mo, that as in all ijrohahility she could not 
live long, she had had a cofiin made for herself, and oxprossed a 
wish, that whenever it should please God to take her hence, her 
remains might be committed to the grave by me. An4 I rejoice 
to say, she has obtained her v^ish ! It may truly bo said, her end 
was peace. Sbo has assigned to me, for charitable purposes, any 
surplus that there may be of the }>roduce of her copyhold laud, as 
well as the laud itself" 

“ An interesting little girl, about eleven years of ago, who ))ad 
been one of the first scholars in the association’s schools, and had 
made considerable ])rogress in reading, &c. began to express a 
desii-o of foiouking idolatiw and becoming a Chnstion. After varioiia 
conversations with her on the subject, she told her parents that it 
was veiy wrong indeed to worship idols, and that she intended to 
become a Christian. Her pai-ents gave her no encouragemeut, 
but, on the contrary, ridiculed and despised her couversation. llie 
girl, however, continued firm to her purpose, and the mother at 
lengtli consisted to the child’s going to inlbrm Mrs. Wilson of 
htr \NiBbns. She whs tuld that, being too young to act for herself, 
she must bring her parents with her, so that their views upon the 
subject might 1)0 ascertained. When they came to Mirzapur, it 
was found in the course of conversation that the child’s father had 


been dead t ome years, and tl»at the motlier liad married a second 
liusbaiid, as the natives fnxpicntly do, akbough contraiy to the 
eslttblkhod law of tbe Hindus. The step-father and the mother . 
being idolaters, the latter remarked tliatfor six weeks her daughter 
had lu en Ijke an idiot, speaking of notliing but her anxiety to 
become a Cliristian; that she refused to perform any idol worship, 
that .d’coiu-sr -ihe punished liov, and used other means to bring 
lier to obedience, bnl finding the girl so determined to bo bap¬ 
tized, sbo began tj^eflecl, that perhaps as the (‘hild had read and 
heaid much in school, she might know better tltuu hoi>i.‘lf 


wljMt vas right, and, Iberofore, gave her leave to go to Mrs. _ 
son. Alter much eonvovsaiion ^nUIi the pan nts on Ibo 
they said they mUf^t allow the girl to follow her own incliiiation^-^.,. 
and thf , could say no more. Oiio ol ilio mii-sionoi'ics then ftd« 
dirF.uid lit* in on the happy choice which the child has made, 
ait.l Vfiiiitc'l oui tho blc^rinf ^ ami ndvai toges of ibc ( Inr^tian 
n i.gioij, lie., and at length tlc.'y also coustuitcd to remain u* 
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thise with the sorrows of his flock, pai'ticuiarly 
reason to doubt tho correctness of the statements made 


Sl 

liarly whwr 


to him. 

“ 5th. The mendacious habits and other immoralities of tlio 
liif^h and low, rich and poor, are to be deeply lamented, for they 
render it difficult in the exti'eme to distinguish truth fi*om false- 
liood, where all alike require and take the assistance of false wit¬ 
nesses, to assist them in their suits. 

“ 0th. Lastly, there is a difficulty ever attendant on the endea¬ 
vours of tlie missionary to ascertain tho true motives that lead 
the natives to abandon idolatry and cling to Christianity.” 


The labours of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Bengal have succeeded cliiefly among the 
peasant class to the South of Calcutta; some may 
consider that little has been done, in this respect, but 
let us judge of the progress made by contrasting the 
present with tlie past. 

“Instead of a temple, whose walls were degi*aded by abominable 
representations of their deities, there is a neat chapel, with its 
spire rising heavenward, to tell those who gather there that 
their hearts should ascend heavenward too. Instead of fulling 
down beluro those uncootli monsters, whom a deprav<’d iimrgin- 
ntion has invented as their deities, they ate now taught to 
w’orship the Father of spinte^ and know those glorious perfections 
whirh constitute our hope and joy. Instead now, of hilling down 
to wornhip the filthy Fakii- os he enters their village, and claims 
tlic Viomage due to a semi-deity, the Fakir’s vocation there is 
gon^; or, if he would still ho useful in society, us thought 
liiiii^oli before, it must be by clothing himself in tho decent garb 
of a Christian, and becoming a Olirislian at heai't, to join with 
his feliow-eonverts in teaching tho people tho way to moral s, and 
to wisdom, and f ► l>a]>|jine‘.ss. In one of those villages, hotbro 
tho Gospel was prouched among them, you might see, in tho 
misoraldt* Juad hovel, destitute of all furnitin’C, fl’o a whioli tlie 
light was m arly excluded—« tyj*c ( f tho darkness in wdiich their 
minds corilinuod—tho poor wife, uutaiiglit in anything that 
should dignify human nature, or make her a coinpaiYion tiud 
frii nd to her liushand. regarded iinifurmly as his di'udgo aud 
SiiiTo, married to o!ie whom ‘iho never chose, aud then treated by 
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as ono whom he had never intended to love; but 
uow, in those Christian villages, the marriage union is formed, aa 
it over ought to be, from the regard the Christian youth has to 
the morals, and intellect, and kindness, of her whom ho means to 
luake his companion for life. One wife asserts her right to liis 
affection and his care, where ])olygamy before degraded botli the 
husband and the wives. In tliat viUuge you will now see 
mothers who have been trained in ChristhiTi scliools, who know 
how, generally, to teach the children God has given to their cure; 
and children growing up to respect and venerate the parents 
'whom they before were taught, by their very Shasters, to despise.” 

The Bishop of Calcutta, in u letter to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, makes 
tho following remarks respecting the spliere of luhonr 
open to the Society :— 

“ An outburst of tho native mind seems at hand. Tlie diffu¬ 
sion of education, the striking benefits of European un dical 
science, the openings of an oxliairsUess commerce on all hands, 
the scarcely ascerUiiied riches of the soil, tho extent and mngni- 
bcence of the rivers and mines, tho superb harbours indenting its 
almost interminable coasts, the ra))id increase of settlers from 
Great Britain and America, the security of person and property 
under the British rule, the unsullied purity of our jurisprudence, 
the number of offices thrown open to native merir, the railroads 
cootemplated and almost begun, and the incredible rapidity of 
commTuiication by steam, uniting the whole world, as it were, into 
one Yiir^f family, are bringing on a crisis in the native mind most 
fj^' Ourable to the; introduction of Christianity. 

Hinduism, it is my firm belief, will soon altogether Iddo its 
hoad. T’lir- crescent of Mahomet has already turned pale. Worn 
out and etfete superstitions, they are sinking before the mere. 
Progress of S(Monco and civilisatiou, before tho startling knowledge 
history, the lights of chronological learning, and the laws of 
cvidcnco. Jt is the duty, then, of this and other Societies to 
aland on their watch,' and be ready to fill uj> the void thus ere* 
ill tlio nati v. mind, with the hlos-jiug of the llcvelation of 
t hnsi ; j lid thus to enable the Kjtga^'ious Hindu to jintgo of tho 
Iiciween the purity, bcucvoJono\ and grace of the Holy 
dcMis and hi- glorious Gospel, and the inconceivable craft, ei uclty, 
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/upon the earth. The power which gives the 
m*fi^it8 efficacy is tlio same, even that Spirit which bloweth 
where he liateth; and who, with hut the Bible to pioneer his way, 
disowns all the distinctions of savage or civilised life, and all the 
barrierB of geograpliy. In the j)rosecutiou of this cause, wo 
transfer to other lands the very machinery that is at work in our 
parishes. 

“Take away from us the self-evidencing ])ower of the Bible, and 
you lay an interdict on the Christianity of workshops, on the 
Christianity of crowded and industrious establishments, on the 
Christianity of nearly all our cities and all our parishes. That 
the hopo which is in us, may have the property of endurance', 
there mu.st be a reason for the hope; and where, we ask, in the 
whole field of their habitual contemplation, are the toilworn 
cliildrcn of poverty to find it? Are they to search for tliis reason 
among the archives of history ? Arc they to gather it out of the 
moiddering condition of other days Are they to letch it up 
from the profound and puz/Iiug secrets of arguiiieutation ? Are 
they to encounter the toil of scholarship; and, ere the light of 
revelation can guide or gladden tliem, think you that they uuisi 
learn to number, and to balance, and to confront the testimony of 
former generations ? llefuse us the evidence we insist on, and, in 
doing 80 , you pass over nearly all the Christianity that is in our 
own laud. It inuy still continue to be talked of in the cloistered 


retirements of bterary debate and specidation; hut tli© mighty 
host of our j)onple could take no more rational interest in its 
questifuis, than they would in any confroversy of the schools; and 
if the autliui’ity of this voluino be not legibly stamped on its own 
pages; il idl ihc evidence by which we con affirm it to be the 
most Lliorougldy and visildy impregnated be a delusion; if all the 
varied pci ds ot anoordaucy between the book of revelation and 
tbo bo«fk of human experience be not fell to attest tln' Divinity 
tha( K>rm» cl it; or if Ibis attestation ho far beyond the under¬ 
standing ol an ordinary jufasant; then must Christianity he ever 
sbut up from tbo vast iniiji^rity of nur spocics, rtor do we see <ne 
pussibit) way of causing it to cirouluto at huge among the families 


of our land. 

“'i’ho wiiole liistory. in fact, of Ibis success, J nniy add, the 
whole liibii* y of CliriKtii nisiition. since the days of the- apostles,— 
jrhows ilirtt wbeiY vor the faith of the Cjospol arises in the mi*-.1, it 
is rooted, and has iis dtuip fuuno ttioii, in the workings of that 
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iuro ^liich is common to all the species. And 
Moravians tell us how they begin the topics of sin, and 
oTthe Saviour, at the very outset of tlieir converse, even with tlie 
very mdost of nature s wanderers; and they find a conscience in 
them, which responds as readily to thoir sayings, and which 
loosens the pre-occupations and prejudices which obstruct their 
efficacy, as in the lettered Mohammedan, or the do mi-civilised 
Hindu” 


Considerable difificulties have been encountered from 
the pliysical features of the country. We give a letter on 
this subject, which is valuable, as throwing light on the 
question. The writer states:— 

•' It is but equitable, however, to particularise the difficulties 
of almost doily occurrence which the missionary cannot help 
meeting. 

“ 1st. The Christian villages arc straggling, situated at great 
di=»lauco8 one from the other, in a countiy deprived of proper 
roads or channels of communication, the unhealthy j)eriod of the 
rains excepted, when the numerous nai-row branches of the 
creeks allord sufficient depth of water to admit of the navigation 
of canoes. 

“ 2nd. The oversight of the pswrtor over the converts or cate¬ 
chumens cau not be either tliroct, iuimediato, or constant; conse¬ 
quently no right judgment can be formed of their private inter¬ 
course, morality, and candottr, individually. 

“ 3rd. The paucity of competent native assistants or catechists 
is much felt in the work of evangelisation,—the disappointment 
to which thu missionary is oubjoct, ho has olceil occasion to 
deplore ; for wlien some are obtained, they are either taken off by 
aickucbs, or fall away by declension. 

‘‘ Uh. Very affiietivo to the pjtstor are the continual bickerings 
and diiTerenecs i)etw(‘on Iandholdoi> and tenants, oft«'n caused 
by the unlawful opj>rossiou aiid undue exactions the servants 
of the former; .soinotinies, but more seldom, by Uio ovasion of the 
tenant'^ in the pa\Tnonts of the rents due, at slated limes ; these 
o^cirrrjnct.'S harass the mi s-:) ion ary, engi*oss his iimments, intenupt 
his b<work. un«l subject him to hear grievous complaints when 
hiM pp'oiou.s lilac oughi to he better oinplnyed, and yet he cannot 
fcmuin always deaf. As a Christian and a pastor, he is bound 
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ickeJness of Krishna and MahomoL, with their debasing 
pchemes of morals. The question os to the true religion will then 
be virtually settled." 


A friend, interested in the prosperity of these missions, 
makes the following remarks respecting thorn :— 

“ My attention having been strongly arrested by what 
appeared in the CtUcutta public papers, of a statement sent 
by a native gfiitlemau, and the peinisol of some of the Reports of 
the Church Missionary Association, regarding some circuiUbtRiices 
attending the evangt Hsation of the natives to the south of our 
metropolis, a long train of reflections took possession of my 
mind. 

'* To me it appears, that false hopes and wrong impressions, 
not unmixed with an implicit belief in the asseverations of some 
Hiinlus, led to wyong conclusions, buoyed up by unduo expecta¬ 
tions, and moasaung the unediifated natives by our own standard. 
It appears, albO, fn»in tbo Reports of former years placed in juxta¬ 
position with recent oc<'urrences, tliat we expected much more from 
our native converts, than was obtained from the primitiv;^ 
Christians. 

It in admitl. d by all who have rebided for a veriod in the 
lower provinces of CengaJ, that it is very difficult to form a cor¬ 
rect cstii'j.ite of the native character, biit surely a ]irohauou of 
from five to seven years, to a person who often mixes with tlicm, 
is, I Bho'ild think, quite suflicient. 

. “ On the olber hand, it cannot be denied that not a few difli- 
riilti^-9 besot ibe career of the missionary ; wherever be tiinis, ho 
meets hut thorns and briers, and often a stony, intractable soil; 
ocradoniil success sometimes rewards his laborious exertions, 
but bis Master and Saviour had also to contend wdih oppoi ition 
from biri own countr\'Tnen, who knew more on the Bubjoot of re¬ 
ligion ilian the Gentiles. 

“ Ibit, ail these difDculties and immoralities, so far iVom dis¬ 
couraging or annoying the missionaiy, -.Imuld induce him si. laucli 
the more to exert iiim^slf to the utmost of bis abilitiun and 
strength. As for ahai;doning the iintivcs Ui their dcrlcirdour. and 
ocf aMou’il ii o gulat aies, Icaviis^; t hem nltogethcr rc[-r!'bji;ra 
to bf> d» tilt with i?y R; :an fiL lii- will, ar .sunic. I iicar, hjve i bought, 
J wuulJ > epudiute tile very idua in Udo: it is abhoiTcnt tr^ my 
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lary wiU 


^aiid T trust that no British or Foreign missionary ^ 
^^arbour it, or do aught that may bear a similarity to it, for 
I know not the passage in the Gospel that authorises me so to 
act towards those who now arc very little worse than oui* Gentile 
i>rogenitors were, when under Druidical influence; to leave them 
to add sin to sin, I could not. Were we to act thus, we should 
be acting the part of inefficient stewards, or Evangelists with¬ 
out faith: a paradox. I would rather follow our amiable Bishop 
Hcber, and dra \7 the Gentiles, as our gi-eat pattern, our Re¬ 
deemer, did in the case of the centurion and others, by the cords 


of love. 

“ That the oppression of the Zemindars weighs heavily against 
individuals even of their own persuasion, is true to a proverb, 
and admits of no dcniiii: the extortions of the usurer, tlio pub¬ 
lican or modern banker, the landholder, ore all akin, and equally 
abhorred. Not content wdth thi? summary processes, the latter 
uoineiiinc.i dispose of, at undue prices, those very implements of 
agi’ifiuiture and articles, which, by the regulations, ought to re 
Juttiii sacred, untouched; to the utter ruin of the ryot, who. poor 
man, deprived of his little all, (liis noighboufs even, apprehen¬ 
sive of the wrath of the landlord, unable to assist,) cannot collect 
a sum siifliciiuit to enable him to complain against his wealthy 
oppressor, while the latter mocks him through his myrniidous, 
with the usual taunt, that the length of the pui'se gains the day: 
iieiiec the expression of equivalent import, ‘ Taka thakilleh hoy,’ 
used by the Mukhtears, entertained by the Zemindju-i at the 
diiferent courts. If then it is difficult in the oxti-emo for the 
peasant to contend with the lord of the soil, his superior in 
meaTiH, it may ea;ily be imagined bow much moTo unpleasant!} 
siluHiod tlie Christian convert finds himself, when it is in the 


power of the Zemindar, not only to exact ui\just payments, and 
oppress and grind the faces of the poor, but even to pre\c:it the 
wash(!rmau, Iho barber, and others, to do the ncedliil and noces- 


mrv s for him and Jjis circle. 

“ 'I'bi : are the modern converts from Hinduism situat-d, and 
riiuH t’. V „rc treated, and mine is no exaggerated tide. I, as a 
biynoMi, npp. ^ iioib lo missionnrirs and laymmi foi the truth of 
my ‘jaioiis. ) would, the; ifero, under cntYcction. propo;’* to 
C'c Ml .i.Mijfi V ^>«*-iity, tlie I'ioU’ction of the; ryotthe 
' "iiUKr,. wi.hout ihc cither of cnii'* taiiirug ngi lus or 

aiu>iiiC; -: M ih- judicial cour!s, us is -..oue by tora u or ihat ot 


misT/ff. 
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-issionaricjs mixiiig themsolves with their pecuniaiw trans- 
'toioSs or meddling witli theii' interminable law-suits, where right 
is seen siiccuinbing under the mighty power of money, a conduct 
ill suited and not in the least compatible with the management 
of the more momentous spiritual concerns of their flocks, and to 
which aloue they should confine themselves without disti'action. 

“ On the other hand, the poor and correct converts, and oven 
the neophytes or sincere inquirers after spiiitual welfare and ad- 
%ice, while annoyed and constantly jjestered by the haipiea, tlie 
Tehsildars, Poons, &c., of the Zemindars, cannot be expected to 
have their minds in that state of comparative ease, wliich might 
enable tliem to attend with comfort and edification to the whole¬ 
some truths of Christianity : we liavo witli them a work of much 
difficulty, and of delicate management, to be effected with the 
duo tact which it merits; the minds and bodies of the cate¬ 
chumens being in a constant state of apj)rehension, agitation, and 
exci^-ement, and even distress, cannot he deemed recipients well 
adapted for the pouring in of the cfiTulgent truths and the water 


of life. 

“ Whenever a native Christian is unjustly treated, I would, as a 
missionary, attempt to obtain from him a faithfid statement of 
hid own case: this done, unknown to him, I would communicate 
wdth his lamllord, affording ossiu anco, that on receiving a correct 
account of his demand, I would endeavour to obtain a liquida¬ 
tion of it from his tenant." 
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We have now finislied a sketch of the operations of 
the throe greiit Missionary Societies of the English 
Church. In collecting information respecting missions, 
it is of importance to furnish judicious questions, the 
answers to which would afford an insight into the real 
working of missions. We give, for this object, the 
following 


ODuesti'ons for iMiosioitartrs, 

PTlOroSED BY THE HON. AND REV. BAPTIST NOEL. 

I. Wliat is the amount of the population within ten miles of 
your station ? 

V. Wliai ore the chief moral and religious tenets of the heathen 
witliin that district? 

.3. What aro their chief religious rites? 

4. Wl)ati3 tho proportion of priests to tho wliole population? 

R. \V1iat degreo of influenoe do the priests possess? 

fi. Wliat are the liabits and customs of tho people which may 
best illustrate their moral condition?. 

7. WHiat aro the liahits and customs which show the atreugUi 
or weakuess of their social and domestic afihetions? 

d. Wquit proportion of tho population ciui read? 

9. TTnw long have you been laliouring iu your present station ? 

10 . Wliat aro the different misstonarY employments which 
oooiipy your time ? 

II. Whot reception do you meet with from the people gonerally'' 

12. Wliat is the number of native oonverts in your missionary 
church ? 

13 . What is the number of nativcH baptized ? 

14. What is the number in the cchools—first, for boys— 
•ocundly, for girls? 
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is tho avera^o number of your hearers at your 
mfierent services—on the Sabbath—and in the week? 

16. Is the Bible translated and i)rinted in the vernacular 
language?—If not, what paits are ? 

17. "Wliat number of Bibles have been distributed? — Ditto of 
Testaments ?—Ditto Tracts ? 

18. What haslaeen the effect of that distiihution—First, on 


members of tho missionary church,—secondly, on tlio hearers,— 
thirdly, on the population generally ? 

19. Do the baptized natives in general live as consistent 

Chiistians? 

20. What help do you derive from native teachers? 

21. Wluit method have you employed to train native teachers? 

22. Are the people generally zealous for their superstitions—or 


are they inditferent? 

20. Do the ])eople become more sceptical to tlieir cretd, or not? 
What are tho grounds of your opinion? 

24. What has been tbe influence of European intercourse on 
the minds of the people? 

25. What pecuniary aid is afforded to the missionaries by the 
neighbourhood? 

26. Wl.at ba.s been the progi’ese of the Mission in the last 


thi-ec years? 

27. What are the chief features in the character of tho heathen 
population of your neighhourhood? 

2?^. Are there any means, not now employed, hy which, in your 
opinion, the cause of (flmst may be matoriaDy promoted in your 
neighbourhood ? 

29. McTjtiou any particulars which may serve to show the 
importance of the missioiuiry station to which you arc attached, 
or tho rtuiti-arv ? 

60. Uow many, more missionaries might be usefully employed 
wiiliin twenty miles of your own station? 


1 Whut is tlio w hole nuinber of missionoiios witliin fifty miles 
of ur !'i ition—tli dr names—where thej; am situai-'d—and tlio 
Society with which they arc coimocUMl*^ 

2 What is tho civil, d( mestic, and moral condition of the 
wometi ? 

3. *1 o what ext( nl may schools be formed for girls? 

4. Idight not missionaries be usefully placed in overy town and 
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^/6f your neighbourhood, if men and money wero 
ing? 

5. What is the expense of a school of 50 boys?—Ditto of 100 
boys?—Ditto of 50 girls?—Ditto of 100 gilds? 

6. What are the feelings of the natives generally respecting the 
education of girls ? 

7. Is thyre enough wealth among the natives to maintain a 
sufficient body of religious teachers—and would tliey be willing 
to do so ? 

8. What is the proportion of IVIobammedans in your neigh- 
bom-hood ? 

9. What probability is there, that under tin* new laws 
Europeans will settle in your neighbourhood ?—IVbat iudiice- 
nioiits are there?—and what di.S(!ouragrmcnts? 

10. What is the language of the people round you? 

11. What is the amount of tlic population whicli speaks that 
language ? 

Vi. Is th(rre any important language or dijdoct spoken within 
fifty miles of your station into which the Bible has not been 
translated? 

13. Ih the Englisli language cultivated in your neighbourliood 
to ojiy extent? 

il. What schools ore there besides those in connexion with 
the ffifferent Missionary Societies? 

15. What Hindu Looks are most circulated and road? 

10. Are any animals or images ordinarily worshij’ped in your 
ncighhourhood ? 

17. Is there any infanticide practised? 

18. Arc* iged porsous exijosed on tiic bank of any river near 

yuii ? 

Pt. Is thore any great Hindu festival kept in your neighbour¬ 
hood ? ' . 


30. Do dovotoOK. still throw tbeinstuves to be crushed lunhr 
the idol . ar? 

31. Is there uiiY lomplo in your neighboiuJiood to which 
pilgrims resoH? 

22 . Ermii whut distance do they come? 

IVhat iiumbOi-fl are th night to die oi» th<*ir pilgrimage? 

54. What oecfish '118 their deaths? 

35. Do Fakira, aud other duYOteos, ahouiiJ in youi nciglibour- 
hood ? 
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It is a notion very commonly entertained in Europe, 
by those who pay any attention to the religion of India, 
that Brahmanism has been of unfathomable antiquity in 
Hindustan; that while, in all other parts of the globe, 
revolutions innumerable have occurred in tlie religious 
condition of tho people,—in India the religion has been 
stereotyped,—that the sway of Hinduism has not been sub¬ 
ject to change, and is, therefore, unchangeable, and that, 
of consequence, Christianity cannot moke a secure lodg¬ 
ment in India. We shall endeavour, by a simple state¬ 
ment of a few facts, to refote tins theory, which has met 
lately with an able defender in Count Bjornsteijna, who 
writes, " In Europe, overytliing is variable, transient, full 
of chimge: in India, all is stationary, calm, immovable: 
there too, indeed, time hastens forward on bis onward 
wing, but cannot affect the rigid form: neitlier the pro¬ 
selyting sword of the Musahuan, nor tlie mild light of 
Christianiiy, lias had any influence upon it: and tlie 
Hindu still worships by the altars of.his gods, witl) tho 
same devotion as when Orpheus charmed the wild boiist.'4 
by the sound of his lyre, and as when Moses ascended 
Mount Sinai." 

And tliose remarks ore made, notwithstanding tho 
overwhelming evidence that has been adduced by 1' reuoli 
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late years, showing, on incontestable author¬ 
ity, that Budiiism was once predominant in places which 
now form the holiest shrines of Brahmanism, — that 
Budliism, in times long past, exercised full political 
and religious ascendency tliroughout India. Parasnath, 
to the north of Burdwan, has for ages been a noted scene 
of Biidhist pilgrimage, while Tamluk, to the south of Cal¬ 
cutta, was, fifteen cenj^iries ago, a Budhist metropolis of 
13engal, from yf]\oi\Vi%Brahman merchants traded with 
China.In the neighbourhood of Hugly, tliirty miles 
from Calcutta, a Budhist image has been recently dug 
up, within the precincts of a temple. The researches of 
Buriiouf find llenmsat show that Budhist missionaries 
from India propagated their faidi in China about the " 
second century of the Christian era. Judging, therefore, 
of tlio future from the past, since Budliism in Tjidia has 
given way to the influence of Bralimanism—even separate 
from its supernatural power—Christianity. aS associated 
witii European civilisation and the progress of humanity, 
must cvimtually eclipse Hinduism in India. 

Islamism itself is feeling the effects of the changes 
tHhingjfiaco in Indian society, and the increase of schisms 
indicates a breaking up of the system. We give a notice 
of a recent sect —ex uno omnes disce. 

“About thirty >card a^o, cue SuriutuHah, a rospectahlo Musal- 
nian iubHlntant of the/Allah of FuiTidpui*, gave himfidf out as 
the TuosaoTigor of God, for tlio i)urpo8o, he said, of reclaiming the 
followovb ol the Propliet from the paths of unrighteonHiiOdS into 
wlilcli they had sirayod. owing to the light of the K<.nui being ’ 
luddon from their view. He therefore set bimsolf to work Ibo 
•ialvution of tho Mohanijuodanpopalatioii of the district by ov:))t)nnd- 
ing the Koran, and instituting a set of maiims wliich he hiinBclf 
followed with such rigidity as to iui^pire confidence in his words, 


« See on this subject, “ State of India bofore the Mohammedan 
Invnflion," by Lieut.'Col. W. Syk*>8. 
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St^^f^CTcnce for Ids joersoDal character. After Ids death 
Mohammed Susen, otherwise called Dudu Min, succeeded to 
his father’s ofiice. His exertions to bring over the Mohammedans 
of Eurridpiir, and the adjacent districts to the new doctrine, were 
attended with so much success, that wdthin a short time his fol- 
lowei-s mimhered between sixty and seventy thousand men, under 
the designation of Furrazis, which term being derived from the 
word Furraz, the plural of Furz, signifying Divine commands, 
means the followers of the true commandments of God. The prin¬ 


cipal features of the doctrine of these people are a total ahoUtion 
of all the riU'S and ceremonies obseiwed by the Mohammedans in 
general, Nvell as every social distinction; the former as being 
incorapatihlo with a true wor?hip of the Deity, and the latter as 
opposed to the peace and \Volfare of society. These priTiciples 
could not fail to he liighly popular, and attracted thousands of 
the lower classes of the Mohammedans to the religious barmor of 
Dudu Min, who scut rouud qualified agents to the more distant 
parts of the country to preacli and promulgate them in his name. 
They are called Khaliphas, in allusion to the Galiphs of the earlier 
times of Mohammedanism. 

Dudu Min soon after his father’s death had made a pilgiim- 
ago to !Mecca, and on liis return gave out that he had received 
the special commands of God in a dream during his sojourn in 
that holy city. A visit to the Kdba Skurrif, or the tomb 4)f 
Mobnmmed, is not an ordinaiy occurrence in lower Hen gal; aud 
the person therefore who performs this uncommon act of sanctity, 
receives no little credit for piety, and is accordingly .ooked upon 
with feelings of extraordinary veneration by the mnltitudo. Tint 
the affections of his followers have, it is said, latterly bceTi im¬ 
paired in con8cq\ionof of the mi^iappropriation, by the Khuliphasy 
of tlioir contributions towards the establishment of a common 
fund for the propagation of the new doctrine. But .still tliero is 
so mu<‘h unanimity among them, that if tlie poorest Furrazi 
ha]){ en8 to meet with any misfortune, the whole fratenuly will 
immediately come forward to his nssistance; hence the lower 
orders of these people are said to be more easy in theii* cii*cnm- 
stonces than ihoir corresponding ranks in tlio other pa»*ts of 
Bengal.” 


In a Hiibseqnent part, of this ^vork we shall give a 
notice of Vcdantdsm; but eyen the existing foim of Hiu- 
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"IS breaking up into various jarring sects.^ 
Vaislinabs, or followers of Chaitanya, who originated at 
Nadya, throe centuries ago, comprise one-fifth of the Hindu 
population of Bengal. The Karta Bhojas, referred to 
in the account of the Krishnagar Mission, arc rapidly on 
the increase. We give an account of their rise and 
tenets, from the pen of a young Hindu, who was bap¬ 
tized some time since by one of the Church Missionaries 
in Calcutta:— 


Aulo Ghand, wliom they call their Prahhu, or lord, was tlio 
founder of iho soot. Ho was bom, probably, in th«*. jcar 1709 of 
lilt* Gbristiaii era; where, unknown. While an orjiiian, or a de- 
gortod infant, he was found sleeping in the plantatiuTi of Moha- 
doba Bariii, a hotle-leaf seller in the village called lUla, some 
iiiiles north of Hiigly, who, hearing compassion upon the 
youtli, took him to his house and brought him up as liis own 
child. iJiiring his stay at Mohadeha’s place, Aide was all along 
found to be oarulo: of his food and drink, or any such neoes* 
sarios. At. shout tho twelfth year of liis ago, Aide was ordered 
by :^roI»adeba to cany a load of hctlodeaves, to sell them at a 
niarkot. Thib bo, witlt some reluctance, complied to do. Hav¬ 
ing reached the bazar, he disti-ibuted all the hctlo-leavev to their 
VuvchaHCJ or who wanted them, without taking the least price 
hir fbeni; oiereplifying thereb 3 % ^ bo afterwords protended, 
ibnt he ‘ umo into the world to distribute eternal things freely, or 
without money. 

I’hu. mad liko an4 extravagant act of the idiot not a littlo 
oxcUimI ibe crowed tn laugh at, and ndicule liini; and his pom- 
la rufactor to he liigldy eXB®j»crated at him. yiohadt-ba, meeting 
iliis loss, to him Ter)' coniddorahlc, severely remonstrated with 
liim; but rocoiving in answer, [’crhaps, some moat unbecoming 
language, was so muoli pro>rokc(l, as that ho w'ould nU fm-hom- 
Jroin driviiig the youth out of his lj..nsc. Thus forsakou, forlorn, 
and again deserted, Auk roved abouc from place to place jta a 
common jogi or saanyaa of this Of cour.se. Aide’s was 

not tlko ago when some IliaduB begin to lead the lilb of pUgriius 


^ See Professor Wilson’s Acceuui ol'tlm Hindu Seotn 
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Ho was quite a boy. Finding no protection any¬ 
where, or any benefactor like Mobtvdeba, hu begged from door to 
door, lived upon the gratuitouB boimtie.s of some charitable men, 
and, passing some yeai*3 in this state of a vagabond, mingled liim- 
self in tho company of some idle and fanatic jogis of North 
India. Assimilating himself with these for a considerable timtj, 
ho leoniod all their habits, prjictices, austerity of life, and mode 
of aftbeting i.anctily and religious conversation. Thus eohoolod 
in the school of these devotees, ho retumed back to tho place 
whence he set out. Here his frequent religious discourses, Ins 
extreme self-denial, his frequent fastings, Ids accepting no money 
when uflbrcd, his pretensions to work prodigies, &c., did not a 
little affect Ids credulous countrymen, many of whom constaiiUy 
visited him, paid almost a Divine homage to him, and called him^ 
Mahapurusha, or a very great and efti-uoi-dinary man. Some of 
these his visitors, won by his delusive conversations, and affected 
sanolity, and impelled by tbeir blind and pervortcil imagina¬ 
tion, became hi a constant attendants, and believed him to bo not 
a human, but superhuman being; not a man, but God incarnate. 
Thus luB fame went round Nudea and its vicinity. Persons 
gatliercd in Hocks to visit him, and to pay liim their Mind ador¬ 
ation. Ho became a noted curidi?ity to many. Mon and women, 
of course quite ignorant, ciwded daily in numbers to his place, 
to ha\ 0 their fortimos and fates revealed by him. Eccoiving such 
unbounded fame, he also gave out that he was a good physician, 
able enough to cui'e diseases of any nature without uiedicinal aid. 
ThiB lost vepoit, as might be expected, drew to liim mynads tuid 
myriads of invalids, valetudinarians, and persons sick of any 
malady. 

Auks wliilc ill the zenith of hif fame, is said to have volun¬ 
tarily offered himself to frci Eaja Nrishinga, a wealthy land¬ 
holder of Bengal, from the extreme mental anxiety he wius then 
labouring under, which was cansed h consequence of hi.s being 
in iho risk of losing all Ms esUtes. Tlio process ho took to effect 
this wiis, his bliiitting himself up in a room and there voniforating 
n wlnde day and night, saying, “ Guru, Guru!”—“ Lord. J^ord!” 
Just at Iho dawn of the follo^nng day ho opened the door, and in 
a full bivuih said to Nnshiuga, You will lose nothing, hut 
retain all you Intro. I have prayed that you may Iohu uothiug. 
At this assurauco Nrishinga took courage and revived, and sei:t 
his mon to the court of justice, who, cithor through any intrigue. 
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^5&iiiiP^asciriating arguments of lawyers, or the true course of 
justice, got better tbeir part, and returned to their master with 
news of success. This unforeseen event contributed much to the 
fame of Aule, and raised him to some still higher eminence. 
Nrishinga offered a considerable sum to him as a recompenco for 
the favour ho did him; but Aule imhesitatingly refused to accept 
even a single nipi. This event, which required not the least 
merit or interposition of Aule, impercex)tibly served to increase 
his disciples. After staying a long time to enjoy the praises of 
men and their adorations, Aule left the western bank of the river 
Hugly for the eastern, at a time when some say the water* of this 
river was dried up for a very few minutes. 

With twenty-two deluded followers, Aule is said to have tra* 
veiled from place to place^ within a circuit of sixty miles from 
Glioscparah. To persuade others to follow their religion and to 
strengthen those who have already embraced it, the Karta lihojas 
impoHo upon their credulity the following story :—That while Aule 
Cliand was tlius tiuvclhng with his disciples, a poor day-labourer 
come crying before him, and in tears said to him, that “ his son 
lias depart^1 this life, and ho only has been left to mourn for 
him.” At tliis Aule fiugnod to sympathi.se mih him by shedding* 
ttors; ]ie asked him, whether the corpse of his son was yet in his 
house; and, being answered in the affirmative, he hastened to his 
place with come who were his cfiosen disciples, and sbghUy rub¬ 
bing hi^ palm upon the deceased youth, brought him to anima¬ 
tion, or to life again. 

Of the twenry-two of Aide's disciples, Eamo Charana Pal, tlio 
grandfather of the present Karta, wau the moat beloved ; he was 
consulted by him, and veneruiod hy tlio rr mainiiig twenty-one. 
l.ong before his visit with Aule, he had bis laud and dwuii- 
ing-pluoc at Ghoscparali. Close to his house there is a large 
tiuik culled Him Sagar, on ttio elevated sides of wliich the twenty- 
two disciples, with (Jioir guru, ollen used to sing hymns to the 
incarnate deity, as they called their founder. In the ahsenco of 
Anil'. Kama Charana would call his neighbours, and the rest of 
that little Irateriiity. and would speak to them on various things 
regarding their now religion nud its founder. Onco, when llama 
Charunu had so assomhlod th«?semen, he was found to troruhle like 
one attacks d with ague; four or five ponsons could not wuppresH 
his sltivorLMg. TTo was carried from the umk to his house, whore, 
r/hoQ asked of the cause of hia shaking, he said that Oiir lord 
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bo has left liU body and has entered in mbie, 
^^is’^oi'ption in me was the cause of my trembling.” In the 
mean time, as it is said by his followers, the news of the death of 
Aulo reached Rama Gharana and others. He died at Dhankun- 
baile, a small village, about forty-eight miles east of Hugly. Re¬ 
ceiving this melancholy intelligence, llama Charaua and his 
brethren went over to the place where his ooi-pse lay, and brought 
it to Paiani, about sixteen miles from GhoseparaJi, where, as 
some say, after weeping over liim a whole day, they inteircd 
him. 

The custom of burying the dead, although changed by the 
Hindus for that of burning, is still to be seen among many oi tho 
Mowers of Ohoitonya, a,nd some other sects of the Hindus. 
Aule’s disciples, either preferring the more decent cuslom of 
burying to the bonid one of burning,* or following his command 
to this eifeot, thought it proper to bui-y his corpse. 

The Koita Bhojas ore so colled from the word Karta, which 
moans a master, or the common father, which appeliation was 
given to Aule Chand, by his twenty-two disciples. ITiis name is 
now made as a hereditary title in the family of Rama Chai’ana. 
The Karta Bhojas have no religious code: some kind of which 
is always to be found among' other sects of the Hindus. 'J'heir 
religion is of a mi.\cd natitre, greatly borrowed from otliors, and 
in part inveuted by themselves; their inventions are nothing more 
tlian a collection of hymns or ballads, tho substance of wldcli 
consists in these following words:—Guru dhara, satya bala, 
oanga chala.” — “ Have a spiritual guide, speak the truth, aiid 
follow him:” Those words were most likely used by Aulo Chand, 
from whom they have descended to the present Karta Bhqjii:^. 
When he u‘^ed those words, he signified that he himselj was ihst 
spiritua] guide, and thus lie persuaded men to follow him. Hb 
adiling *• f^ponk tin; tnitb,” to this imposiUon, was a meiu charm 
or biiit, wlicreby to attract the ignorant and to conceal his im- 

position. .... 

Tho Karta BhojiKs observe Friday as a sacred day, in imitation, 
perhaps, of the Hohammedau Isomma. On this day tin Karla 
(Tbhara Choiulra I’al), hifi ffjnily.and all his aitendiitK aalwreiits. 
fioJ.diralo a fcasi, callpd Shiini, in honour of Aulo Chaud, eiUK 
balluds, and i>iay soveral musical in‘‘truments W his iiraisc, ajid 
to that, of jiaiiiti Charciia, and Biuua Uulal, In-i son. I’lu- latter, 
after Iho doad) of his father, was eijuBlly odoitd. and rogoidod a 
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Ho was woU eldUed in music, and is highly spoken 
of hy our neighbours. At the time of their worsliip they bring 
before them a sandal, a slioo, a woollen carpet, and a musical in- 
strumont, wliich belonged to Rama Charana, and was frequently 
used by him ; to these inactive matters they pay a devout ador¬ 
ation, and worship them with odorous flowers, and perfumes, and 
frequent and re 2 )ealcd bows. On this day tho elders of the cect 
gont'i ally refrain from too common or ordinary occupations of life. 
They twice meet together on this day, both in morning and even¬ 
ing, and pass the time as described above. 

Tlio present Karta pretends, after his predecessors, to work 
miracles, as curing men of divers diseases without medicinal aid; 
giving sight to the blind, hearing to tho deaf, speech to the dumb, 
locomotion to tiie pai alytic, and free use of the limbs to the hune. 
This pretension to unnatural gifts, which has been running 
IhrougU three generations, Ims hitherto served much to aggroii' 
di'/.** their sect, by drawing to the Karta thousands and tens of 
thousandB of poor i)orishing souls, who come to him to have tlteir 
rcs])ccdve desires fulfilled. Tho way the Koiia directs them 
whereby tlicy might realise their wishes, is to think liiin tlie dis¬ 
poser of all e\cut8; to lay an implicit faith in all ho says; to faU 
prostrate before the noted poiuegranate-lrce in his house ; to lick 
tho dust from beneath it; to lost a whole day, sometimcH days 
successively; to cal) loudly with the whole head and heart upon 
the name of Anlo, saying, “ Guru, gumand to bathe in the 
ftbovoonenlioned tank. This process the Karta directs in all cases 
whore jiructieable. Rut above this prescribed measure, when the 


imjairttincc of speech and hearing is concerned, and also, w^hen 
iho ft'Viiier process fails to effect, (as it sui-ely will, and invariably 
dot s.) the Karta absolutely commands his men to use violent 
beaUng as tho last and only eflbotual means. But again, when 
that irruLiunal and this inhuman measure both fail to fulfil their 


uiloulioiis «wliich, failing, too, is invoiiable.) the Karta, in fin 
angry It'ue, tells them,—“ Yo faithless and unbelieving! ye had 
better not coi <0 to this plane.” 

The Kui'La bos his inissionaiyr agents iu severul parts of 
Bengal, w'ho are colletl riiashros, or leaders. These leaders 
liavc throo tqjociol duties (0 perform, in behalf of tho Kiirta, 
for wlii'di (hey :iro i deijiiaudy paid. The first of these dutic.s 
liq to keep and incn nsc. his followers, by duping them villi 
mony a BojiliiMlical argiuucnt and dolndiiig oouversation ; tho 
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to collect money for him from those men; atia tnc 
s, to hire, most clandestinely, some unknown and foreign 
individuals, to teach them to feign to be dumb, deaf, blind, &c., 
to bring them to the Karta's house at the time of mela or public 
resort, and to tell them to confess before the mob, alter repeated 
directions of the Korta, that their respective complaints were 
gradually subsiding. 

Tho Korta’s moans of subsistence, as we have hinted on, are 
principally the presents ho frequently receives irom his followers, 
especially at tl)o time of Doljatra, or swinging festival, and 
some (dher festivals celebrated in his house. On these occasions, 
some thousands resort to his place, from dilfcrent and distant 
qnai*tors of Bengal, when they ofier him as many presents as 
their circumstances permit, and continue there two, tlu'oc, or 
four days successively. 

Tho Kai*ta says, there is no sin whatever in giving a free vent 
to all oui passions and inclinations. He not only encourages 
his followers as to these points by mere words, but also corrobu- 
rates his precepts by his personal example or wicked carriage. 

On the occasion of the swinging festival in bis house, the 
Korta keeps a Konta, a small coloured box of a round size, on 
tho swinging seat, which contains some fractuj*ed bones of Kama 
ChariLno; to this box, besides to the idob that oi-e worshipped, 
there on that occasion, the Karta, his whole family end relatives, 
pay a devout adoration. There is a Brahman appointed d/dly fo 
worship it. At the Eos festival, also, this bc'x is put on the scat 
of the idol Krishna, and is, with equal solemnity, worshipped. 
Besides rendering divine homage to these broken bones ol Kama 
Obaraua, tho Karta also worships a pillow, filled with a coarse, 
torn sheet, two broken sandals, or wooden shoes, and a piece* 
or two of torn cloths, left by his deceased grandfather. This 
piU<w, togoiher with an idol, b publicly c.,rricd to a cor, with 
very loud shouts, and noisi a of timbrels, drums, and trumpets, on 
the occasion of KathJatrH. This car is drawn at an unseasonable 
time, lha'c is, when the rest of the Hindus do not eolebrato this 
foativ jJ. It is ad(»rued with such obscene pictures and (mages, 
tliat no man of decency and of ilio least refined feelings can 
glaiiou tti thorn; nay, from tho very thought of which, our minds 
revolt. 

1 ho pomogTanate-irce in tho Karia’s house is a highly looted 
There is not a iollowor of tho Km*t:i, who (loe*3 not proi>a‘jUo 
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ebnfy to 


before it. The cause that ha.s given so much celehnfyl 
as we have before stated, the interment of a part of Rama 
Char ana’s corpse. As the Karta Bhqjas, even before his death, 
have been remembering him as the direct successor of Aule, and 
as God incarnate, so tliey feel inclined to pray, even to the ground 
of his interment, and to adore it On this tree the barren women 
arc directed to hang pebbles or broken bncks, that they might 
conceive childi’cn; some patients ai*e also directed to betake them¬ 
selves to this measure, for their recovery. A great quantity of 
earth is annually carried from beneath this tree, by the multi¬ 
tudes who prostrate themselves before it, reckoning the spot a 
very sacred one. 

The Karta Bhojas aftect to pay respect to aU tlio rehgions 
that aie prevalent on the earth, but call theirs only to be the true 
one. Their common maxim is, that all persons, aU substances, 
visible or iiivisiblo, or whatever things have a being, are full of 
truth— ^aiya. They say, wherever their eyes cost a glance, they 
BOO notliing but God visible, or that everything partakes of his 
nature. That they might enforce this perverted notion, they 
dogmatically say, that, unloss a man create his mind, so to think, 
ho cun never be a true follower of Aule, or of tlie Karta, and be 
finally saved. 


miSTffy 



€l)t Wtntarular 

The Sumacfuir Darj^cin was the first newspaper pub¬ 
lished in Bengali; it-was commenced in lb 18, by the 
Serampur Missionaries. In 1829, it was issued both in 
English and Bengali; it had never a greater circulation 
than 400. 

In 1821, the Brahraanical Magazine was started by a 
body of nktives, in order to defend Hinduism. In 1H22, 
Gaur Mohan, a pandit, composed a tract in Bengali, 
advocating female education; in it he (quotes many ex¬ 
amples of Hindu women who could read. 

In 1830, news from England, and other countries, 
began to be inserted in the native newspapers; the same 
year was memorable for a violent attack made by the 
Chandrika on the students of the Hindu College, for 
purchasing and eating biscuits in a Musalman baker s 
shop. 

In 1831, the Enquirer newspaper was issued, edited 
by Krishna Mohan Banerji; it denounced “ tlie vile and 
unnatural system of caste,*' priestcraft, and the Durga 
Buja of Shiva, one of the gods: ho writes, ‘‘ There is 
notliing so vile that he did not do it; if a being like 
Shiva existed, ho was a monster, not a god.”^ 

'* TIih Brttive press, at tliis period, was an index to tho htuto uf 
nai iM' miini. A rnuniM-r of stmlente of the Hindu College 
]»uroliu5cd tiirkeis to attend a dimior given luuong the Eo-t 
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native press exercises sucli a powerful 
^vS^the native mind, we give the present statistics of it, 
drawn from tlie Hindu Intelligencer of 1846 :— 


Names of Journals. 

Number of 
ir.Buca. 

Monthly 

Price. 

Annual 

Subscrip. 

tion in ad¬ 

vance. 

ESCrLISH. 

1. Bengal Hurkaru. 

7 in 

a week 

Us. 

8 0 

Rs. 
dt 0 

2. lingllfliman. 

7 

ditto ' 

8 0 

64 0 

3. Calcutta Star . 

0 

ditto 

8 0 

04 0 

4. Kuclcrn Star. 

1 

ditto 

2 0 

20 0 

ii. Calcutta Chrirtiaft Adrocate. 

1 

ditto 

1 0 

10 0 

0. Pengal Catholic Herald.. 

1 

ditto 

s 1 * 

10 0 

7 . Ilinhu InfcUigonccr . 

1 

2 in 

ditto 

1 0 

10 0 

8. C.ilcutta Literary Observer . 

a month 

0 8 

5 0 

1>. Christian Obaerver. 

J 

ditto 

1 0 

10 0 

10. Cliristlan Intelligencer . 

1 

ditto 

1 0 

9 0 

11. Free Churchman.... 

1 

ditto 

1 0 

8 0 

12. Orient .l Bajitiat ..... 

1 

ditto 

0 4 

S 0 

13. Oriuntal Observer . 

1 

ditto 

0 4 

3 0 

14. CaU'Utla Review . 

1 hi 

3 months 

4 Rs. per No. 

— 

nuTtriALi. 

1. Probbakar .. 

6 in 

a week 

1 0 

10 0 

2. Furnachandraday .. 

6 

ditto 

1 0 

10 0 

3. Sainachnr Ch.nndrika. 

2 

ditto 

1 0 

10 5 

4. Snmbad Dhashkar . 

1 

ditto 

1 0 

8 0 

5. Sumachar Cyan Darpan . 

1 

ditto 

0 8 

4 4 

g, Sanibad Rusaraj . 

2 

ditto 

0 B 

4 4 

7. pR^unU I’iron . 

1 

ditto 

0 4 

2 0 

8. Kabya Ratnakur. 

J 

ditto 

0 2 

1 0 

0. Hooijun Mohanobomy . 

2 in 

a month 

U 4 

2 0 

lb. Niuadhumanutanpka . 

2 

ditto 

0 4 

^ 0 

11. Tutlobhodinl Patnka... 

1 

ditto 

0 4 

3 0 

12. batvASAiicharinl Pntrlka. 

1 

ditto 

0 4 

o 0 

13. Jn/Vatbandhu Patrika . 

1 

ditto 

0 4 

3 0 

J l. Hindu DhannaChandraday. 

1 

ditto 

0 4 

3 0 


1 

lin 

ditto 

0 2 

1 8 

}g. Ridyaculpodruma . 

3 months 

Rs. 1-4 p. No. 



'F .r the IfUit two or ihrov years, vernacular periodical litora- 
.Mio lias been making remarkable progress in the north-western 
pioviiiji'fl. Scarcely a cpiarter of a yeai* passes, without a now 
I nlii {ji.riotlioal u aking its appearance. Some of those JouitihIs 
C'oiitain bf sidcs a summary of i;cw3, litoraiy and sciontlGi'noticep.. 
which me peculiarly interesting, inasmuch as they show the 


liuhans, to cat beefstrak and drink wine; hut,in con9e«(nf nco of 
the alarm b]>reail among their rrlatiyes aiid friends, they wore 
TO dcbi <t. Ai KucJirapara, several respeelahlo BrnhmiinR 
awsni'N d, and, c^llectir'g n number of porgons. hiiUi' sr.i down lu 
ev.. n*g<nh. r, viiila a Eiuv.pcan read the Bible, a AIusuIdjuu tb* 
Koian, and a Brahman the Uitu. at an altar tliey Imd evocted. 
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ifc^^efiects wliich English education has produced oiil 
jativ^iimnd. Dcllii is most iiaiiLful in Urdu journals, there 
hoing no less than eight papers issued every week in this imperial 
citj*, as will appear at one view in the subjoined statement. 

“ Lately a monthly Urdu magazine, called the Khair Kkawi 
Hind, or, The Friend of India, has bef)n got up at Delhi by a 
native named Ramchundei, of the Dellii College. Tlio first 
number of the magazine, dated Delhi, Ist Sept., 1847, contains 
about seventy pages, closely lithographed, with illustrations. It 
consists of five good articles, viz., Ist, The City of Dellii, with its 
views; Jind, The State of Education among the Natives; 3rd, 
History of Ceylon; Itli, Life of Shah Abbas the Groat, of Persia, 
with his portrait; and 5th, Vernacular Literatiu'o, with the pictures 
of the King of Delhi, and of ‘the assembly of the poets.’ ” 


A List of Urdu and Persian Newspapers issued in the 


Norths Western Provinces, 




1. 

d 

U) 

|o 


Names of the Papors. 

Names 

of the Conductors. 

c 

o 

IS 

•c 

04 

>% 

2 

n 

m 

n 

Nature of t.ich Paper. 



3 

1 

6.9 

3 








DelhL 



R«. A 



Urdu Delhi Akhbar 

MauM Mahomed 

4 

2 0 

1 

Containing mcro 


Baker 




news. 

Sjoid-ul-Akhbar...... 

S3r\ul Ahmud . 

4 

2 0 

4 

Ditto ditto and 
Government onlem. 

Unranolsadin. 

Scr^^uJ Akiibar. 

Pandit Dhaminonin 

4 

2 0 

8 

Ditto and llteroturo. 

Oue of the servaiilc 

4 

1 0 

2 

News of the ptlaee. 

Ttmiirnul Akhbar 

of the kinff of Delhi' 

4 

1 0 

2 

Summary of news. 

Sadlqul Akhbar ... 
tJjtb-U Akhbai 

Ennayut Hoesaio ... 
I^obho Dial.. 

1 

4 

1 0 

0 8 

1 

2 

Ditto ditto. 

News and regula¬ 






tions. 

FowactUimazirln ... 

Rom Chandra . 

2 

0 4 

2 

Literature and sci¬ 





ence, with a som- 

Khair Khah Hind... 

Ram Chandra . 

1 

1 0 

70 pp. 

mjvry of news. 

A maganno of lite¬ 





rature aud science. 

Agrn. 

Sudrul Akhbar . 

C. C. Pink, E<q. 

8 

1 8 

2 silts. 

Literature and news. 

/ubifatul Akhbai ... 

Mooiisbl Wajid AJi... 

■1 

1 4) 

o 

Newr,, 

Alutleh-ul Akhb.ar 

Moonshi Kailim All 

4 

0 12 

i 

Ditto 

. BorclUy. 






nnulttinl Akhbar ... 

Molvi Abdurahnuin 

4 

1 0 

2 * 

Literature and nows. 

Brnores. 




1 


000011.75 Gazotto ... 


4 

8 0 

3 

Ditto ditto. 

i 




1 

i 
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\^v3?^i^followiug is n notice of tlio Native Pr< 
5; taken from “ The Calcutta Standard — 



“ 1. The Sdmachar Chandriha. Tt is a quarto of four to eight 
pages, largely occupied with profitable advertisements, official 
appointments, and a small modicum of general information, items 
of local and Mofucsil news, and notices of remarkable occuiToncos. 
The editor is the factotum of theDhanna Sabba, or orthodox, that 
is, idolatrous, Hindu body; and bis paper tulvocates things as they 
are, in the true conservative manner, regardless of tbo progress 
of all aromid and impatient of the light. The st>'lo is negligent, 
and often vicious, yet abounds in purely native idioms. 

“ 2. The Sarnbad Purnachandroday has lately become a doily 
paper, and is altered from a folio to a small quaito size. Adver¬ 
tisements, Oovernment appointments, items of general news, 
with occasional editoiials or contributions from correspondents, 
on to]»ics of general interest, with very abundant quotations of 
LIk' best articles from the other papers, occupy the pages of this 
journal^ Translations from the English papers are also given, 
an 1.1 (>u(H» a week a sort of diary of local occmrencos. The style 
is too ofteu very indifierrnt, and cannot be recommended with 
solety for imitation. 

“ 3. The Bhaihar^ a folio of eight pages. The style of this 
paper is pure and often elegant in ili editorial and moral portion ; 
though of late it has become much more Hindu tlwin formerly, 
and tbfirefore less liberal in the largest sense, though still tolerant 
and advocating all civil, social, and menial imjjrovemont. The 
ethical piee^es, for some years so superior, are not always now as 
well thought out as they ought to be; but the diction is lucid 
and very idiomaiical, the best model for imitation of tiio day. 
iUtogether tliis paper continues far at the bead of the native 
periodicals, both for the iTuportance of tlio subjeetb disemssed, 
tljo gravity and solidity witii whioh they are ti*oal.ed, tho freedom 
Wrud /.t'flJ with which it animadverts on existing evils in luuive 
society and urges their n m? -iy, and the general intelligence of 
vi- ,7 tninui by the Editor, who is a Brahman of equal talrnt ntid 
euhirgeiurnt of mind, though not wholly freed from the Hijacklos 
w'hicli have so long and heavily pressed upon his coui]»ntriol3. 
'I'he usual amount of mercantile aiid governmental information 
if* given in the Bbaskar, wlio^e ]»apor and typo, he it remarked, 
are as Huporior to those of iu com)»ccra, >i3 arc ii-s style and 
maitor. 
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Samhad PrahJuikar. This journal is very unG(iin 
f merit, at times exhibiting considerable ability and acute¬ 
ness, at others becoming very mediocre indeed. It is also gra¬ 
dually verging into the advertising class; and for wcll-^vritten 
edit oriuls often substitutes the dull, lame, and juvenile exercises 
of the pupils of the Calcutta seminaiies, in the shape of half- 
English, lialf-Bengali versions of school theses, hcavj' translations 
of pieces from Bacon and others, road in the clat^scs. In hostility 
to Christianity, Ibi? paper continues unchaugecl, at once malevo¬ 
lent, uncanilid, and vituperative, most indecently «o; wliolly 
reckless of tmth, while pandering to the worst pae8ioii5 of llu^ 
worst classes of native society—and of course immensely lessen¬ 
ing its own credit and influence with all reasonable, imiMirtial, 
and sound-judging j)ersons, whether Hindu or Christian. The 
style is often Vigorous, an.d generally idlomati(\ but frequently 
Anglicises; it is ambitious too, and neglectful of the niceties and 
accura(;ifi3 of Bengali gi-ommar. 

“ 5. The Rasaraj is tbo Bengali satirist—sarca^tic, biting, un¬ 
scrupulous. not over chaste or delicate, but a useful broom when 
not used too rouglily. It is a quarto of focu* pages, and issues 
weekly from the hands of the same editor as the Bliashar. 

“ (5. llie Taitwabodhifiipatrikay or * the advocate of spiritual 
knowledge.* is the organ of the Brahma Sabha fraternity, i. e., of 
the followoi-s of the late Raiumbhan Ray, and issues monthly from 
tht press "f that body, in a small folio of usually from eight to 
twelve pages, English and Bengali. The English portion should 
seem often to be the productiun of a European pen, the Bengali 
of natives better versed in English than in their own veniaculnr; 
siiice, though it frequently c hibits some jiouto and subtle, if not 
.just and oiJarged tliought, the style is quite a mongiel of mixed 
exotic and indigenous phraseolog'y and idiom. It advocates 
Hummohrn Ray’s one sided view of the Vedont system of Hindu 
philosophy. What not in purely native sources, (which 

abo und iu misty metaphysics, but put forth little renlly desciwing 
the name of strictly moral or religious matter,) it borrows, u itfwas 
knoivUdgmcnt, from Christianity; adopting quite the hingunge 
Kiuvpcau cthioo-ruligious writera language hith.Tto wholly 
iinlvJiowj* in Hindu iitercturu. It is at unco curious, interesting, 
cio! instnuM ive, to see how" sucli ai’e 00 far ciilightoncJ 
educaiioEt as to reject ti e absurd abominariojts of I’miran!' 
dula'ry, hut, contifiuing it* i‘i fuse the ligUl. of Pivino r>’''h' iiun, 
would perfo ijo find in Hindu ’fcology—a matcrialisi»*g paiitiieism 
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intangible, impracticable, and deficient in moral ^ 
as tlio current idolatrous polytheism is senseless and 
debasing—something beyond monsh-ous physics or bewildering 
metaphysics,—aro compelled to have recourse, like the equally 
disingenuous anti-Christian philosophisers and transcendentalists 
of the west, to that very Christianity which they re 2 »udiate 
and malign, yet from which they must, after all, unconsciously 
borrow, or knowiugly^^cA, all tliat is truly rational in principle, 
pure in sentiment, or good in practice. The scattered rays of 
Christianity, impinging ou tbeir minds, in tho general in-adiation, 
they fondly mistake for coruscations from Vedantic sources, and 
proceed to talk and write as Vedantists never talked or wrote 
before, of moral trutli and virtue, of God as an object of moral as 
well as intellectual perception and emotion, and the like. Tho 
delusion will not last long:—the Bbaskar editor, who is better 
vors<Ml in tiicif own literature than the self-styled Vedantists of 

Calcutta, has already charged his compeer of the Tattwahodhini _ 

reputed to be tho present leader of tho sect—-for innovation, all 
e()rrol»nrativ<; of what has been observed ; such us a gradual 
verging into a closer rebemhlance \jo Christianity in its very forms 
and ceremonials, so marked, indeed, as to excite tho increasing 
and didikfl of orthodox Hindus even of the pfaUosophic 
class; and to argue tho concerted departure from the principles 
and praDti..03 of the great founder and Coryph®u8 of the sect, the 
doccosod llamraohan Kay. Ue notices the disrespectful treat¬ 
ment of tlie Krahinans, tlio assumption of Brahmanical privileges 
by men ot otliei castes, the practice ol aennonhir'j and Uotunng 
in tlio religious meetings of the body, outwai-d tokens of religious 
roreroncu adopted from the Cliristians. such as bending the head 
mid covering the fee i with the hand in prayer, or in listening 
to ilio \edio Scriptures, and all those are symptoms nowifo 

RUibiguoiia. 

“ llie Sarbhu} aearaiyini, or Sentimenialist, a w'eekly octavo 
of ludf-a-aiitot, consisting of translations und oiigiual piect*:^ in 
proso and inetrCf tiie latter iudiflerent enough, and tlio former not 
vpry tiuperior, eJiiofly on moral subjoois. It is of recent birth, 
and Timed its infanc voice to virulent abuse of (Christianity and 
the Missionary ; hut it met a cbcck which apjToars to liav<^ 
moderated tono for t’ prosojit.” 

The folkiwors oi Ohaitaiiya of Nadya wojv^ tlio founderB 
ol a Bengali veruacnlar literature, three centuries ago; 
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_ the Scrampur Baptist Missionaries belongs 
honour of giving tbe impulse to the printing of boohs 
in Bengali. Felix Carey and Mr. Ward were obliged 
themselves to set up all the types for the Bengali New 
Testament, as no native workmen could do it at that 
period.^ 

In 1814, the first book that was printed in Bengali for 
solo, issued from the press, — the Anaiuia Mangal, 
Rammohan Ray s pamphlets, after this, obtained a wide 
circulation. 


» In 1808, Dr. Buchanan remarked, “ The Bengali language 
does not possess a grammar or dictionary: I cannot, indeed, learn 
that any compoFdtion in the proper language of Bengal has ever 
been committed to writing, except some love songs, common ac¬ 
counts, and letters/’ It was designated at that period “ tlie lan- 
guago of women and children,” and was despised by the Brah¬ 
mans ; hut the missionaiy’ energy of Carey, Marsbman, and Wal'd, 
helped to raise it from the state of a patens. 
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Catfteliral, Calcutta^ 

In the middle of last centiiiy, the spot where the 
Cathedral is situated was one dense mass of jangal, tho 
abode of the tiger and the snake, and the site occupied 
now by tho princely mansions of Chauringi was infested 
by robbers and dokaits. Not fer from the Cathedral is 
the famous temple of Kali, the Moloch of Hindustan, tlie 
patron goddess of thieves and Thags.'* 

“ Tlie following is aai account given of this temple by a mis¬ 
sionary:— 

“ At one end of the temple, on an elevated spot, is placed the 
idol. The face is most hideous; the eyes, nose, and mouth are 
painu^d red, and a tongue, mado of solid gold, projects about nine 
inches from tlie lips. Tho image is arrayed with every kind of 
fomido ornament—bracelets, nose-ring, necklace, &c. Before this 
goddess, bloody sacrifices are ofi'ered daily—seldom less than a 
hiuidred he-goats, and as many rams, together witli six or eight 
hufl'aloes, are doily sacrificed before her altar; and at tho great 
festival: caJled Kali Pujat held in October, about one thousand 
victin s bleed: the place of sacrifice, on such occasions, is litor- 
olly inundated with gore. Offerings of lice, cui'ds, sweetnicnls, 
fruirs, cloth, gold ornaments, &c., frequently to tbo amount of 
some hundreds and thousands of rupis, are presented by tlie 
worshippers. 

** Knii extends her protection to all classes of characters, who feel 
inclined to wo^-ship her; hence, thieves and Vinrdnere pay tAW/ 
devotions at her shrine^ and, under her <wej)icett procei'd to their 
iL'ork of robbery or blood. If snioceu/td in their underlakiny, a 
portion of the spoil is eomeerated to her use. One of my pandite. 
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ecting the uses of cathedrals, the Bishop remari 
Report on the Cathedral:— 


(§L 

emarks. 


“A Cathedral is held to he a church in wliich the official scot, 
or cathedra, of the Bishop is placed. Such churches witli their 
endowments seem originally to have been founded from moneys 
or lands devised by pious persons for enabling the Bishop to 
orert a principal church for his diocese, and to maintain a body 
of clergy around his person, whom he might send out to preach 
tho Gospel, administer Holy Sacraments, and found Missions in 
dark spots as oj»portimity offered. 'Hie Catlicdral with its Bishop 
and clergy thus became the centre or mother church of the 
diocese; it gave a local habitation and name to Christiauity, and 
incorporated and fixed it in the soil as a part of the permanent 
institution.s of the country. 

“All this is as directly apjdicable to India now, as it was to 
Asia Minor, Africa, imd Europe in llu primitive ages. 

“Th<^ Cathedral clergy, further, acted a.s assessors with tho 
Bifcho]) in ecclesiastical junsdiction—a practi^te which all our 


so^ne few years ayo, in my absence, opened a drawer in my study, 
and stole three hundred rupls, (i-80;) he immediately proceeded to 
hah Ohdt, and ojlered to the goddess a present of thirty rujns. 
The Thags, murderers hy profession, are all under the protection of 
this goddrss. 

“Oil the last night of thedecreiiso of the moon, in the momh Kor- 
tik, (October,) the Kali puja is celebrated; on which occasion, an 
imago of tlio goddess is set up in a largo room in tho house of every 
rcspcclo hie Hindu. Bloody sacrifices ore offered, and tlio Brahmans 
repeat from the Chi ndi. tho history of tlie wai s, valour, and victories 
of the god*l^ sfl ill doing which, he is repeatedly interrupted by the 

rihoutsof the multilude, crying, ‘Victory to the great Kalir linneing 

before the image is kept up all night; and on the next dav, 
presents haring been given to the Brahmans, the image is placed 
upon a stugc, and carried on tho shoulders of men, (o tin. side of 
the Ganges, accompanied with banners, tbc beating of drums, 
soimding of trumpets, <fec. It is then placed on two boats, 'ashed 
together for the purpose, and taker to tho middle of the river, 
where, after a few ccrcmomey, amidst tho doafcDiuiT bliouts of iho 
jioople on board and on shore, it is thrown into tlio stream, and 
seen more." 
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Cjbcsiri^ftters on the subjo(jt consider it would be most desirable to 
restore. They constituted, also, the Bishop’s coimcil, whom 
he might consult in bestowing benefices, and upon emergencies 


gonenilly. 

“Again, tlioy were nurseries for sound tlieological learning; 
preachers and olivines of a superior order being usually found 
amongst tlio resident clergy; and the congregations being moie 
steady, and more solidly trained in Christianity than others. 

“Tbo Cathedral clerg>% also, assisted in the education in 
divinity of the younger deaxions and students for holy ordors; 
and aided the Bishop in his examination of caiididates for tlio 
Cliincli, and in tbo ‘laying on of bauds,’ as is, indeed, required 
in our’n formed Church, in the Canons. Thus the Cathedral 
prc 3 hytei*s opened schools of the prophets, so to speak. 

“ Once more, tlicy formed so many advisers and helpers in all 
religious end benevolent designs in the Cathedral city and neigh¬ 
bourhood, where they raised the tone, of piety generally, and 
ditfusod among the young a reverence for religion. They were a 
body of reserve, also, for the succour of the sick clergy, in their 
occasion h 1 spiritual destitution. 

‘M’urther, some of them devoted themselves to special religious 
studies and extuisivo theological investigations of a critical cha¬ 
racter, and demanding more than common labour, research, and 
time. Others were employed in aid of the Bishop, to defend the 
cause of Christianity when assailed by heresy or infidelity. 

“'hhey formed, agoiri, a body or corporation, for receiving and 
managing to the best advantage, benefactions, legacies, and 
trusts. I’be Cathedral beuofices themselves consUtuted rewards 
for tin* more pious and laborious clergy. 

'fhose who resided only at certain periods of the year, carried 
bock vntb thorn into other parts of tlie diocese, a higher tone of 
enlightened piety, and were the means of diffusing religious in¬ 
formation and feeling amongst the Christian pastors and docks. 

“In sluirt, the Cathedral with its clergy were the out-works of 

CliUlSTlANITY. 

“ Tliu ' isionary dreams of a mystic dJicology, or rather pan- 
thoi‘^m, whitdi prevail in Indio, peculiarly demand a body of 
I*'am»'d divines, soundly edneated, and with more than usual 
leisure for the solid coni'nhuion of speculative error. The Oriciital 
Vcdanlist is no coniitit)U opponent. 

"'llic offoi ts. on tlio oth-.r hand, of Popery to regain her as- 
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^eajlricy in the Eastern as well as the Western world, togetlicr 
with the rise occasionally of enthusiastic sects, who throw off all 
ecclesiastical discipline, form a powerful tu-gument for strengthen¬ 
ing the hulwarks ^ our reformed Church by a Cathedral cle^g}^ 
‘‘TTie new classes of intelligent natives trained in the Hindu 
and medical colleges, and the various other colleges and schools, 
multiplying all around by the aid of Government, with their in¬ 
tense ciuiosity after English literature, furnish another reason 
why a small, but learned and well-read body of clorgy should sur¬ 
round and support the Bishop in the furtherance of the Go8i)el. 

“The founding of a Native Ministry, also, wiU have the tend¬ 
ency to render Christianity in some measure less dependent than 
it now ifl on the anomalous and inadequate provision of nujiisters 
of r'^ligion by cliaplains appointed from borne, and misBionaries 
nominated by iL. religiour. societies 

“ Moreover, as r.very diocese of every country, and in every ago 
of the church, has its own peculiar cast of mind and national 
fharatter, mHUj its correspondent errors and dangers, tn be 
cliecKml by its own body of divines; so must bidia have her 
owv thcologiaud, her own writers on evidences, her own ecole- 
sinsiical historians, her own refuters of heresy, her own coinmen- 
tatr»r6 ni Scripture, her ovni nchool of divinity. Europe cannot 
meet tin Orior.tal mind, except as a temporary expedient. 

“ I'lio design of the present Cathedral waa conceived in Maje'i, 
1R.S9, at the suggestion of two most respected frierds,* on 
occasion of the failure of a p’ in for altering the Oatliedral of St. 
John, and of a favourable opportunity occuiTing for building a 
ired church at Cbowringhoo." 

The first stDT^e of Ht. Paurs Cathedral was laid Oc oer 
1880, and it was cousecrated October 8th, 1847: 
the (;oi^£ has amonnted to ,£50,000, besides £00,000 for 
the Endowment Fmid. 

“ The blylo iF the Knglish pe)*poniiicular gothic, with a ff w 
variutirtus Jticasionod by the climate—it 'h, in fact, IjhId, or CJr ic- 
tian gothic. The towci and spire are built olierthe modi * of rh* 
admired Norwich CJailn.dral, with iLoprcn emonta snggfiJcd by tl'iii 




^ The IL'.n. W. W. Bird, Afcmb « of Council, and Colonel 
ieod, '>f the Engineers. 
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'^riiARtcrbuiy. Most of the details of the ornaments, externally 
and internally, are taken from the finest specimens of Vork 
Minster. The building is constructed of a peculiar kind of brick, 
specially prcpoi’ed for the pui^pose. It is dressed with Cluinoi’ 
stone, and well covered and ornamented inside and out with 
churiam, which takes a polish like marble.” 

The Cathedral is large enough to hold a congregation 
of 1300. The Queen has presented a superb set of silver 
gilt plate, for the service of the Holy Comnninion; 
she also sanctioned the gift of the painting of tho Cruci¬ 
fixion, by West and Forrest which was originally de¬ 
signed for St George’s Chapel, Windsor, in 1787, by 
his late Majesty King George the Third. The centre 
part of this picture now adorns the great eastern window 
of tho choir. 

The following donations have been made to tho 
Cathedi’al: % 

“His Orfioo the Archbishop, of Canterbury convened a mooting 
at the Palace, Lambeth, in March, 1840, for opening a subscrip¬ 
tion in aid of tho design, which His Grace honoimcd \vith his own 
subscriptiou of 

“ The Honoiuable the East India Company made a grant ^f 
^16,000, iu February, 1840, besides the gift of the site, and the 
a]ipointmeut of two chaplains. 

“Tlie University of Oxford presented books for the Cathedral 
Library, to tho value of ;£200, and also iJSOO in money. 

“ The vouorable Incorporated Society for rropagatiiig the Gospel 
iu ForoigTi Parts made a grant of noaily half a'leic of rupia Lw 
founding a native canonry. 

“Tho So(!i6ty for Promoting Christian Knowledge presented 
-£5000, oud a superb folio Hihk and Prayer Book. 

“The British and Foreign Bible Society gave twelve beautifully 
bound large Ito. Bibles. 

“Anlttiivo nf ibo laic Rev. John Natl, of St. John’s Col- 
log.. t)xi'ord, and Vicar of St. Sepulchres, Loudon, oofitrifm^ed 
A'lOOO to the endowment fund, end for a canon’s ro^Jdeiice. 

“A Indy of North Wales presented £1000, 
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Craig, of Leamington, presented a lectern in 
^ehrm of a brazon eagle with expanded wings, after tlie model 
of those in the Cathedrals at home. 

Mr. I JowclljTi, late of Calcutta, presented an alabaster raodcd 
of the Cathedral, executed in Italy, five feet in length, by two 
feet in height, wliich the Bishop has given to the University of 
OisJord, and which is deposited on a suitable base in the picture 
gallery of the Bodleian Library. 

“Captain Kittoe has provided a most liandsome stone font, 
eight and-a-half feet each way at the base.” 


The Bishop has given f 25,000 himself, an instonoo of 
liberality almost without precedent in India. £'9800 have 
boon raised in India, and £0146 in England. 

Tlic Bishop states the objects of the Catliedral to he 
threefold :— 

“1. ft will bo a UrsTiuoT or Parish Ohuroh, for the niunorous 
Clu*i5:tiau inhabitants around. It is very near the centre of a 
circle, embracing Calcutta in the north, and Bhawanipur, 
Bnllygnnj. the Mailinicro, Taiyganj, Entally, aud Alypur on 
tlio eflist and soutli. It stands in the lioart of Chauringhi j 
which, from Park Street to Alypur Bridge iu the Cm;ular 
lloud, has been for twenty-five or thirty yc^ra loudly refjniring 
a cburch. 

“ Juvri^Lhing is ready for the full use of the sacred huilding 
in this view. It i.s this purpose of it which the Honoiirublo 
(Jompauy luwe chiefly regard<4 in granting the site, in giving a 
loo und a half of rupis in money, and in udding two GliRphniii;- 
to their Bengal obUblishinont for porformiug its sacred dulios. 

thiv. purpose tdoo a district bus hoen assigned to it, uft to the 
other churchc.s in Calcutta. 

“2. It will gradually become a Native or Mission Ojiurch, 
for servicH in the vornooular hingnugea. 

“Matters are not yet ready for tliis use of the t Jicrod building. 
There is, however, an endowment of about three lacs of Oo.'s 
rui)ib, available for tins purpose. The mission will bo begun 
wisely and cantiouuly; nud is intended be of a pVGuli jrly 
learned and stnid cbanfco r, jir connc* ?ed iramciliatuly v.ith the 
lli'^hop and clergy of the Caufodrui. It is hoped it will bh a kind 
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rdian to Iho other misBions in our church in the diocese, 
tending to animate what is good iu them, and to check anything 
approaching to what is unsuitable or injiuious. 

“With tliis part of the original design the Honourable Com¬ 
pany have no concern. It is known that they stand aloof from 
everything directly aiming at the conversion of the natives. 
They were, however, fully aware of it from tlie veiy first, by the 
proposals of June, 1839, and the Bishop’s solemn words in laying 
the first stone; and made no objection to it. They merely said, 
in making their grant, that they took no share as a Govern¬ 
ment in the private aud benevolent missionary designs of the 
Bishop. 

“ 3. Thk Cathedral of the Metropolitan Diocese of Cal- 
ouTTt will be its widest designation; that is, it will be the mother 
church of all the sacred buildings with their ministers and fiocks, 
whether Kuropean or native, in the diocese. The old Cathedral 
of St. John’s had been for more than thirty years the mother 
church both of the European churches in Calcutta and the dio¬ 
cese generally, and also of the native churches, as they sprung 
up in Corn^*«dli9 Square, Mirzapore, Wellesley Square, and else, 
whore. 

“ListaUations, ordinations, visitations. Lent lectures, confirm¬ 
ations, examinations of schools, will be holden in St. Paul’s as 
a Cathedral, as they were at St. John’s. 

“It gives a front and face to Christianity. It claims India as 
the I^ord’a. When the Chapter is former!, it will give a sUtins to 
the Gospel in the heart of our magnificent heathen and IVlohom- 
medan empire. Jt will naturahze the Christian religion. A 
small body of OatUodral clergy will snrroimd tlie Bishop; will aid 
hiji) ill the diffusion of the blessings of salvation, assist him in his 
jurisdiciion, help him in drawing up confutations of Hindu and 
Mohammedan systems of idolatry and error, labour with him in 
the translation of the Bible and Prayer Book into tho vem.icular 
laiigufige;'. hold up liis hand in conferences with learned natives, 
deliver lectures under his direction on the evidences of tho < hris- 
iiaii religion, and compose tbeologicaL works, adapted to tlie 
Orientid inquu-or after truth.” 

Jt fonnti one proraiiiont design in. nonnexioii with tlio 
Cathedrnl, to open in its vioioity n Collogiato Instiliition, 
to I'flbrd to Hindu and Musabaan youth, an educ;U!on of 
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literary and scientific nature, combined with 
religious instruction, and to be under the superin¬ 
tendence of the Cathedral Canons. The influence of 
Calcutta on the provinces—the increasing employment 
given by the Goveinmcnt to educated natives—the suc¬ 
cess of the Medical College in affording a complete 
system of medical instruction to the Hindus and Musal- 
mans—the spread of education without religion in Ben¬ 
gal, combined with the fact that Government devote 
£ 47,000 annually to this object—call for the estab¬ 
lishment of an institution of the proposed nature of the 
one connected with the Cathedral. The district of Alipur, 
in the neiglibourhood of the Cathedral, affords a favour- 
ablo locality for the establishment of tliis College. 


miST/iy 



The first English residents in India took little 
interest either in church building or church frequenting. 
Hamilton, who travelled in India at the beginning of 
last century, makes a remark applicable to all Enghsli 
settlements at tliat period, that in the vicinity ol tho 
town of Gumhroon, “ they had a burial-place well stored 
with tombs, but never a church." Respecting Bombay 
he states, tliat ‘‘ notwithstanding the Company was at so 
much charge in building of forts, they hud no thought of 
building a church;" and at the same place, when the 
Ejiglish residents subscribed X'5000 to erect a church, 
Sir J. Childs, the governor, quietly pocketed the money, 
and converted it to his own use. 

The church built by Kiernander, in Calcutta, proved 
very useful. Archdeacon Corrie remarks of it“ This 
congregation may justly bo considered the first-fruit of 
European missionary zeal in Bengal. For considerably 
m<jre than half a century past, the missionary cause in tliis 
place has found an asylum here. For a lime, and that a 
period of considerable temporal depression, the congra- 
gutious which assembled witliin these wralls engaged hH 
tho raissionarv resources that period could afibrd; but, 
by dc'grees, fairer prospects began to open : oth(T 
missions were concerted, and funds tor the translation of 
the iSonpUirus collected, it may be said, here: and from 
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the Bible Society in India emanated: and now 
lere are no less than six missionary stations at - this 
Presidency, more or less established, which may he said to 
be connected with this congregation, inasmuch as they 
were planned in great part by the successive ministers 
and members of this congregation, and assisted by their 
contributions/’ 


Ihe example which the Bishop of London and otliers 
have set in church building in England has been fol¬ 
lowed of late years in Bengal. The first church erected 
in Calcutta, in the beginning of last century, was par¬ 
tially Ibiown down by on earthquake, in 1737, and was 
sacked when the Musalmans took Calcutta, in 1767. A 
room in the Old Fort served as a church until one was 
erected by the munificent lil>erality of a missionary. 
The third church, St. Johns, w^as partly erected by a 
grant from a Hindu, Baja Nuba Kissen, wlio presented 
a piece of gi'ound lor the purpose, valued at above 
30,000 rupis, while the ruins of the ancient and magnili- 
cont city of Gaur supplied part of the stone work. 

following is jin account of the commemjement of 
the Church Building Society :— 


» Tlie origin of the fund is verj' simple. In the month of 
May. 1831, a ktUr, bearing the anouvmous signatme of ‘ A ’ an 
peaved in a religioiis periodical, called the Christian IntdligenZ, 
whieh 1ms been for many years conducted under the siiperin- 
tendonco nf the Venerable the Archdeacon Como, or soiue of the 
cJnrgy in (’alcutte. This letter, alter enumerating generally the 
varmii. .tuUon> thre^ighout India where churches were erected, 
and lamenting the stiU greater mmiher dostitiue of such edilicos. 
in wh ile or in part, wont on to })j‘opo8e a general Hnh.scripu.m* 
throughout India of one rupi a month, and no more. fn)m eaeh 
individual uibseribtr, for tI)o purpose of raising a gonoraJ fund 
to malc(‘ up lUo deficiency. 3 liis plan wo.- hayed uj^on four 
fundaTHoii^d rules, one of which the appouitinent of certain 
trubici.* to w'boru tltc manugCLuent of the fund, and in fact overy 
deuul, W'is unicscrvedJy to bo c<iminitted. The writer ol (ho 
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_ iVas, at the time, quite imlmown f but the planitselt appcar- 

iug to the then Editor of the Ghi-istian Intelligencer desirable, 
and feasible, and most important, was immediately inserted and 
strongly recommended, llie single ntpi forwarded by ‘ A ’ as 
the first subscriber, was increased by such names as the shortness 
of the time admitted of, and the plan was then inti-odiiced to 
the public. 

It met with most distinguished patronage, and with general 
a])probation immediately. Friends in all quarters offered to col¬ 
lect the suhscrij>110118 which individuals offej’cd to contilbiite. 
The clergy vcry^eiiorally Ciuno forward in its support, and under 
their fostering care it prospered. Month alter month, additional 
donations appeared (which though^they outsUdpped the origiiuil 
plan, did not contnulii'l it), and additional lists of suhsorihers 
from distant stations wtio forwarded. Tlie Cluistian Intelligencer 


ooiiiinued to be the only mtdium of jiublicity and comiiiunicution, 
as well as of explanation; until at length, in July the 

editor, requesting a mj^eting of the individuals named for trus¬ 
tees, and receiving their formal acceptance ot the trust, I'esigucd 
into their hands all future rotpoiisibility as to the management 
of the fund, and was a]»}»ointed soorelary. 

“ The number of subscribers of one rupi per mensem (which 
was the limit fixed upon) wa.s then 7d7, including fitty monthly 
subserii>Liou8 from Lady William Bentinck. 'L’ho amount of 
donations leecived was 1*000 rupis. Both the number of suhscri- 
bers and tlio amount of donatious wore subsequenUy inerfabod 
veiy ooa:?iderfibiy; but such was ibt' state oi the tund when tbo 
oper.'Uions '>r iIk- trustees as an organi ^ed body cuinmenceJ. 

“ Thi« wtvs deemed :^ifficient to authorise a commenc* meut, 
and an application n-oni the Kov. M. J. Jennings, one of Uio 
Chai>lainsai K uilqun, wr - admitted by the trustees. The elnims 
of tiiat iarge and important i Lation were deemed of primary im- 
portancr. and ii w'as resolved that tho fiiT.t church should be 


trcrtcKl Ibi r*'.*’ 


We give a list, ooinpiled by the Kov. J. Pratt, of all the 
ohurohos no\s in tbo diocese Calcutta; inuiiy of ^^hieh 
hus o been orcoLcd at the expense ol the Churoii Puilding 


Society. * _ 

0 Jl '.Mv \V. Bvrue, Esq., whv) has been I ng tbo a.tive and 
iudei-.uiuabr;’ scc.i’otuiy -*l the Cbuvch uli sioniuy Association. 






gililnttonal Ckrtyp 

The abolition of the East India Company's monopoly 
in ti’ade, tljo increasing number of Europeans settled in 
the interior of Bengal, engaged in sugar and indigo 
cultivation, with viirious other causes, have augmented 
the number of Europeans, so tliat tlie existing number 
of cbaj)lain8 is not sufficient. To meet tliis want, tlie 
Calcutta Additional Clergy Society was founded. The 
first report states, on this subject: 

“ At a meeting of the lleverend Clergy, in and near Calcutta, at 
the Jlhhop's Palace, Soptembor 6, 1841, the following statement 
was read hy the Bishop :— 

It has long been acknowledged tliat the nuinhci of the clergy 
in the Diocese of Calcutta falls very far short of the spiritual 
noccssiues of our Claistian population; though lew ])eihap 9 are 
IIwave to what extent our destitution goes, and how regulaidy it is 
inert’ .siijg. Such, indeed, liave lieen our necessities now for 
oiglit or nine years. 

“What are termed the old stations of the cHoceso, i>, the 
stations for which chaplains are allotted by govorninont, nw 
tliirty-two, and with the new cathedral thiriy-tliret', of which five 
have two chaplains each; in thesu old staiionh there ai*o at tliis 
time eigli' vacancies; last January the vacancies "iNoro fourteen. 
The now stations, cliiefly of smaller p«»puJutions. for which tlie 
as-dstant chaplains woro in August, IBJIG, designed, arc thirty> 
throe, and with Assam thirty-four, tuid of these, after a lapse of 
five years, only two are tilled. tUiity-two being vueaut. 1 ho 
numbel- of clorg}’ required to eupply these places, old and now, is 
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; and eight of them being large and scattered i^opn- 
lations, and demanding each two chaplains, seventy-live; or if 
some of the smaller stations be for a time gi'oupod in twos or 
threes, sixty may bo taken as the lowest number that can bo con¬ 
sidered at this time siifEcient. But this is not all; it is found by 
long experience that one-third of the reverend clergy are disabled 
by aickness, or are absent at sea, or at home. In order, thcio- 
fore, to have sixty at the same time in the field of labour, we 
shall require ninety on our list ot chaplains. o have, however, 
actually on our ostablishment only forty-one at this moment, and 
in tlio \'ineyard of duty, twenty niue; and last January 1st, only 
twenty three Our ultimate establishment, indeed, is fifry-one, 
and with Singapi>re fifty-two ; of whom, however, not more than 
thii’ty-fivo can be expected to be in their work at the some time. 

“ Hero, then, is the sum*of the cose—ninety clergy ore rotpiired 
on our permanent establishment, and sixty in the field ot laboiu , 
wc have only forty one on. our establishment, ajid twenty-nine in 
the field of hd»onr; nor can wo look forward to more ihan fifty- 
two on our list of chnpbunr, and thirty-five in then- actual dufies. 
when our establishment is complete. Such is our mcluncholy 
state of destitution; and siuh has it relatively been ever since the 
present Ihshop has been in tbo diocese. 

“ The tlonourable Com])any, indeed, have from time to time 
augmented the numbt r of chaplains. On one of the last of these 
oeensions twelve were annouueed as about to be axlded. nii.;irig 
our establishment from thirty-eight to the fifty above mentioned; 
>mt so slow is the progress of apimiiUmout (Iwo and one alu\r- 
nateU ithat now, in September, 1^41, live years from the first 
d< sign being fonu-d, w^o hn/.v only forty-one, as just stated, on 
our liM ii].<^tead of fifty, and only twenty-nine in the field ot duty 
instead of iliirty-five. However miuh, therefore, wc may hope 
thut the Honourable Court will proeeed gradually still to enhugc 
ou» (/?:'ildishmont, (and two more have been proiiusod for the 
new eathedraJ, raising the gros.s munbov to filly-two,) wo must 
e.'qjeAa. judgiug from past exporieuco, that ilw Cluirtiiui i»opu- 
lati-'U will contimu to outrun the iTicioased provision ; ospeeiiilly 
regards the mcreaniile and Kart Indiai. oommiinilics in 
Caleurui and mir luprer stati'.ms, win. arc not m the Com{.aii>V 
facrvieo, and Lhert-foro not so direeLly under thvir protocaou. 

“Aceordlugly, it i? thoughihai an attempt may ho made u. 
India to form an Iiistiiuihin similar to iho.so wliich have hem 
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with f>o much advantage at home—* Tlrc Additional 
Curates,’ and * Pastoral Aid Societies/ The object of these 
excellent and most successful institutions at homo is to assist the 
incumbents of ^x)pulouB and widely-scattered parishes in the 
discharge of their spiritual duties, with such aid os may enable 
tlu m, in conciuTence generally with local aubscinptions, to main¬ 
tain one or two additional clergymen as (niratos, and in some few 
cases lay pci’sons, to help in visiting the sick ajid teaching schools. 
Wo may be encouraged to a like attempt in India by the great 
success of our Church Buildiug Fund; which, having begun 
in 1834, has in soven yeai-s raised altogether about 40,000 
Company's nipis, by subscriptions of a single rupi per month, and 
has aided in erecting bet^'eon twenty and thirty churches. 
Indeed, thf preparativ^ns made by the help of government and 
this fund, in furthevanoo of local subsdi’iptioiis, lor increasing the 
oceoiiimoilatiou for tho public worship of Almighty Ood, (tlio 
whole nuiiibt:r of churches being now about seveuty,) is an ad- 
ditionid encouragement to tliis new and more important under¬ 
taking for supplying each church and each station with Siiflicicut 
elerg) mon. 

“ Tho i bijecial object of such a Society would be to tissist 
station^ destitute of chaplains, in the support of a minister, nud 
to aid large and widely-scattered stations with only one chaplain, 
Iti maintaining an additional clerg^Tnan. Ihore is no rcuson to 
fear Init that Cliristian families will cheerfully educai-c '<ome of 
thoir devout youth, qualilicd, as far as can be judged, to become 
caudidjd.'s for holy orders, lor tlie sacred olfice, when it in known 
that tlicie are openings for useful and honourable emjdoymcijt in 
i)u‘ church in India. Bishops College, Calcutta, lias now for 
tw.uiy yrtkii' bcni tfluniUng on the banks of the HugJy as a 
iiioijumoiit of tilt lorcJgbt and pitty of the first learned and aide 
proliuo ui till - see, Bi^^hop iVliddloton. All tlje aiTangenionts for 
an (•(liican^''u unnue^tionaldy superior to aiiylhing else knov. n in 
India, luive been long mad*% and most sutcoosfully (nuplovs d in 
/‘oiiiit'xiou with oiu* ^fissions, and may be expected to bo ccjiially 
av'^ihihlt, under the vigilaiit oaro of tho Bishop and visitor, -r 
ihi. dubigns ol this new Society. Aid may uIho be oxu udi-d, ii^ 
i.jrtain eases, by Iho TriisUcs of tin rowerycourt Foimdalion, 
and ibe Bogina Sumiu’s (diuroh Fimd, to doaemng slndcnta. 
ill the san: • view, tlic ondowTaeuts and beui li.-cs of St. Po d - 
CaUuchnl. < 'aIcLittu, tho builtling of whii h is now eousideraidy 
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will tend to fonn what is so imperiously 
_ miuistrjs and, with tbo chaplains on tho establish¬ 
ment, and the reverend missionaries of our two great Societies, 
will go to fix our apostolical Protestant church on a broad and 


permanent basis in this wonderful country. 

“ It will be necessary to appoint a Committee to manage its 
concems, consisting probably of tlie Bisliop and Archdeacon of 
Calcutta, the Principal and Pi-ofessors of Bishop’s College, tlie 
Hov. Chaplains in Calcutta, and a few gentlemen from amongst 
the laity rosideut in Calcutta, perhaps three, known for their 
soimd piety, discretion, and warm and steiuly attachment to our 
church. Corresponding members in the Maussil and ut homo 
may poj«ildy be added. 

“ Hitherto India, after eighty years of British rule, has had no 
indigenous ministiy; no students trained for holy orders, except 
in the depoitment of Missions; no benefices; no encourage men t 
for a paicnt to dedicate any of his family to the high and sacred 
offices of the mini^^try of tho church. Possibly tliis Society may 
bo tho honoured instrument of beginning tins great and neoes- 
sory work. 

“ It gives the Committee great satisfaction to report, that the 
Bishop has already accepted one title from tfie Society, and has 
ordained the Rev. John McCalliun, Deacon, to officiate under his 
lovihliiij’s licriise at Bhagalpur. Mr. McCalhmi reached his 
station last month, and is now engaged in Ms sac-red duties. 


“ The application for a clergyman was ma<l 0 by tho residents at 
Bliagalpur, before the fundamental iMiles were it-modellcd in 
January, 18 but the gentry of that station C vprossed their 
readiness to adhere to their original arraugemunt with tlu 
Society, according to which they guaranteed to pay half the 
moiulily salary, viz., 150 Coinpfiny’s rupis, as long as the clcrgjnnnu 
elidll remain at tho station, the covenant to be binding for two 
years at least. As the lailes stand now, when tho residents <: C a 
station apply for a clergyman, they aro expected to build or 
nurchase a house for his residence, and hand it over to the Bishop 
and Arciideftoon, in tnwt for the object of ibe Society, and to keep 
it in repair so long os a clergyman is mtiintainod there by the 


Sooicty.” 

Tho idlowing are the rules of tliis Society:— 

“ Thiit, hofoii in) applic uion for a cler^^intin be cr.mpbed v.'(h, 
i.he btdtiou bo T(!o?»ir* d to build or purchusc for liim a -.uunMo 
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to keep it in repair no long as be is retained at tbn 
slalion. Tlje house to be made over, in li*ust, to the Bishop and 
Archdeacon of Calcutta for the benefit of the Society, whicli, in 
return, shall guarantee to provide funds for the clergyman’s 
support at the station for five years at the least. 

“That, at the expiration of this period, if the clergyman’s 
services bo no longer required at the station, it shall be oom- 
pi’tent for the trustees above mentioned to let or sell the house, 
as njay appear to them most advantugoous to the Society. 


That, in addition to a residence thus provided, the stipend of 


the clergyman he not less than Company’s rupis 250 a month, 
and that it be payable from the date of his joining his station. 

“ That a travelling allowance be granted to the clergyman upon 
his first joining his station, or upon his station being clianged, oi 
ujioii his being ohh'ged to leave his station on medical certificate, 
at the rate of eight annas a mile. 

“Tliat a gratuity of Company’s rupis 750 be given to the 
clerg}^man on tiie day ho is licensed by ibe Bishop or lus commis¬ 
sary to <»friciate at the station to which ho is hrst appointed; that 
the fies for bis license and letters of orders be ])aid by the 
Society ; hut that the Society bo responsible for no further 
paymciits. 

“ 'Dial a clcrg\*inan ooinpcUod, on medical certificate, to L'.avc 
his station, he allowed to draw his full salajy for one year; hut 
iii iho Second year, be fmbject to a deduction of Comjiany's rupis 
50 a moiilJi; tuid after the expiration of two years, all ollowauco 
to cense. 

“ That 0 guarantee be given in wi lting to each clcrg^mian when 
taken upon tlie SocieU'^s list, that in case of such a defalcaiion 
of funds fls to render it necessary, three years’ notice shall be 
gi\ou him berore any diminution he made in his salary, unless 
for other causes his connexion with the Society l»e dissolved; that, 
this notice sliall he given only in case the reserve fund becomes 
less in amount than tlie aggregait* of tliree years' salaiy of all the 
clergym..n on the Society's list, and not Hooimr; Lliat Hiis ijoLii c 
shall he given to the last clergymau brought ujion the Society’d^ 
list, and then to the lust hut one—aud so on in the inverse orddt 
<if their a]»j»oiiitmeiUs ; and shall he cancclJcd by n count#* 
Tiotic(' from the Socioiy wlom tlic funds so improvt to repmr 
the defalcation. 

“ The olergymau supported by tlic Society will bo in gcucrul 
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itt comparatively small statioiis; such os Lave notlutliorto 
'cujoyed the privilege of a resident minister. They tliercfor*) 
have leisure for studying the native languages, and the manners, 
and customs, and habits of thought and feeling of the native 
population. In this way the Society may, with the Divine 
blessing, become the instrument of raising ux> an indigenous class 
of ministers very much needed in India, who, while, by their 
odiu^ation as well as piety» they are couipotcnt to instinct an 
English flock, may also be qualified to converse with inquiring 
natives, and to superintend vernacular schools. Tljis inter- 
inediute class of ministers, between those who on the one hajid 
devote their whole strength to missionary work, and those on tho 
other whose time and energy are exhausted by the arduous duties 
in a military cantonment, would, if supplied by able and devoted 
men, do much to promote an increasing interest among Christians 
in the cause of Missions.” 


The tliird report states— 

“ The Rev. Mr. McCallum has made such progres- in the 
language, that he is able to converse freely with tlie natives ,* ami 
he not infrequently has intelligeot inquirers coming to him for 
instruction in Christianity. A very respectable man, a Brahman, 
is at present frequent in Ins visits. Mr. ^McCallum has reason to 
believo that he is a real inquirer aftor truth. IJo Hay^ he Ims 
long disputed with his fellow Brahmans, even before ho b^ard of 
the Gospel, oil the contrarieties and absurdities of the Sli.istcrs. 
He finds it. liuwever, to be a hard struggle to renounce caste, 
friends, and family. Mr. MLCallum has six native or])haii 
childrcw, five hoys and one girl, living on his compoiuid; they 
are daily insfructed by Mrs. McCallum ; but they are young, 
and have only recei tly been given over to tho minister by 
the magisfrate. Nevertheless, here is an encouraging com- 
menccim ut. 

But jiinong th • collateral benefits of which tho Society has 
I <^CTi in measure the iristrument, th*- Committee must not 

oniir [ ^ jtK’ullon the noble church which has been roccntly 
creuiod lit Bhagalpur. Tliis gi-eat Work is the result of th«' ia- 
dcliqi*T^r ole ’cnl, < fiergy, and persijvi ranee of G. K Brown, I.sq.. 
tho ':omiiiiss?onor: who, besides suhs<sribing haiiHsomclY himi- dl, 
midcriook t > rn’^e tht? necessary funds l-y a[.pofils to hi'^ trn rids 
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parts of India; and, more than this, he di’ew the plan, 
collected the materials, superintended the workmen, and in the 
short space of six-teen months has completed the body, and nearly 
finished the tower. The building is Gothic; mth a nave and side 
aisles, sei^arated by massive columns and lofty pointed arches: 
tho w’aJls are unusually solid, and built of the best masonry. In 
short, those who have seen the building speak of tho effect of its 
admirable j’roportions and solidity of structure as most solemn 
and imposing: they say that the sacred edifice would do honour 
to any engineer; how much more to an amateur architect! The 
whole coat hitherto has been oidy about Company’s rii])is 0000,” 

The Society’s receipts in 1841 amounted to 4,579 rupis. 


1812-3 

1H43-4 


20,790 „ 

21,149 „ 


I* 


A clergyman in connexion •with this Society, the Eev. 
J. I'oy, has been located at Jessore. The residents there 
have ere.oted a handsome church and parsonage at their 
own expense under the direction of E. Bentall, Esq., to 
whom the Society is much indebted, and applications 
have been made for clergymen from different parts of 
the country. Tho influx of Europeans into Bengal has 
been greatly on the increase of late years, since the re¬ 
strictions laid by the East India Company on European 
settlement in India have been removed. The number 
of chaplains paid by the State is inadequate : and there¬ 
fore this Society occupies the same position with respect 
to Bengal as the Church Pastoral Aid Society does in 
England, with respect to the English Church. 





Calcutta ClKiiStian instruction ^oci'ctp. 

This Society was formed on the 28th of May, 1832, 
and its design is to communicate religious instruction to 
the numerous servants, principally heathen, attached to 
Cliristian families, resident in this city. A monthly suh- 
scripliuu of one rupi, and upwards, constitutes a member 
of the Society, and every member is entitled to the ser- 
vievis of a reader. As the readers receive regular monthly 
salaries, it is a rule that no member shall make any 
addition to their stipends by presents or otlienviso. Th(> 
readers are all under the immediate supeiintcnJenco of 
tlie secretary, and their instructions are, to read and ex¬ 
plain the Holy Scriptures to the servants of tlie houses 
to which they are sent, to distribute tracts among tliem, 
to hold religious conversation, and to offer up prayer 
with them as circumstances may admit. Each reader is 
provided witli an attoudance book, which is signed on 
every occasion of attendance by the master or misti'oss of 
tlio fomily, and is r<?gularly inspected every week by the 
secretary. 

primary object of the Society is—the commiinicatiou ul* 
Christian uisti'iiction to the heathen and Mohammedan servants 
who arc attached to Christian fjuuilios, through the insU-umunt- 
ality of converted natives, who statedly visit such for the 

piirpoBO of reading the sacred Scriptures, conversing upon «h« 
momentou^: subjects therein revealed,—answering the objections 
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whose minds arc not open to the reception of the * truth 
as it w in Jesus^ and dii*ectiug the anxious inquirer to re])Clit of 
sin.” 

The first report, in 1832, states respecting its opera¬ 
tions :— 


“ The first meeting of the committee was hold on 28th of May, 
last year, when Prerne Masi was engaged os a reader. This per¬ 
son dining the first month attended weekly at seven families, and 
road and explained the Scriptures to seventy-nine servants; at 
the end of the second month the number of servants statedly hear¬ 
ing was increased to ICO, wliich number was gradually augmented 
in the course of a few more months to more than 300. An addi¬ 
tional agent, whose name is Raja Aghai, a convert from Mobam- 
modunism, \r\i^ consequently engaged by the committee at its 
meeliiig in October, and subsequently another native Christian, 
whoso name Is Peter, has been employed also. These tlireei-eaders 
idsit tbo domestics of twenty-five members of the society, in most 
cases weekly, and in one or two instances oftener. When the 
servants assemble, the agent ready a portion of tho beriiiturcsand 
makes such observations as tend to illustrate and explain Uic 
socrod text, and to arrest the attention of his uuilitors to tlic truths 
declared, the instructions communicated, and tho doctrines stuti^d. 
Phat ilic attention of many is really drawn to tlie grout suhjecis 
brought heioro them in the Cbri.stian Scriptures, is evident from 
tho fart oi the hcareis fie{]uenay iiiten*upting the readers witli 
inquiri'^s, and l»y their frequently disputing the rebjmetive merits 
of tho Christian, Hindu, atid Mohammedan religions. 

“One of the iiieinhers a rites, * All my heathen servants have 
taken U) reading the Scripimes. or hearing them read, und. us 
they are all desirous of learning English, f am resolved on 
having a schnol-masfor in tho hou-sc.’ 

“ 1 he lollowing eommunicatiori was made to the seoretarv ro- 
9} «:cting the reader JiHio, by a lady under wlioye kind superiit- 
teiidojicfi she is employed -Jane reads in eiglil families of native 
Christians, and teaclirs tlnoe womeii to read. I have gone un- 
expcetedly and found hci so t vrith a little congn'gation of 

foul' or live Jisti ning aTti-uuvely. She reads Hindustani botl* in 
the writt* u and )»riuti'd rhnraeter, equally well, s<> that she in ^ 
very usefid agent. Her s])l)orc of labour will soon be iiicntiiscd, 
lu) the families ut those luicly baptized are comiiig to rosidt in the 
neighbourhood." 
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second report records :— 




“ Several persons who have been instructed by the Society's 
agents have already been brought within tlio pale of Christ’s 
chiu’ch by the ordinance of baptism, and attend the means of 
grace at the Hindustani chapel in Wellesley Square; and in many 
instances where Christian instruction has been commiiuicatod, 
iudivutluals have become very inquisitive, and have expressed 
their desire to obtain such books as would enable them more fully 
to understand the way of salvation through faith iu the I.ord 
Jesus Christ. Among such persons nine copies of the New I'es- 
tament, thirty-two detached gospels and books of the prophets, 
ten j)rayer books, and about one thousand tracts, all in the nativo 
languages, have been distributed.” 


In 1888, eight readers were in the service of the Suoioty. 
The following is an account of the labours ot two of 
them:— 

“Raja Aghai attends at the houses of fifteen subscribers, and 
reads the Scriptures therein on an average to about 150 natives 
wec’kly, who in almost every instance hear the gospel witli attend 
tiou, very frequently ask questions upon what has betii aJvtiuoed, 
and not unfrequently hold disputations with Ji j reader eon- 
corning those truths wliich are revealed iu holy iScripturo. In 
only one or two instances can it be said that the ])Coplc give no 
attoi-tion whai<'vor.' Portions of holy Scripture, and of the liturgy, 
homilies, and Christian tracts, principally in Hindustani, Imvo 
also boon distributed to such persons as were able to read, and 
desirous or willing to receive the same. 

“Samuel Omliika Cliurn attends at the houses of twelve sub- 
scribor.s, and therein reads the Scriptiures to about 1 "^0 persons 
during the week.” 

“ The laLo lilr. De Mattos, a native of Portugal, was a cou\mt 
from po))ery soon after hii> arrival in tins country from l.ibbon. 
under the niiaistiy of the late Rev. .David Brown, :it the t>id churoli. 
H‘^ WJts engaged as a reader in lHd5, wiUi a view to his visinug 
tls' iniincrouB faDjiUe=! of the PortugiicsH with which iUh (dty 
adouruH, many of whom continue to live in voiy great dtuKimss 
wdtli respect to scriptunil truth. Since tho time oi his aj*poLnt- 
meut, about three year.^ ago, to that of hii death, In* baT> been 
cunsttuitly engagocl in goiug about from lane to lane, and from 
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house, reading the word of God to numerous Portuguese 
families in their own language. During that time he has read 
the Scriptures to about seventy dififerent families monthly, or, in 
other words, he may be said to have held about seventy Bible 
class meetings every month, reading the Scriptures, and encou¬ 
raging the hearers to hold conversation upon the truths of God's 
holy word, and then concluding with prayer.” 


The Society is now incorporated witli tlie Calcutta 
Church Llissioiiary Association, and a wide sphere of 
usefulness is opened before it. English residents in India 
are proverbial for the number of seiwants they have. In 
fonner days, Europeans wore too often in the liabit of 
maltreating their native servants; and even 
now, t)je employment of kind language forms tlio excep¬ 
tion ratJier than Uio rule. The labours of a society like 
the Christian Instruction Society, are calculated to re¬ 
move the prejudices which many servants entertain 
agmnst tlie Christian religion, from the conduct of their 
masters. 
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Cljn'fift Cfttirtl), Corntoanis! Square, 
Calcutta, 

Thi8 is the first Episcopal Church iu Bengal that is 
under the charge of a native clergyman : it was 
originally designed to be erected in the neighbourhood 
of llie Hindu College, but the managers of that insti- 
tution, apprehensive that it woal^ alarm the bigoted 
Hindus, and lead tliem to withdraw their sons from in¬ 
struction, waited on the Bishop and trustees, and induced, 
them to fix the site in Cornwallis Square. They paid 
1800 rupis additional in order to ©fleet this object. The 
cost of the building, the church, and parsonage, has been 
defrayed from the Evangelical fund.® Connected with 
the church is a boarding school for native Christian 
boys, and in the heiglibourhood an English school for 
hoiitheii boys, which in J844 contained 248 pupils. The 
minister, the Rev. K. M. Baneiji, has had the privilege 
of admitting to baptism, within this church, several well- 
educated, talented native youth. 

The Rev. K. M. Baneiji was bom iu 1818: having 
studied Bengali in Mr. Hare’s school, and having been 
invested with the paiia, or Brahmauical tlu’cad, at ten 

• This fund was raised at the ooinmoncement of this century 
for the au|)}>ort of an Evangelical ininibtry in connexion with 
the MibHioii Church, Calcutta; in IHOS it amounted U> 0T,000 
rupiij. 
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age, he was entered as a student of English and 
Sanskrit at the Hindu College. When fifteen years old 
lie lost his father, whose death was hastened by his 
being carried down to the banks of the Ganges to die. 
In 1828 he obtained a scholarship in the Hindu College, 
and tlie next year became a teacher in Hare’s School, 
and was a thorough sceptic, disbelieving both the being 
of a God and the immortality of the soul. A spirit of 
metaphysical investigation spread among the students of 
tlie College at tliat period, which contributed to arouse 
inquiry on religions subjects. The llev. Messrs. Duff, 
Dealtry, and Hill, undertook to deliver a series of 
Lectures on Christian Evidences, to w^hich they invited 
these students, but the managers of the Tlindu College 
prohibited their attendance. In 1831 ho became editor 
of the Inciuirer newspaper, whicli engaged in a scries of 
violent philippics against Hinduism, and caused great 
.oxcitomeut; but matters ciune to an issue, wli^^n some of 
Danerji s friends threw from their house a bone of beet 
into the adjoining reeidenco of a most bigoted Brabman : 
tliis so enraged tlio Hindus, that they rushed out to 
avenge the insult, and mallos came to blows. Daneiji 
received a lieating, and a mob surrounded Ids house r 
his relations, in order to free themselves from oxcom- 
rriuni< ntion, imposed strict restraints on him. ’Jhosc he 
could not submit to : he was obliged to quit bis relations, 
aiul wandered about for a day without a liome, as no 
native dared rejit him a house : at last, at midnight, he 
found refuge in the house of a Europenii. His mind was 
strongly impressed in attending a course of lectures of 
Dr. lUiff s. Several pious laymen of the Anglican 
Chiir(‘h brought the subject of religion before 1dm : l»ut 
lie remarks on liis state at this time, Religious inquiries, 
unlike philosophic investigations, are more connected 
with our moral inclinations tlian our inttdlcruuul 
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eslli^s, and, tlierefore, whatever is heard or read does 
not for a long time produce any practical impression on 
the mind.” A slight attack of illness, however, roused 
his mind to the subject of religion, and soon after he 
announced in the Inquirer his intention of becoiniiig a 
Christian. Many of the educated Hindus, however, 
thought that ‘"he had escaped one quagmire merely to 
fall into another.” He then became a teacher in the 
Church Mission School at Mirzapur, Calcutta, and was 
soon after baptized by Dr. Duff. In 188G ho was 
ordained by Bishop Wilson; on his becoming a Chris¬ 
tian his wife had been taken away from him, but 
he’recovered her through the exertions of Mr. Patton, 
the magistrate. In 1:839 he was appointed minister of 
Christ Church. He is the author of various works in 
Enrjlhh —A Sonnon on the death qf Mohesh Chandra ; a 
Sermon on the Missionaiy duties of the Church ; and a 
Prize E=isay on Native Female Education. In Bengali, 
Translations of the Bishop of Sodor and Man’s Sermons; 
of the Sacra Privata; of Bishop Wilson’s Addresses on 
Confirmation, and the Lord’s Supper; Strictures on 
Turkapanchanan's Answer; and some Sermons. Ho is 
the author, also, of tlie able articles in the Calcutta 
Review on Kulin Brahmanism, and the transition states 
of the Hindu mind. 







Calcutta draper anU feumilp ^uci'ctp* 

This Society was founded in Maroli, 1827. It has 
published an edition of the Prayer Book in Urdu, com¬ 
piled by Archdeacon Oorrie from two versions mndo by 
G. Brown, Esq. and Mr. Da Costa. The first ten homilies 
also were translated into Urdu under the archdeacon's 
supervision. The first homily was translated into Ben¬ 
gali by Mr. Lacroix, of Chinsura. A grant of 800 rupis 
was made for translating the homily on Whitsunday 
into Tamul. 2000 copies of the first homily were printed 
in Armenian. The receipts for the first year amounted 
to 1124 rupis, the expenditure to 808 rupis. The im¬ 
mediate objects before the Society were the translation of 
tlie Prayer Book into Bengali and Urdu, and the transla¬ 
tion of select homilies into Tamul, Armenian, Urdu, and 
Bengali. The Society seems to have discontinued its 
operations the following year. 





Calcutta ^oci'ctp for ^romotms 
Ct)rigti'an(ti> amonff ti^c Sletosi* 

The first annual report of this Society st^s:— 

“ The Calcutta Society for Promoting Christianity among the 
•Tews, had its origin at a meeting convened in the Old Chun?.h 
Parsonage, on the first of July, 1831, for the purpose of hearing 
two letters, addressed to the Rev. Mr. Dealtry, by Mr. Jacob 
Samuel, a converted Jew, wh6 Lad come to India with the hope 
of being useful in spreading the gospel among his brethren ac¬ 
cording to the flesh. 

“ In these letters Mr. Samuel stated his belief in tlio doctrines 
of tlie Christian religion, and his desiro to promote the cause of 
Christ among the Jews in this place, and also his views of the 
method most lihely to be instrumental to impart the knowledge 
of Christianity' to this interesting people. The individuals then 
present constituted Uiemselves a society, to adopt such measiures 
as might lead to tlie appointment of Mr. Samuel as their agent. 

“ Shortly sJter this Mr. Samuel entered upon his labours, and 
the plan lie has hitherto pursued has been, to visit tho Jews at 
their own liouses, and converse with them, and to preach to them 
publicly eitlier in tho Mariners’ church—the use of which has 
been kindly granted to him for the purpose—or on such of the 
Ghats as:' be con find an audience on the Jewish sabbaths. 

“ Tlie attendance on these public services wna as good ns could 
be CKpected for some time, but the prejudices of the Jews wwc 
apocdily roused by a lUbbi from JeniHalein. who >ntcr<hclod the 
moiili.r’. of the aynngogiie from attending on Wv Punmol a pveiich 
ing, or from having any commuuioutioa with liiiU- 
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committee proposed establishing a school fciFthe 
[lotion of Jo'wish children. The subscriptions and 
donations to the Society from 1829 to 1881 amounted to 
1030 rupis. 

This Society, like many others in Calcutta, had only 
an ephemeral existence. There arc npt many Jews in 
Calcutta, and they are a migratory class. Considerable 
interest has been taken of late in the Jerusalem bishopric, 
and liberal subscriptions have been sent for the instruc¬ 
tion ol the Jews in the ncighboui’hood of Mount Sion. 
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The first report of this Society, receDtly published, 
states:— 

“The desirableness of having some means of providing for 
the wants of the destitute families of those native teachers who 
have laboured faitlifiilly in t^ie missionary field, has long been 
felt by many of the friends of missions in this diocese. 

“ It is a most painful thing to see Christian families suddenly 
reduced to a state of beggary, by the removal of those u 2 )on whom 
they have depended for subsistence; especially when they have 
been spending their lives in active and persevering lahoui*s 
in the Lord’s vineyard, llio liabilities to which the families of 
all oiir native labourers are thus exposed sufficiently shows the 
necessity of some plan being adopted to meet such cases. And 
the destitute condition in which native Christians in particular 
are left, in consequence of their being entirely forsaken by their 
heathen .and Mohammedan relatives, greatly heightens the im- 
portaTico of such a scheme. Perhaps some persona may he inclined 
to think, that a largo plan—one of which aU native Christians, 
not merely catechists and readers and other teachers, might avail 
themselves—would have been preferable. Desirable, however, as 
this might bo for some reasons, it would involve greater respon- 
hibLliii*ja, and might, at least in the present atato of our missions, 
lead to abuse, and lie in danger of cherishing a secular spirit in 
a manner prejudicial to tlio gi'cat cause oj the gospel. Benevolent 
associations may, however, spring up- in time in tlie individual 
mi«.sion3, as the native Christian coramiiuitios become larger. 

“ After mature deliberation, the following rules liave beep finally 
agreed upon by the trustees, whi. ore gla^^ to know, that they 
have met with the gonerfll approbation of the missionari'.s of the 
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societies in this dicoeso ; several of the missionary asso¬ 
ciations have already begun to subscribe. And it gives the trus¬ 
tees very great satisfaction to report, that already two widows, one 
witli five children, the other with four,—the fjimilioH of Peter and 
Shun dor, (or Cli under,) catechists who died of small-pox at Burd- 
wau in 1843, (see Christiun Intelligencer^ for July, 1843, p. 823,) 
—wdll begin to receive support from the fund on tlio first of next 
month.” 

Among the rules are the following: — 

“That the object of the Fund bo to provide pension*^, at a low 
rate of purchase, to Missionaries or Missionary Associations on 
behalf of the widows and or])bans of their Native Catechists and 
Dthor native teachers, who liavo been faithful labourers in tlie 
Mission field. 

“'f’hnt the })urchase-price to be paid to the Fund by tlie ^Mjs- 
Hionarics or Missionary Associations for a pension be equivalent 
U) eeven yetirs amount of the pension. 

“ That tlie mode of raising the money for purchasing pensions 
Irom the T'und, n -n entirely with the Missionaries or Missionary 
Assneintions; hut that the following be suggested as soui'ccs:— 

“ (1.) Sacramental collections, regularly or occasionally. 

“(2.) Collections alter epoeial apiieals to the native flock, 
porha]>s u]ion the occasion of the death of a native tcaohor. 

“(3.) Small fees for ministerial offices; or fines for un- 
punctuahty or other faults, to be agreed upon previously between 
tjie Missionaries and their native fellow-labourers. 

“ (i.) Donations of friends of the Mission. 

“(•5.) Tlu- regular payments of such well-eatahlishcd native 
toiicliers, a- the Missionarios or Missionary Associations, {under 
tlulr oun rulee and regulatwim,) may sec fit to admit as sub- 
acrihiirs for (heir own families, the compact being between the 
fijitivo toae.hcrs and the Missionaries or Assoeiation, not Ihe 
'Trustee'^ of the Fund, who will he answei ablo to tlie Assoeiafiong 
or Mi.^sionaries alone, according to these Buies. 

“That, with a view to CLeouroge cnteeliists and readers to sub¬ 
scribe 10 th<- local towards tht- purchase of pctisiojis frrr 

their own families, the Trustees promiae, in the event, of a cate- 
cIiiHt‘s or render .^ death, lo refund to his widow, througli the Mis- 
aiouary >r MissioT/ary Associtition, wherfver sums can be tl»*i'jiired 
4 ^ hir e hem fe lually pitod hv her husband, provided tho of^gre- 
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mem is insiilHcient for the purchase of a pension, or can- 
Be^made up by friends to the needful amount. But no refimd 
of money deposited will be made under any other circumstances, 
except in the payment of pensions, according to these Buies.” 

In 1845 the deposits amounted to 568 rupis, and the 
subscriptions to the general fund to 2757 rupis. 
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Cnirutta Cfeuitft iWfsfsd'onarg SfgsfotCatiom 

The Calcutta Church Missionary Association was 
founded in September, 1823, through the exertions of 
Archdeacon Corrie; on which occasion the following 
resolutions were adopted :— 

‘ That tho hiends of the Church Missiouary Society here 
•i^semblcd, deeply impressed with the call now made upon them, 
deem it thoir duty as Christiaus, to co-operate, as far as their 
circumstances and abilities may allow, with the missionaries of 
that Society resident in Calcutta, in promoting the propagation of 
tho Gospel around them. 

'* That with this view we form ourselves into an Association in 
connexion with the CoiTesponding Committee of the Church Mis- 
sionaiy Society for Africa and the East, to be denominated t)ie 
Galcdtia Church Missionary Association. 

“ That the o])jocts of this Association shall he those of the 
])aj*cnt institution; comprehending therefore whatever may tend 
to advance the missionary cause, according to its ability and 
rosouroi’s; and e 3 |ieoially to call forth the zeal of well-disposed 
porsoni- in tlio Ebtablished Church, to support missionary exer¬ 
tions; to collect and disperse, as widely as possible, information 
connected with missionary subjects; and superintend schools for 
the j»oor native Cliristiuns, and the natives India in general. 

“ 'Fbut all persons subscribing statedly to the Assooiation (to 
whatever amount) lie considered mombers, and ns such bo sup¬ 
plied with a copy of the Corresponding Committee's Quarterly 
publication. 

That tho business of^ho Assooiation bo under the inaiinf.y»' 
mont of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasur(»r, a S»’crntjiry, 
and a committer consisting of not loss than twelve laymen, mem- 
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the Established Church, and all clergymen of the Church 
of England contributing to the funds of the Association, and all 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Society, with power to 
associate with themselves any friends of the Society who may be 
willing to collect contributions in aid of the Association.” 


Its early supporters included the well-known names 
of Corrie, BfJlord, and Harrington. It encountered 
strong opposition in certain qualters; but tJiis, so far 
from injuring, roused the zeal of its supporters, and 
tlio sum of 8000 riipis was, in consequence, contributed 
in one week. The receipts for the first year amounted 
to 4440 rupis. The objects to which the Association 
directed its attention at the commencement, were the grant 
of 8000 rupis towards erecting a Mission Chapel on the 
premises at Mirzapur, and the conducting of Vernacular 
Schools; in the latter they established quarterly examin¬ 
ations, in order to afford European friends an opportunity 
of witnessing the progress of the boys, “ and by their 
presence supply them with encouragement to persevere.” 

Its spliere of labours has embraced tlie following 
departments:— 

% 

I. Veunacolar Schools. —The views of the commit¬ 
tee respecting those are thus stated :— 

“ Tho object which the Assooiatioa has maiuly in riow, is tlic 
dillu‘'ion of Chribtiau princijjles by means of Native Schools ; imd 
on tliis point, tlie coraTuittco have only to say, that that object 
lias undoviatingly been kept in viow. The general course uf 
studie :, couii^riseB instruotiou in the Siicrcd Scriptures, along 
with a knowkdge of rearlijig, writing, arithmetic, gi'ammar, and 
geography. Tho laboms of the Association arc intended eldelly 
for Ihn benefit of tho hwer classes of the peojde, and it will be 
Ujipareiu that vHr\ little more can for tlie jnc.-^ut bi' rcpiired for 
thetu. It ]»robably is more pleasing and agreeable to read of those 
eflbrU V arc being made on a larger seal'', for tin> »lovutii»u 
of tho Uuiunfi mind; iitid the Christian heart cannot fail to rejoice 
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by bis fatlier three times, and once sent away to Ban- 
Kuah, before be was ba 2 )tized. 

Sopt. 20.—Thought it advisable to have the youth Nabin 
Chandra Chose, brought to Mirzapur, in order that his relatives 
might not obtain possession, of him against his will. After bis 
anival, whDe it was yet dark, two of his relatives came again, and 
stated that it was their intention to fetch him away from Ras- 
punge. I supposed that, when they discovered he had been re¬ 
moved from that place, they would come with others of their 
caste, and make a disturbance: I therefore obtained the Arch- 
doacoij’s advice, respecting the course I had better adopt in that 
case. He said, tliat all would depend on the young man’s firm¬ 
ness; and that he thought, it he still continued firm in his deter¬ 
mination to be a Chrisiian, I should do right to protect him from 
Ills relations. The Archdeacon came dox^m to Mir/apur in tho 
evening, when T introduced tho youth to him. After examining 
tho young man as to his knowledge of Christianity, and his 
reasons i'or wishing to embrace it, he advised me to ha])tize him 
speedily, as in that case his friencki would look upon him as ine- 
coverubly lost, aud would cease troubling themselves or him any 
further on the subject. It often happens in India, that if a con¬ 
vert embraces Christianity, he must forsake father, mother, bro¬ 
thers, and sisters, all his relatives and former connexions, and 
sometimes house and lands, for the sake of the Gospel; by which 
means tiie ebuverts are necessarily thrown upon us for support 
and protection, till we can j’rocure situations for them, whereby 
thuy mav obtain their livelihood. T purpose, by God’s blessing, 
to baptize tins youth on Wednesday next, in the presence of the 
C(mgrcgation. « 

“ 6cpt 2H —At seven o’clock, our Christians assembled in the 
chapel, to witness the baptism. Tho Archdeacon came down to 
tin Min.sion House a little l>efore that time, and again spoke witli 
tho young man, respecting his knowledge of Christian doctrines, 
and hib motives for wishing to bo a Cbrihtian. His answers wera 
very u|)propriiUo. and sliowod that he had not otfiu’cd himsidf 
wdtiiout cniisidoratiou. While lie acknowledged his own inability 
to walk in all things as a Christian should do, ho exjneesed hi 
doairc, in dependence on iho graea of God, to do so to tho iitmoBt 
of his j)ow'er. j)roc(^cded to the: chapel, where I adiuiiiiertered 
tho o]dTii.m(>*e of hajiriam, and rr*. nved him into tho f^hrhitiaji 
Ohuroh by lIk name of M.ark. is ononur iging to know that 
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when a little hoy, learned to read Bengali in one of the 
Cliurch Mission Schools; and siibsequehtly ho learned English in 
the school on tlio Mission compound. He is the first young man 
educated in our native schools who has thus come forward and 
boldly declared his determination to adhere to the truths which lu 
had been taught.” 

I'he following remarks were made in a native news¬ 
paper, on the occasion of his baptism:— 

“ Last Wednesday, Babu Nabin Chandra Ghose, the youngest 
son of Bholanath Ghose, a Kayastha, residing at Potuldunga, for¬ 
saking his own religion, made a profession of Christianity, rmder 
the instruction of the missionaries at Mirzapiir. Alas, the evil of 
our times! Although a Hindu, he sits in the same seat with the 
English, and cheerfully and unhesitatingly feasts upon forbid¬ 
den wine and llesh. We conclude, therefore, that there must be 
sojne evil in ihe birth of such persons, otherwise how could they 
give themselves to such practiq^s ! ” 

II. The Christian Instruction Society has been taken 
into connexion with the Association. The twentieth 
report states :— 

“ It was mentioned in the Beport for 1813, that the Christian 
Insti’uctiou Society, the object of which was to send forth native 
Christian readers, to read and explain the Scriptures to the 
servants of families in Calcutta, had been taken into connexion 
with the Association. The Committee ai*e happy to report that 
this branch of the w'ork has been diligently pursued dm-iiig the 
year. There ore now three readers enjployed by the Association 
in tide department of labour. WiUiam, a converted Hindu, who 
was baptized at Mirut by the Rev. Mr. Proby, reads to the 
servants of twelve families. His hearers amount to 150. Ahmed 
Mosi, a converted Musalman, who was baptized at Benares by 
the Rev. Mr. Smith, reads to about 170 servimts, belonging to 
sixtet'U families; othI isnoc, a converted Jew, w'bo was baptized 
in the Old Church by the Rev. Mr. Th-mipson, roads in six hoii«OH 
to ahout fifty individuals. Thus, by means of the agents ol this 
m ariy 400 of the servants rmployed in Calc'utta are 
brought every week within tlio sound of the Ooaprd. J’hiri must 
be a can be oi rejoicing to every Christian. Several new' apj h 
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oiforts towaj’ds such on end. But the humble opera¬ 
tions of primary schools, ore not less useful in their way; their 
aim is the inculcation of right principles, and the communication 
of usefiil knowledge: their design is the instruction of the pooreH 
and most ignorant classes of society.” 

The Association carried out its system of Yemacular 
Schools to a wide extent; it had about twenty schools at 
Boraset, Budge Budge, Digliipara, Easpungi, Takur- 
pukur, Bayala, Patoldanga, Simla, Bhag Bazar, in all 
containing about 800 children in daily attendance. The 
number of the schools in connexion with tlie Association 
is now fur less than formerly. The committee state as the 
reason : 

“ ‘When those schools wore first established, they were tlironged 
by native boys anxious to obtain a better educatiou than they 
could upon the old system i)ursued by the native sircars; they 
consfipiontly wore the means of making tho first great inroad 
upon that unouliivalcd mental field which now engages tho atten¬ 
tion of so many moral cultivators. It would have been in vain 
to commence teaching English at the time these schools were first 
cBtahlished, and the instruction communicated in them produced, 
in a groui measui’e, perhaps, that general desim for a liberal edu¬ 
cation which is now happily so prevalent.” 

Schools of the Association, in 1847, were in operation 
at Maniktala, containing forty pupils; Agarpiira and 
Pujihiitly, 114; Rajahat,® 130; Baraset, 70. lu order 
t" clieck the evil arising Irom the scJiools having been 
exclusively taught by hoathens, the following plan was 
adopted:— 

'• J'.acli of iho t^chools still continues In the cliarge of the sircar, 
mid is: attojidod daily by a native Christian, witli a view to oxa- 
nunatioDS beiii;.f taki.ii nud instruction in t!ie Holy Soriptui'os 

“ In 1843, Kbailai, a Kuliu Brahman, who was educated at 
rlio Rajaliat 8chooi, was bupti/ed; hr is now a leachor iu tbr 
( hjuoh Mi nion 8cuool fit Di?m Dum. 
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lie examination of the boys in Bengali grammar is taken 
tomerly by the pandit, but a wcll-instnicted native Christian 
is sent daily to take their lessons in the New Testament, the 
Book of Psalms, Ellcrton’s Dialogues on the Scripture History 
contained in the Book of Genesis, and the lirst and second Cate¬ 
chisms. By this means, the boys and their jiarents got familiar¬ 
ised with Christian teachers, and are much better instructod in 
the Cliristian Scriptures than they would othciiv^ise be.” , 


XlioBe schools have not been without fruit iu respect 
of conversions. We give One instoiice as mentioned by 
the Rev. T. Sandys :— 

Sept. 19, 1831.—A young man, whose name is Nabin Chandra 
Gliose, applied to be received as a candidate for baptism. 1 found 
him very serious, and well acqiimnted with our Chrisdan books, 
especially tliose read iu our schools. On inquiry, I found lie had 
been t’duoatod in the Church Mission School at Tuntania, dn the 
Rev. d. A. Jetter s dme, and Aibscquondy liod learned a litde 
English at Mirxapur, under the Bev. I. Wilson. Samuel, one of. 
our teachers,, brought the youth, and stated that he had long 
known him as being desirous to embrace Cluistianity. The youth 
seemed of a humble yet firm and decisive character, and riiid Lliat 
be had fully come to the determinadon of being a Chrisdan, 
h(‘cauHe he was fully satisfied that only by being so he could go to 
heaven. 

“ Se]*L, *14.—Tills morning, some relatives of the youth Nabin 
Cliandvji Ghose, who come to mo on the 19th, and whom T had 
sent with our native Chrisdan, Samuel, to llaspunge, canio to 
inquire for him. Tiiey said that the people of their casto blamed 
them very much for having let their relative go amongst Chris- 
1 told them that I had sent him to llaspunge; but on 
rocollicting several instances in which iuqjiirers had never been 
heard anything more of, when tlieir relatives obtained possession 
of them, 1. tliought it best to convoy him from HaspiingG to 
another village privately ; and accordingly sent a native Christian 
idr that purpose. Cases have frequently occurred in which young 
men have h. cn very cruelly treated by their friends, when they 
I-nvo jyi fuih-fed a derire to be Cliristians. It i-. cuslointirv to tic 
tbr hands, and to thnny tlic individual into confinenit ui for a 
u ’’h'.jihl - time. Samuel, the catechist, meHiiom d above, 
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_ ^for readers Jiave been made during Oie year; and the 

union of the Chiistion Instmction Society with lie Association 
seems to have promoted tlie interests of both institutions in no 
small degree.” 


The twenty-second report mentions respecting it;— 

“ There are two readers connected with tins branch, viz. William 
and Ahmed, who have carried on their labours witli regulaiity, 
and it is hoped with usefulness, during the yeai-. WUlieun visits 
thirteen families every week, and reads and expounds the Holy 
Scriptures in tlio Hindustani language, to the nativo servants. 
Ahmed attends twelve families weekly, for tho same purpose. 
These readers also continue to employ themselves usefully in dis¬ 
tributing portions of the Holy Scriptures and religious tracts, and 
in holding conversations upon religious subjects among the nativo 
population. One servant, who had regularly hoard ^be Rcripture6 
read for some time past, has recently been baptized and received 
into the Cliristian fold, at tho Old Church.” 


in. A Mission Ijbraky has also been formed by the 
Association, in order to diffuse information respecting^ 
missions among its subscribers. Among its books arc 
the following:— 

“ Noel's Christinn Mi-ssions, two copies: Rhenius’ Memobs; 
South Indian Missionary SJjctclieB, Part II.; Selkirk’s Recollec- 
dfma of Ceylon; Sclioou and fio^^'ther’s Niger Expedition: Tlie 
Tahiliaijs, or Christianity in the South Seas; Walker's Missions 
iii Westoru Africa; Weitbrecht’s Missions in' Bengal, three 
copic,; Willdnson’s North India Missions, three copies; Wil- 
Hams' Missionary Entorprises.” 

Anotlicr plan, with the same object, was adopted— 

With the view of giving information about miosionary opera¬ 
tions, and of exciting a deeper interest in tho cause of misrioDH, 
among tlie Cliristian inhabitants of Oalcutta. the Associatifui hm 
undertaken to ciiculam gratuitonriy 150 copies of ‘ The Chiu'qji 
Missiouury Gh-auer,’ an iniorcbting little periodical pulilisliod 
in l.oudon inontlily. Tliip, the committee feel, wUJ he a charge 
on their fiindn.” 


» 
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^ A Boarding School for Christian children was 
established in 1831— 


“ For the puq )050 of ‘ training up tlie chiklreu of the native 
Christians in tbo knowledge of the doctrines and priictice of tlie 
duties of Christianity.’ In the first year of its existence it con¬ 
tained only thirteen boys; in the second, tlie number had increased 
to fifty, which is to be accounted for by tho fact, that in conse¬ 
quence of the famine of 1833, a great many destitute orphan boys 
wore sent to the school by the magisO’ate of Balasoro and other 
per.soDs. In the report for 1836, the committee expressed a 
hope that ‘ tho Clnistian Institution in connexion with tho esta¬ 
blishment at Mirzapui*, would be tlie means, at no late period, of 
preparing Christian youths as teachers, and helpers in othoi re¬ 
spects to the cause of native educationand it is gratifying to 
know that this hope was not altogether a delusion, for at the 
present time there are six young men acting os teachers in <)ur 
English Missionary seminaries, who have been educated entirely 
in this Christian Institution; and three others, who form a moni¬ 
tor’s class, will soon bo fit to enter on the same work. In 1836, 
the school had considerably increased, for the report states that 
there wero then sixty-fivo ohDdren supported, clothed, and edu¬ 
cated at the expense of the Association; about one-half of thcbi 
wore the children of native Chtistians, the other half wore orphans, 
and thirty-six of thorn were studying the English language.” 


In 1847, the number of scholars, with their studios, 
were reported as follows:— 

“ It now contains twenty-seven pupils, six of whom attend the 
Engli.‘^h school on tbe mission compound, aud twenty-one are 
learning Bengali, and have recently commenced English also, in 
tho Institution. The remaining two youths of the first class read 
the Holy Scriptures, Paradise Regained, Taylor's Ancient His¬ 
tory, Uussell's Modern Europe, and Butler’s Analogy of Religion ; 
algebra emd geometry. Tho second class of four boys, have 
read tlie whole History of Bengal, Poetical English Reader, No.l, 
I>enrrio’s English Grammar (the second time) aud Second Oco 
grapi'y, and are in tbo R\do of Three Ar*lhmGtic ; and in 
Bv-iigi li they road ihe Bible, Keith's Orammar, Fourth Tnst nictor, 
and Tucker’s Histoiy of the Jews. 
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el VO of the pupils wlio were in the scliool a year ago, have 
ncL* that time left the school. Two of them, Daniel and Joshua, 
havo become teachers in the Mission School at Agurparah, where 
they have conducted themselves satisfactorily. Two^ Jacob and 
Timothy, have become servants to native Christian teachers, 
who liave been brought up in tlie school. Threes viz. Mark, 
Anthony, and Obhoy, made no satisfactory progress in their 
studies, and evinced no desire to do so. They were therefore 
not permitted to rejnain longer in the school, partly that they 
might seek employment for their supjiort, and partly to prevent 
the contagion of their example;—of these, Oblioy is engaged os 
an assi.stant to his father, an agriculturist, and the other two are 
still niiemjiloyed. Two have been learning the business of com 
positor in a printing oflQoe; one, Matthew, is servant to the Eev. 
J. F. (ifehonie, and two were removed by their relatives, when 
they had made but little progress.” 


V. This Boarding School is partly incorporated into 
wliat irt now called the Mirzapur Institution. 

‘‘The Enghsh School on the Church Mission premises, under 
the bliperintendence of the liev. James Long, has been token into 
uonnexion with this Association during the post year, and is now 
supported ]>y it. The number of boys in the school amounts to 
about 800. The Committee are pleased to find that tJio elforts of 
the Vcclaiitists have not affected the school, but that, in point 
of attendance, it is now on os efficient a footing as it ever 
wa.^i. The iiistructioii afforded is based on Christian principles; 
and fhe pubjoined stiitcment will show the course of instruction 
puraucfl in the rebpcctivo rlassos. 

RTU1>1£6 OF TOE MIR7.APDR INSTITUTION. 

“ OUuB. Bible—Butler’e Amalogy—Campbell’s Pleasures of 
Hope Taylors Ancient History—Euclid—Algebra—Composi¬ 
tion 

CUiiti. Ilorntj’s Evidences of Christianity—Bible—Cow- 
prrs Pooms—Goldsmiths England—Goldsmiih’s Rome—the 
Second Goograpliy—English (irammnr—Outlines of Etymology 
— Euclid and Arithmetic—^Introduction to Meebanios and As¬ 
tronomy. 

*'The Coniniittcc have to state that tlio Monday of ovoiy 
month i. fixed for the examinution of tho studios of the past 
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and they would here remark that the attendance of 
friends on such occasions is considered veiy desirable, as calcu¬ 
lated to afford encouragement to the students, and os bringing 
under observation the working of a very important department of 
the Association’s laboiu'S.” 


The attention of the Society is directed more to this 
English school than to the vernacular ones; for of the 
latter the result of experience has been less favourable. 


“The advancement of the pupils has been much prevented by 
many being obliged to leave school at an early age to seek em¬ 
ployment, and others leaving early to learn English. The studies 
of the boys are s imil ar to those of the other schools. The very pre¬ 
valent desire of the natives in Calcutta to learn Englisli, in a 
great measure prevents the vernacular schools attaining the 
standard they ought to do, for it generally happens that, as soon 
as a pupil has become enabled to read end write Bengali, he 
abandons the study of it, and seeks admission into an li^nglish 
school. Even in this case, however, the operations of the Asso¬ 
ciation ai'0 beneficial, inasmuch as thereby many childi'en ore 
encouraged to commence acquiring an education in their own 
language, one!, having made some progress in the study of that, 
n desire to loom English aiises in the mind, and is in many 
instances carried into effect, by the pupil obtaining admission 
into an English school.” 


VI. A Girls' School has from the commencemeDb 
been supported by the Association, and has given Biblical 
instruction to many native females, who now, in their 
iiifluence over their husbands and children, show tlie 
benefits of what they have received. 

“ 'The piipil.'^ are the daughters cf native Christians in Colcuua 
and tlio southern villages, who, in order to eusiue their regular 
attendauco and efficient progress, are boarded on the mi‘jgion 
premises, being placed under the immediate clunge of (lie • 
rhiijt, -rohn Muttoor, and his wife. 

“The First Class of sis. gilds read in Bengali—tlu? New Testa¬ 
ment and poiu of the Old—the Fourth Jnsiructor— (reo- 
graphy— end Bible and Gospel TIistory. They have commitUid 
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w^ kory tbe first twenty-tliree Psalms—the Collects for all tho 
Sundays in the year—and the Clnirch Catechism—also, the geo¬ 
graphy of the four quarters of the globe, with enlarged details of 
Palestine and Hindustan, sixty-six pages 12mo-—and tho whole 
of the Catechism of the Bible and Gospel History, 100 pages. 
This class also reads Scripture Lessons in English, and has com¬ 
mitted to memory all the Divine Songs of Dr. Watts. They also 
write on slates.” 


VII. Preaching Chapels have been erected at the 
expense of the Association in tlie neighbourhood of 
Mirzapur. 

The subscriptions to tliis Association, which amount 
to more tlian 4000 rupis annually, have been raised 
through the agency chiefly of tho lady collectors; and it 
has received much valuable aid from various members of 
tbe East Indian community. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


(European jTfmale (^rpftaii asplum. 

Lusiiington states: ‘‘ This most interesting institu¬ 
tion owes its origin to the vigilant benevolence of tho 
Eev. Mr. Thomason. The destitute condition of the 
female orphans of European soldiers belonging to king’s 
regiments in this country, having attracted his notice 
and commiseration, Mr. Thomason took an opportunity 
of calling tho attention of the public to their generally 
distressing case, and pointed out the iguoranoe, neglect, 
or cruelty of which, at their tendorest age, they were, t(;o 
frequently, tho victims. That, deprived of tlicir natural 
protectors, and left to the casual mercy of successive in¬ 
dividuals, if they happily escaped the dangers of infancy, 
they were then constantly exposed to the corrupting 
influence of scenes of profligacy, until arrived at ma¬ 
turity, and familiarised with vice, they irrecoverably 
gave themselves up to dissolute habits. To preserve 
such friendless children from contamination, and to 
afford them the advantage of kind treatment and decent 
educati(»n, Mr. Thomason proposed to the community tho 
establishment of tlie Eemale Orphan Asylum. 

In the confidence that encouragement would be given 
to tlie plan, ten female orj)hHns were taken from the 
b6th regiment, and placed, on tlu- 1st of duly. 181 li, 
under the core of a mistress, in a house on the Circulai' 
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and the public sympathy, aided by the allowance 
of three rupis per mensem, granted by Governpient for 
each orphan,® soon provided the means for a permanent 
eHtablisliment. Donations and subscriptions poured in. 
Within two years from the period above mentioned, nearly 
14,000 rupis had been received in donations, and above 
7000 in monthly subscriptions. An additional number 
of children liaving been admitted, it became necessai’y to 
remove them to a new situation, the premises originally 
occupied being now too small for their accommodation. 
Tho managers of the institution, therefore, encouraged 
bv the countenance so liberally manifested by the public, 
ventured to purchase, on mortgage, a capacious house 
and grounds for tlie sum of d7,00U rupis. The number 
of chddron was at this time augmented to twenty-six; 
within a year it rose to thirty-four, most of them of a tender 
age, one liaving been received at the age of jEifteen days, 
and another before she was a week old. The list has 
continued to increase until it has risen to seventy-six." 

Mrs. Sherwood established the first Bcgimental School 
in India, for the daughters of soldiers, at her own ex¬ 


pense : lier success was so great, that the plan was 
adopted by Government, and thus a class of Europeans 
was trained up, wlio took root in the country.*' 

Thi.s institution has been greatly indebted to the 
zeal and benevolence of Bishop Middleton, Sir J. 
bli«’.olls, Lady Bcntinck, and Mrs. Dealtry. The annual 
expenditure averaged about £1000, and the number of 
cliildrcn bos been about sixty: during the last twenty 
years tlie uumher of deaths in the institution lias not 
exceeded twenty-four. Some of the pupils have been 
useful as teachers in native schools, others as son'niits 
to ladies, and many have been married to resiiectable 


^ 'J’liis allowjinco was oftorwarde ooumiuied for a <;onHolidatcd 
donation of por iMcnscm. 
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_ ;men in Calcutta. Application has been made to 

England for the services of a married clergyman, who, 
besides being chaplain to the asylum, would also have a 
parochial charge in tho neighbourhood. This institution 
sustained a severe loss in 1834, in the death of the 
Rev. J. Edmonds.* 


» He attended it twice a-daj, and wae indefatigable in Ms 
exertions among tho pupils. Mr. Edmonds has been called 
“ tho soldiers’ friend,” and no man in Calcutta haff ever been more 
useful among that class of persons; ho sympathised with them, 
and, from his own past expevieuoe, could appreciate their diffi¬ 
culties and their temptations. Mr. Edmonds went to Africa as a 
missionary along with Dr. Yauderkemp, and afterwards proceeded 
to Calcutta, where he was appointed by tho Rev. D. Brown to 
tlio Free School. 
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This institution was established in 1846^ when tlie 
following prospectus was issued : 

TJie Calcutta High School, wluch was established in 
and which, for some years, gave promise of success, 
has, for the last few years, been gradiiully but rapidly 
oil the decline, insomuch that tlie Committee have been 
obliged to come to the painftil deteimination of closing 
the school, and, according to the terms of tlie tnist- 
dood, .of neding tho property into the hands of the 
Venerable tho Archdeacon. 

The failure of the High School may be attiibuted to 
three causes:— 

Ist. The want of an endowment, which the founders 
of tlic school, from the beginning, declared to he essen¬ 
tial to its success, as indeed it lias proved to he; because, 
from this want, it has been out of tho power of the 
Committee to provide a rector and masters, (lualifiod 
in all Inspects for the institution. 

2ndly. J he absence of a suflSciontly defined principle, 
which has occasioned the school to depart fartlior and 
further from tho design of its founders, and has consider¬ 
ably diminislied its efficiency. 

drdly. The establishment of large schools, enabled by 
endowment and otbor means, to give instruction on lower 
n^rms tliau was practicable in the TTigh B<djool, viz., 
La Martiniero, St. Xaviers College, &c. 

J'or these reasons, tlie High bool lous failed ; and 
its iiuildiugs, with other property, uit in the hands of 


ST. PAUL 8 SCHOOL. 

^^^ti&^rchdeacon. The object of this prospectus is to 
draw the attention of all who are interested in sound 
education throughout India, to measures, which the 
Archdeacon, and the clergy whom ho has consulted, 
feel to be a matter of the liighest moment. 

The growing importance of the British possessions in 
the East, and the rapid and continual increase of the 
Christian population, demand tliat education should be 
conducted on a higher scale than has been iiithorto 
required. As countries grow in importauco and civili¬ 
sation, there is always a demand for superior education ; 
schools gi’adually give riso to colleges; and tlie day 
cannot be far distant, when a college for granting degrees 
must be established in this country. 

India will not, any more than other countries, always 
look elsewhere for hor clergy, her barristers, her physi¬ 
cians, ivnd her surgeons. But, before a college can bo of 
any real service, schools must be established, to prepare 
young men for those higher branches of e<lncation, 
which are embraced in a collegiate course of study. 

buch a school the High bchool was intended to be, 
but it has failed; and it is felt, that now is tlio time, 
when an institution of a higher grade, and upon a firmer 
basis, ought to be established. 

For the oairying out of those objects, it is proposed: 

1st. To procure a duly qualified head master from one 
of the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin. 

5ind. To form a Boarding Establishment, under tlic 
immediate superintendence of the rector, or one of the 
masters. 

3rd. To conduct the school on-the principles of the 
Church of England, and to place it under the immediate 
supervision of tlie Bisliop, the Archdeacon, and the . 

I'u elleci. tliis, a great effo't will be n. cc^-urv. inas¬ 
much m large funds will be requir. d, and tht i: fore ihis 
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al is made to the clerical and lay members of the 
Church of England; and, considering that there is at 
present no public school in this diocese, based and 
conducted upon the principles of that Church, it is 
confidently hoped that they will come forward, tind, both 
by their contributions and exertions, aid in the establish¬ 
ment of a school, which may at some future time take 
the same position in India, as public schools in England. 


Fundamental Resolutions. 

1st. That a school bo established, on the principles of the 
Church of hingldnd, and he called St Paul’s School. 

2Md. J hat tlio object of//iw Institution be, to provide a suitable 
education on the most moderate terms, and, at the same time, to 
maintain the connexion heUveeii soiuid religion and u'^cful lcm*n- 
ing ; and, for this purpose, instruction in the doctrines find duties 
of Christianity, as taught by the United Church of England and 
Ireland, shall bo given, in combination with a literary, scientific, 
and commercial education; and, with a view to the permanence 
of the Institution on this basis, all the masters, (except the 
teachers of Oriental literatiure and the foreign modern languages,) 
shall ho memhors of tlie Established Church of England and 
Ireland. 

Srd. That the course of education shall include the Classics, 
English Literature and Composition, Geography, Civil and Eccle- 
siastictti History, Modem Languages, Mathematics, Natural 
History and Pltilosophy, Drawing, and such other useful leoiTiing 
as Hie Con\miitoe, hereafter appointed, shall, from time to time, 
deter mi lie. 

4th. Tliat tlie Olfice-bcarers and Committee of Mauagemont 
consiiit. ot Clerical and Lay members of the Church of England, 
being sbarehoMfla; the clergy, resident in and near Calcutta, 
(thus qualified,) being ex-offime mombevH, and six lay members 
being solc'.'ted by tho body of shar<diolders from their number. 

5th. That, in order to carry out tins scheme, a sum of money 
be raised by transferable shares of 200 rupis cacl). 

ath. That the geii. ry bo invited to give donations, iii fm thcranoe 
of the .-anio object. 

7th. 'J’hfii, with a view to ensure pormi'ijonce, tl>u unioutit 
roist I by .■slnuos and donations he invested and allowed to acen- 
mulute, uiU • u suffieitat :>um be raised for the oudowmiuit of flio 
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b^^i^^stership of the School; that, should the plan of emlow- 
Inent not be successful, all donations to the Endowment Fund bo 
returned to the donors or their executors; and that, on the closing 
of the accounts in this event, the funds be divided among the 
shareholders, according to their respective shares. 

8th. That Day Scholarships, to bo held for a period not 
exceeding seven years, bo founded, in the ratio of one scholarship 
for each original certificate of eight sliares, or for any three 
holders of tliree shares of original certificates, and the privilege of 


nomiuatlng to them be possessed by those shareholders, in the 
order in which they have paid for their sharesT. 

Any Society or individual presenting or bequeathing not less 
tliau 10,000 rupis to the School, or funding the same, and appro¬ 
priating the interest of it to the use of the School, shall he 
entitled in perpetuity to have one youth boarded, clothed, and 
educated, free of all expense. The right of nomination to be 
secured to the party or parlies investing such a sum, and to their 
heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns in perpetuity. 

Otli. TTiat, as it must necessarily take some time to raise tlie 
siuu necessary for the endowment, and it is desirable that tho 
School should open with as little delay as possible, a sum of 
money, to the amount of 9600 nipis, V.e raised by annual, quarterly, 
or monthly .^subscriptions, in order to provide for the salary of 
tho liead master for two ys;arF, at the rate of 400 rupis per month. 

lOth. That all privileges, recorded in favour of sharolioIOcrs, 
.subscribers, and donors, commence from the opening of the 


School. 


HENRY THOMAS, Secretary."' 


The Rev. J. Kidd, of Oxford, is the principal. 


The statistics of the school in 1847 were as follow:— 

East Indians, sixty-six certain ; Armenians, tweiUy-oue; .lew.s, 
f \v>: Pursi t33, two ; Mohammctlan, one ; Roman Catholics, about 
one-sjxth; Europeans, (not all quite pure) fifty-one; Number of 
hoyR whose pareiits i<>sid»’ in Calcuttn., liiB. Most of the reniainilcr 
roniefrom Peuaugto tho oast, and not from (be Upper Proviuora. 

of boarders, forty-seven, none but (.'hnstians; fittccu 
li’.arning Greek. 

Scut (hree boys to Ui-.hop’s hetw’cer; Mon4i, 1846. an- 

Ms)- h, l > t7 / , 

■.ri»e average ag(' .-f tl.o hoys Is twrlvo. 'fho parcujt^ me (jbieUy 
alorko employed iu Uaicuttu, and indigo planters. 





Calcutta Jnfant ^cftool ^ocictp^ 

An Infant School Society was founded in 1833, at 
tho episcopal residence, Calcutta: tlic Governor-General 
was elected patron, a committee of thirteen clergymen 
and eleven laymen was appointed, and application was 
made to England for a master and mistress. In the course 
of four months, 4603 rupis were subscribed to tho object. 
Mr. and Mrs. Perkins were sent out from England. 
In 1835, an examination of the pupils of a model 
infant school, which had been opened in Calcutta, was 
held at tho Town Hall, at which the Bishop presided, 
and expressed himself greatly pleased at tho progress 
made by the children from the age of two to live. Mr. 
Perkins was engaged in training masters and mistresses 
for otlier schools. The second report states:— 

** In July, 1835, on attempt was made to apply tho system to 
native infants, through tlicrmedium of the EnghBh language, as 
mentioned in last report. After a few months’ trial, however, it 
was found to he an iinsuecossful mode of insti'ucting native 
children of so Under an age. Tlu^ f^ommittea appointed hvo 
of titcir Dumhor to report as to the of the failure, and, as It 
had been necessary to relinquish th. . diool, requested them to 
institute an inquiry, in order to a* - rtaiii whether any other 
mode of teaching nHUve infnnts rouid adopted, with a prospect 
of Hucocss. The re^jit of llicse gefolemon suggested tho pro¬ 
priety of re-establishing the school, and conveying the instruotions 
of Mr. Perkiop, tlrrough the medium of a native Lenrhor, in the 
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language. This was accordingly acted upon as 
little delay as possible. A native teacher was engaged, lessons 
were prepared by ^ir. Perkins, and the names of the objects 
or hgiu-es represented in the Losson Cards printed in Bengali 
characters. This school was opened on the 1st May last, with 
an attendance of seventeen children ; but after going on for Uiree 
or four months, with a fluctuating but generally small attendance, 
it was found that tlio native teacher, employed under Mr. Perlfins, 
took no interest in the system further than as it aflbrded liim 
a means of augmenting his income by bringing to this school 
a few children whom he taught elsewhere, and for whoso in¬ 
struction he was otherwise paid. It also hoconic apparent that 
the situation was not one in which any considerable mimhor of 
native children could ho collected, and the Committee resolved to 
try another school for native infants exclusively, under somewhat 
different aifangements, ’ and at first more entirely under Mr. 
Perkins’s personal management in the Chitpur rood. A favour¬ 
able lornlity having been discovered, tho use of a school-room 
belonging to Bahu Goiu mohun Addy was kindly and gratuitously 
olVered to the Society. Mr. Perkins opened this school on tlio 
23rd of November last, ^dtli an attendance of twenU-eight chil¬ 
dren hetweeu two and seven } t ars of age. Since the commence- 
ment, the attendance has gone on gradually increasing, and the 


average number of children who come to the uohool daily is uow 
between seventy and eighty, while the names on tlio list amount 
to about liO cliildren, and the place ha^ been foiiiid too small 
to coritain them with comfort to the teacher at this season. 

“ During the past year, sLx young men have been instructed by 
Mr. Perkin.s, sufliciently to enable them to lake charge of small 
schools, only one of whom has been as j'et employed in infant 
eduejition. The state of ibe funds lias quite prevented your 
Committee from establishing more schools in diflbrent [)art8 of 
tlje city and suburbs of Calcutta, and coiiso(]Ui ntly it bus heem 
impossible to turn the services of such of tho^e young men as 
were av'ailahlo, to any account: they have thercroro been obliged 
to turn their attention to other avocations." 


Tlio ?uliscriptious and donations for I 806 ann-uinted 
to 47*^0 lupiB. 

" The oi)joct of the Infant School system to form the Imbits, 
and to instruct the mind, at a pc^’iod when oiu* iietiircs arc most 
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and most easily impressed with either good or evil; 
by the influence of early instruction, communicated very 
much in the form of amusement, and thus rendered a source of 
pleasure, we may hope the matured man may be rendered sub¬ 
servient to the great objects for wjiich he was created—con¬ 
stituted a happier being in this world, and fitted for more 
exalted capabilities of enjoyment in tho world to come.” 


In 1889, the Society was dissolved, owing to tJie 
removal of Mr. Perkins from Calcutta, and the want of a 
proper person to superintend tho working of the system. 
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Cninitta ^ocietp foi* i^atibe 

jfemale ®liucatto«» 

The condition of Hindu females has been often de¬ 
picted by JEuropeans: we shall give a description of it 
now from the pen of a Hindu, read at a meeting of the 
Society for the Acquisition of Useful Knowledge, held 
in the Sanskrit jCollege Hall, Calcutta, January, 1830. 
It showa that the educated natives are awaking to a 
feeling of the degradation of their women. 

“ Woman, who was allotted to man as his inseparahln com¬ 
panion during his joiimoy through life, to parti(*ipate his dangers 
and sorrows, to alleviate his distresses, and share his joys and 
happiness, leads indeed a wretched life in lids country. Penned 
up in hf»r eternal prison-house, she is doomed to pass her days in 
miseiy and confinement. Condemned to moulder away her fair 
fonn, which is all delicacy, under one cheerless sun, and among 
the self-samo objects that greeted lier eye when she first saw 
light, she is sentenood to perform all the degi-ading offices ot 
a cook and a scullion at onco. Her occupations during the day 
are confined to those of a low menial. A Hindu woman lises 
early ©very morning, and, after performing all the sei vilo functions 
ot* a common drudge in civilised coimtries, such as swcophig the 
house, and cleaning tlie metallic vessels and disbos that are used 
hy the Himlus instead of china ware and glass, as by the F.mo- 
poans, she bathes herself; iffie t])en goes to the kitchen, and 
cooks for her husband and relatives. 

“ The Hindu men suppns*" women were born only to minister 
to their comforts and luxunos, and consider that mnii is absolute 
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only over tbo fishes of the sea, the fowls of the air, and 
the beasts of the forest, hut over the female world. The hushnnds 
look \ipou their vivos as household slaves, and treat them with a 
degree of siiperciliou^^ness, which even the sultan of Tiirkistan 
does not show towards his meanest serf. Indeed, it inspires one 
with mingled emotions of pity and indignation, to see how they 
trample upon women—‘ those sweet flowers, that are placed here 
to heighten tl}e complexion of natm’o/ 

“ The only ambition which they seem to bo actuated by, is to 
gain the name of a good ooolc; and indeed she is looked upon, in 
tlio limited circle in which she moves, as a woman of no ordinary 
uccomplishinents. Tliey are entirely debUtuU> of all those refined, 
intcUectutti attainments, wdiich render woman doubly amiable, 
makes her society a delightful refuge from the thrall and tedium 
of Inisineas, and adds double forre to the resistless and captivating 
clianus of beauty.” 

Among the difflculties which the cause of Female 
Fducaticvu has had to contend with in Bengal, the early 
mairiages of the females are among the most prominent, 
as injnnous to both males and females. Wo give, from 
the ‘"Hindu Intelligencer” of 1847, a letter written by 
a native showing the evils of this: he writes:— 

“ I am by birth a Brahman of the order call'd Kalin, a sot of 
nnm remorkiihle for the abominable orime of pohgarny. At tliB 
^^arjy age of fifteen, when I }»ad but .just acquired .'^omo of the 
rmliiurnlB of scioiicc, I was forced by my father, the vcnorablo 
author of my present miseries, to marry a girl of thirteen. Two 
years after my maniage, I left school, having signalised my-clf us 
an un^ oLtrollabk trmint und a rich blockhead. 

“T-.et not vour young readers, Mr. Editor, to whom the fios- 
se‘j-iou uf u :^wLot companion u.]>peajrs as ‘ the foretaste ot the 
jow< of heaven,’ tijijik this change in my character an strange 
or uniiuluriil ; for who is there that, having mice t;»et€d tho 
juvstcrious sweets of lov’c, cun make up his mind to retrace iho 
ard'ioub rUth of learning? The next your I hciiomo the father of 
a s«)n : nnd my poor fond old father, on whom 1 so long dc[ unded, 
vviiliout at ail thinking of the future, departed fr^na this world, 
leoving me exposed tn a ‘sea oi tnmblcs.’ trom this time, 
Ibrfctmo bus never smiled upon me. I am now btdow twenty, and 
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of a family, in tlie most ^^Tetohed condition imaginable. 
I am destitute of learning, destitute of friends, destitute of money ; 
in a word, destitute of every comfort that makes a man happy 
in society. • 

“ T cannot refrain from bursting into tears, when I reflect on the 
wi-ctchcd condition in which my countrywoTneu are sunk, and the 
hrutal treatment they receive at the hands of their husbands. 
As woman i.s extracted from man, or composed of ‘ bono of bis 
bone, and flesh of his flesh,’ so ought all men to love their wives 
as their bodies. He that loveth bis wife, lovetli himself; but it is 
strange to say, that the people of tliis land of superstition and 
piTjudice, instead of nourishing and cherishing theii* own flesh, 
haie it entirely. 

“ A wife among our companions is considered in no other light 
than an object of cnj)idity, and a tool for performing the drudgery 
of domestic offices. Hence, no sooner is a Hindu married, tlnm 
bo thinks himself blessed, not because he is coupled witli a Iteing 
t j whom he could impart tho secrets of liis licurt, and get tlie 
worldly calamities to a certain extent mitigated, by enjoying 
ber companionsliip, but because he is supplied with a‘person 
tlirongh whose agency he is enabled to discharge tiio duties of 
a svvec]>€r, a cook, a scullion, and a water-bearer. And it is 
shocking to relate, th»it tlie slightest ue^igeuoo of one of these 
many works, is visited with heart-bnniiiig, .scoldings, and sjino- 
times with correction. How people, like other earthly favours, 
abuse this ‘ Heaven’s last, best gift,’ I am at a loss to lliink ! 
Women are naturally of a delicate frame, and their heart is kind 
and guileless, but the menial labours to which they are subjected, 
and the moral darkness in which they are suflbrud to remain 
in tills country, produce contrary efiects on the functions both of 
their bodies and minds. Though they aro equal, nay, in somo 
re.'^pects, superior to men, especially in memoiy and docility, still 
they are cruelly prohilu'tod by their ill-jndging paronu aiul guard¬ 
ians, fro*m cuUivuting th^'ir mental faculties, unda- llu* false 
irniu*;saioi^ and bugbear, that, in tho event of their gaining 
uoquaiutanco with letters, they ^vill lose their husbands, or find 
01 •i.'ortunity to cany on amorous oommerco with foreign lovers, 
by means of wiitton intimations. How fallacious and absurd are 
those grounds of ohjoctions to fti uilt! eulighumment. a person 
possessed of the smallest amount of common seriso can easily 
perceive. On ihe contrary, the dtnial of eduoatiou to tlicm 
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of more than half of the crimes with which they 
arc charged — 


‘ A soul without mstruction, like a pile, 
Without inhabitants, to min runs.’ 


*‘Our enlightened young bahus talk of this and that, and mnke 
much noiifo, in and out of the meti’opolis, respecting the refor¬ 
mation of religion, manners, and customs of tlieir fathci*land, and 
in furtherance of wliich they spare neither labour nor money: 
but what have they yet done in regard to the moral regeneration 
of the females of their native soil ? They may possibly say, 
in reply, that there is no unanimity among the Hindus, conse¬ 
quently they find none to co-operate with them in this noVile 
Hudertakiuj^; but what obstruction lies in tlie way to their 
e ducating their own faiiiili* over whoiu they have every control? 
If they will hut cominouco education '^ith ihcir respective female 
kindred, llien the evil complained of will gi-adually ho rcuioved. 
For my part, 1 would hail the day with real pleasure, on wlii(!h I 
>luill see our oriental females benefited by the lights id' education, 
hec' Tue poli^*ied in their manners, habits, and worshij), in com¬ 
mon ^vith their occidental 8i-»tcrs, the one true and living God, in 
wliom * we live and move and have oui* being.’ 

“I conclude this letter, by presenting to the]*nhlic the following 
roninvks, illustrative of the daily duties which the aufiutunate 
w'omen of this countiy are obliged to perform. 

“ A Hindu w'oman rises from her bed early iu the morning, in 
Ih.e midst of the repetition of the names of some 6f the popular 
deities, that the day may prove auspicious to her. She (* copies 
the fird ]»firt of the morn in swerping and cleaning the dj/lbreut 
chambers of her huRhand’s house, and in washing tin- kitchen 
utcn.'.ils and copper basons used in the worship of the domestic 
godii. At eight eli<* ]»e!fornix her bathing, and after spending 
u l’a’.v min ore ^ in devoMon and prayer, makes preparation of things 
nc«M'ss'irv to culinar^ 1 * 1117 ) 0803 , and then oiigag*.=? herself in 
c(»okiiig. ^Tulst she is thus engaged, if her child cries, there is none 
to (pilot him, AC, that b1»c is consti’oined, much to her iucouve* 
nionce t'ud tiviuble, to attend to doulda duties, thi dandling of tlic 
infaul and the supplying of fuel to thi' lo arth. Wlien (lio 
•. ictuals ai'c dreas'id, she distrihuteR them to tiic mule ar-d female 
laeml^cis (jf l.''r fain'dy sncctjerhvely, and wlial remronh aftor Uiia 
(<i^tribution she takes for lierHoU. it is also accessary to nnuirk. 
tlial the beet portion '*f the food is allotted t(j the mtilcs, and tho 
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4rt is rGserved for the females. After the dinner is over 
resumes the irksome office of cleaning the dislies and other 
vessels jiertaining to the kitchen. Then comes her time of 
relaxation, wliich lasts about an hour. Between 4 and 5 p.m. 
she goes to a ueighboui*ing tank, to perform the act of washing 
her 1)ody, and, in return, biiugs a jar full of water, with which 
she cleans the rooms of her house in the same manner ns she 
does in the morning. 

“Before the night falls, she becomes busy in preparing the 
wicks of her liouse-lamps, and decking her own and her husband’s 
bed. In the evening she gives herself up to meditation and 
prayer. When tliat is done, she again involves herself in cooking 
the night’s repast, w’hich being ready, she disposes of like the 
day meal; soon after this she goes to the pantry, and inspects 
what part of the provisions is consumed, and what is left for 
future use. If she sees any of the necessaries, such as oU, salt, 
&c., is w^anting in (he store, she reports it to her consort, for 
a supply for tlio moiTow. 

“ Prior to her retiring to rest, slie awakes lier child to give 
him nourishment. She then paints his eyelids with hdjal, or 
a kind of blix-k substance, that the little infant may not bo seized 
with watery diseases in his eyes, and then lulls him to sleep. 

“ WJion the child is put to sleep, she retires, amidst iJic invo¬ 
cation of the tutelar gods: she then prays.to her Ishtadeb, or the 
god whom she particidorly adores, to j)rote(^t Lor little one, her 
husband, and herself. 

“An Ex-studknt of tue Hoohli College.” 


The T.adies’ Society for Native Female Education was 
established in 1824, at the suggestion of the Committee 
of the Churcli Missionary Society. Great success liad 
Vx-en previously obtained in the instruction of females, 
through tlie indefatigahJe exertions of Miss Cooke (now 
Mrs. Wilson). 

The Marchioness of Hastings afforded groat oncou* 
ragement to tJie establishment of these schools; she not 
only patronised them at tiie commencemeDt. hut gave 
work to Ik dnrie bv the children, and a f'W days before 
her dupariure from Iiidni, visited in person uir'st ol flu* 
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inspected the classes, commending those 
"made the greatest proficiency, and encouraged thorn 
hy rewards. The parents were much attracted by her 
ladyship's goodness, in visiting lanes and gulleys, where 
Eurojioaus are scarcely ever seen, and were won by her 
land and condescending notice of their children. In June, 
1821 , a general examination of the first and second classes 
of all the fcnialo schools took place, at the* Mission 
House at Mirzapur. When public notice was given, it 
was not known that the day fixed for the examination 
was a noted Hindu holiday; a very small attendance 
was consequently expected : in this instance, however, 
the children were allowed to do as they pleased, and out 
of one hundi'cd and twenty requested to attend, not more 
than ten were absent, five of whom were ill. The first 
classes were able to read with case “ the Tract on Female 
Education/' bv a learned pandit, rather a difficult book, 
from the number of Sanskrit phrases in it. Others read 
in books of fables, and in Watts’s Cateciiism, translated 
into Bengali; tbeir needlework was then shown, and the 
composure and seeming dehght with wliich the little 
creatures went through tlie task, seated at the feet of 
llujir kind patronesses, much exceeded what had been 
anticipated. Kewai*ds were di.^tributed, fi'om a stock 
left by Lady Hastings, Sevent^ien months previous to 
this (examination, none of these children, nor tlu young 
women who had qualified themselves as teachers, knew a 
letter of the nq huhf^.. nor could (lioy have hcon per¬ 
suaded to enter the hou.se of a European. The idea of 
lemTiing to bow they rcductanily received, regarding it; as 
(h grading; but, aftur a tauie, Uie inquiry was, “ WTiat, 
no work to-dny ?' This aitooi.i feeling wu^ more or less 
apparent; a gild, eleven years old, began to ii:-lruct 
her two elder sisters at home; and, in another (jiiarti v of 
the town,, a child of the earac age taught her lilLle sister. 
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only six years old, to repeat nearly the whol 
Watts’s Catechism. 

In December, 1825, the female children Y-ere examined 
in the Chareli Mission Library, Mirzapur: specimens of 
needlework and writing were exhibited, which afforded 
very pleasing testimony of their improvement, and it was 
with peculiar pleasure that one little girl, about three 
years old, was observed, when brought to Lady Amhei*st, 
to repeat correctly tlio Lord’s Prayer in her own native 
language; others had committed to memory the com- 
mandmimts, and several could repeat con-ectly the whole 
of a little book on the Principles of the Christian 
Religion. 

Mrs. Wilson furnished the following observations 
on the course of the labours of tbe Society: Ihe 
children afford us, on the whole, much gratification, and 
make tolerable progress, and could they be placed 
under Christian teachers instead of heathens, uo doubt 
thev would be m<iro regular in their nttendonco, and 
make corresponding improvement. T believe our Female 
S(‘hools are doing much in a general way towards bring¬ 
ing us better accjuuyjited with tbe Ifindus and not 
only arc the prejudices against teaching females giving 
.wav, but a very J(;cided preference is now manifested 
in favour of tlie object. The parents of tlie children arc 


ohiefiy poor, and always ignorant. Calling, the other 


day, ut a school, .1 was delighted with two little sisters, 
one Poiir, the other five years old; they stood up, as if to 
exhibit iheir attoiniuonts, and repeated Beverol little 
liymns which they had committed to memory. On my 
reniiirkiug they were good children, and, by coming to 
8o]in(d {‘Aery day, would seem read well, the t»eoplc 
observed, ‘ And their parent3..rtrf) very wise, for they suj. 
if ihe girls do not come iitily, we are to fetch them and 
beat 1 geuerhily find the tcaci'CTs very inaiton- 
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report for 1833 states:— 




“Tho only new opening during the past year in connexion 
with the Ladies’ Society is a native girls’ school at tins place, 
(Calcutta.) On a suitable person presenting herself for the em¬ 
ployment of superintendent, several ladies resident on that side 
of the river, and who were already members of the Ladies’ Society, 
immediately came forward with their contributions for the sup¬ 
port of a school. 

“ There are upwards of 700 childi*en in the different schools in 
connexion with the Ladies’ Society, who are receiving instruction 
suited to their years, on Cliristian principles, vix. Central School, 
MOO—Mirzapur, fifty—Kulna, fifty—Burdwan, eighty—Banciira, 
from twenty to tliirty—Krishnagar, sixteen—NuddGa,fiom twenty 
to tliirty—Patna, thirty—Benares, eighty to ninety—Allahabad, 
twenty-three—Sibpur, forty—and from Miimt no account has bc'en 
received, tljough it is known a girls’ school exists, supported from 
conti-ibutioDo raised at tho btation.” 


Mrs. Hepworth, Irom Allahabad, writes in 1837 :_ 

“ I have HMen no essential good arise from this work : what is 
learned in tlie school is unlearned at homo by their pai-cnts, and a 
final stop j)iit by early raairiages. However, their morals are very 
much improved, and they are allowed to take their Testament 
with them ; to some of them, under God’s blessing, it may prove 
the savour of life unto life.” 

TherintJi report states, respectii^ Mrs. Sandys’ school 
at Mirzapur:— 

“The female school on the Church Mission premises liai’ 
had an oui.iidance of from fifty to sixty children, during 
the |,a.st year, llicso are divided into six classes, in the Jirst 
of w},i.*h are nine girL who read parte of U:c Kew Te.^tamcnt, 
commit to memmy Watts’s Catechism and Hymns, and wiito 
on -l.'Uos. In the necvinl are eight girls, who read Bible History, 
loam to write their own language, and lo repeat catf chism? 
'Vlw Hard and fourth classes of twenty, read the catechism, and 
die reim-inder learning vhe elements of the language, TTion 
is now besides, a class of female adults, fom in number, all of 
whojn are eandidutes for baptism. This class learns the cuic-^ 
chism and hymns. It is usual for tim chilthcn to join in repeat- 
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Jj^^Lord’s Prayer, and in singing a hymn before dismiS 
, in which they appear to take pleasui-o. One of the little 
girls who has been a regular attendant, and is among the most 
advanced, has profitably employed some of her leisure hours at 
home, in teaching her father to read the catechism. One married 
young woman, wlio, when a little gii-1, was instructed in one of 
Mrs. Wilson’s fii*st schools, having, during the past year, lived in 
the neighbourhood, has attended the school regularly, and appears 
to take delight in reading the books which she had learned w’hen 
a child.” 


This interesting little school, under Mrs. Sandys, has 
been going on us usual. Miss Barlow, who had tem¬ 
porary eliarge of it, speaks of it iu encouraging terms. 
The following is her I'eport:— 


“I have much pleasure iu attempting to give you a brief 
accoimt of the Mirzapiu* Heathen Girls’ School. Since 1 have 
been engaged in it, the weekly number has averaged forty, of 
whom nine read in the Gospels, and about the same number in 
the Bnef Histoiy of the Bible; the otliers are either in the 
alphabet or spelling classes. The gu'ls who read seem few com¬ 
pared with those in the lower classes; but it is not at all surpris¬ 
ing, when you become aware of the constant change. I believe 
that although the number does not vary from what it was when I 
first took chai'ge of them, ^et not more than half of the children aie 
the same. The progress these dear little girls moke is slow, in 
comparison with the orphans, which is easily accounted for, when 
we remember the prejudicial influence they are under when away 
from school; hut many of them are not only willing to be in 
airucted, but take great interest in hearing of the things concern¬ 
ing tlieir eternal welfare. I have indeed often been cheered and 
surprised at tlic clearness of understanding and degree of feeling 
manifested, when I liav(- questioned them on the subject of the 
only way of salvation. 1 am sorry to ol)serve, however, that 
within the last month several of the most hopeful little girls have 
not appeared, and on my asking why they did not come, the oidv 
utiswor T received wjts, that their parents feared to permit them. 

I rejoice to toll you I have been much n ore encouraged than 1 
hoped to have been when I first commt need this delightful wi>ik 
in India, and although invisible to Laman eyes, I do trust that 
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their 'svork, anti have not more than two or three 
word I can believe. Notwithstanding all the 
checks that are employed, it seems next to impossible to 
keep them actively engaged among the cliildren, during 
the hours they are in the school. Again, holidays and 
pujns have a very bad effect upon the minds of tlie 
children ; it frequently happens, after their public feasts, 
that tlie children have either nearly forgotten all they 
had learned, or else feel restless and careless about tlieir 
lessons; early mai'riagcs operate also as a sad hindrance 
to their improvement. The more respectable natives 
still continue to manifest great apathy concerning the 
education of their daughters: yet, in spite of many, 
many discouragements, the work goes on far beyond 
what I first anticipated; several hundred children are 
brought together, thei$ minds are usefully employed, and 
their habits begin to assume something of a more rational 
and pleasing appearance." 


In December, I 82 G, an examination of the httle girls 
took place at the episcopal residence : tlie appearance of 
tlie scholars was increasingly satisfactory; a considerable 
proportion were of an age capable of benefiting by tlie 
instruction imparted ; and, of four nundred girls in daily 
attendance, abcuit two liundred were examined—some in 
the little work on geogru])hy, others in the Gospels, and 
some in utts Gateehism, and in Conversations between 
u Mculirr and her Daughter, * a simple book, written for 
tliuir instruction, to which they are very partial. A poor 
blind girl exliibited considerable inl'rest; she liad, from 
listening to the other children, got hy heart ninny passages 
from tlie Gospels, and Dipeatcd very ourrcctly the greater 
part of the second chapter of 8t. Imke. Aiuoug tlie 
specimens of needlework there- was a sampler, >017 well 
executed hy a native (Jhristiau woman., and presented to 
i,ady Hastings, with the following words embodied : 
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UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
THE MOST NOBLE HOUSE OF HASTINGS, 
WE POOR HINDOO FEMALES 
FIRST BEGAN TO ENJOY THE BLESSINGS OF 
EDUCATION, 

FEBRUARY, 1822, 



The report for 1827 states, respecting an annual 
examination held in Calcutta: 

“ About 120 girls were present, divided into three classes. The 
third class was lirst examined: they re^ieated Watts’s Catechism, 
read Conversations between a Mother and Daughter, ou the ad¬ 
vantages of education, and answered questions aiising out of the 
subjects which they read or repeated. The second class read 
portions of a history of the Bible, translated by the hoys of the 
Burdwan Schools, and which has been introduced into these 
schools about niue months: they then answered questions arising 
out of what they had read respecting the creation, the fall of man, 
history of Cain and Abel, the flood, &c. The third class ex¬ 
amined consisted of some who had been longest under in¬ 
struction ; the fluency with which they read out the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, and Ellerton’s Dialogues on Genesis, gave gi'eat 
satisfaction; they also answered questions as to the moaning of 
the parable of the sower, and parable of the tares and wheat, in 
a way wliich proved th^had imbibed, to a considerable degree, 
right ideas of moral goon and evil, e!iid of a future state of retri¬ 
bution ; this class is also instructed in Iho elements of geography, 
and ciphers; they write also and spell with tolerable correctness. 
The lady patroness was pleased to express her satisfaction at the 
im^iroved appearance of the children generaUy, especially of the 
class last referred to, many of whom were of an age at which the 
heuotioial eflbcts of right principle and feeling cannot hut be felt 
in their respective humble circles. A class of haJf-a-dozon girls, 
who frrin various circumstances have come under Mrs. Wilson's 
peculiar cliargc, read iu English out of a little catechism com- 
pos/d by Mrs. Sluiwood, and repouted the I,ord’s Prayer in 
Kngli.sh. Some wool, procured by a lady from New Sontli 
Wales, hud been prepared, and tUo worsted knit into socks by 
some of tJie native Christian women. Aboi.it fifty pairs were 
exiiibited.” 
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knowledge, and a desire for it, are increasing onTbti^ 
poor little degi*adcd ones.” 



Krishnagab. —The report of 1832 states:— 

“About tlie end of Not ember, 1831, after some previous in¬ 
effectual attempts, a native girls’ school was commenced at this 
station, by a Brahman, under the direction of the Rev. W. Deerr. 
Fifty children, the greater part Brahmanis, appear to have been 
collected nearly at the same time, and thus far have attended as 
well as could be expected, considering that they have been so 
short a time under any sort of conti’ol. 

“A gentleman in the neighbourhood gave a donation for tlie 
erection of a neat school-room, and tho monthly expenses have 
been defrayed, since Januai*y, by the subscriptions of the ladies 
in and near the station; one of them having kindly undertaken 
to act as secretary and treasuier.” 

Nuddea :— 

“ About six miles below Krishnagar, a native girls' school has 
been attempted within the last month; thirty children have been 
collected, and tlie school is })laced, for the present, under the 
care of a native Christian. 

“ It should be remarked, that the population of these places 
being chiefly Brahman, the greater part of the girls are of this 
caste. In Cnlrutta, although the Society's schooU have been in 
})rog)e8S during ten years, and children of every caste have 
a(tended, oi tho Brahman class there liKs never been more than 
six at one lime. To find tuii*ty-five Brahmanis among fiftv 
girls at Krishnagar, is therefore a new event, but still it must be 
remembered they are poor people.” 

The report for 1833 states of Krishnagar:— 

“ Last yeai- a very pleasing account was given of this school: 
there has, however, since appeared reasons to fear that the Brah¬ 
man teacher who began the school, had uiduccd the nnuvos tu 
give their daughters for instruetioji, and hinted tliat tlm me.isure 
would ploosc the English ladies, and be tho means of their getting 
advantageous employment, 'riiese young Brahmans were nlvavs 
very irregular in tlicir attendance, and had made but little pio- 
gress, when tho fathers biioome alarmed at tlio baptisni of -five 
adults, and the scltool was in^jtontly deserted. 
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Wrk has been attempted in another part of the 
i^teen little girls have been collected.” 


Sl 


The report for 1837 states :— 

“ In Ki'islinagar the children are collected by a Brahman, and 
in Nuddea by a female; they assemble in rooms belonging to those 
people. Five persons are employed in collecting and teaching 
them; they learn to read and wtUc. ITie girls in tlie Nuddea 
School read the Gospel of St. Matthew. About twelve in both 
schools read and commit to memoiy the little work called ‘ Mata 
Konia/ (or Dialogues between a Mother and Daughter,) and arc 
able to answer questions similar to those in this little work. 

Eespecting Bukdwan, Mrs. Perowne vTites, 4th April, 
1820 


“ From my hrst amval in Burdwan, it was my desire, if pos¬ 
sible, to form some female schools; but the very idea of such a 
thing appeared ridiculous to those best acquainted with tlie 
natives. My own ignorance of the people and language prevente<l 
my making any attempt, except through others, and tlie conse¬ 
quence wa^, that for some time nothing was etfooted. At length 
a commoncement was made in the beginning of ^larch, 1^22 : my 
first schoql was opened with twelve gh'Js. Tlie jirospect of useful¬ 
ness wliioh now presented itself gave me much pleasure, and I 
visited the school daily. It was not long, however, before the 
children discontinued their attendance, and upon mcpiiry I found 
that the hope of reward alone had induced them to come; ninl 
being disappointed in that respect, they could no longer he jne- 
vailed upon to attend. Thus was I, with much reluctauce, com¬ 
pelled to close my first school.” 

The report for 1882 states :— 

*• The work here has been carried on under Mrs. Deorr and lier 
sister, Miss ^^^lite, in four small schools. 

“ TTie -otal number of girls is 132: of these, ten have been many 
ycKi^ in the school, being daughters or nieces of tlie people 
employed in connexion with the mission : some of them have 
become wives and mothers, but were at times still scholars. 
These road any book and write well; they have also learned 
plain needlework. Thirty-five girbs. were leading St. Alalihcw, 
with writii'g and plain sewing, and the rest in combinatifus. 

‘My Orphan Asylum now coutains tliii*ty-sii chilflroa; one has 
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,ely, and one interesting infant of ton months bas^e^ 
to the number. This poor child was brought to me by 
its otvn mother, who said tliat her husband was dead, and she was 
stajrTiug, and unless some one took her babe, it w'ould starve too. 
Her appearance attested the truth of her story, but it was painful 
to see the indifierence witli which she gave it up; it deemed like 
an animal forsaking its young when the duties of a nurse were 
over. 


*‘They are divided Into five classes, and ai*e taught by native 
Chribtianwomeu.whichis quite a new thing, men alone having been 
previously employed in girls’ schools; a most objectionable inac- 
ticc, but which has hitherto appeared a necessaiy evil, from the 
ignorance and apatliy of the women. They are kept very fully 
employed, for industry will, T am convinced, have a powerful in- 
lluencG oil their moral improvement, in a countiy whore female 
indolence is proverbial. They are obliged in tuni to perform all 
the domestic ofiices required, but a native Chiistian woman super¬ 
intends tlie cooking, to prevent waste, and to instruct them. 
AVashing, too, they have not yet lieeu able to undertake, Ibr I 
find it useless to attempt too much at once. 

“T niade no mistake in my calculation when 1 told you that 
per anuiun would kei-p a child. I assure you it is the case. We 
buy rice in a great quantity when it is cheapest, just after har¬ 
vest, and make it into a rick in our own compound. 

“You are aware by Mrs. Weitbrecht’s letters that she was 
anxiouo to establish an infant-school in the compound. Since 
my arrival she has had le.sgon boards, stools, and gallery made. 
[;i some measure we have succeeded in organising it. The 
youngert of the orphans are taken into it, and tliirteen extra 
children from the Christian village. If their lives are spared, we 
hope to have the nqmber augmented to twenty-one. The 
cliildreii are taught in I/Dghsb; the lessons sent will now prov - 
useful. 


“ riiere are three infant girls liursiiig in tlie Christian village. 
Iho mother of the eldest came to the Missinii-houso last cold 
season, and entreated Mrs. Weitbrecht to purchase the child. 
Mrs. W. relused to purchase it; but engaged the mother as its 
nurso, allowing her a seer of rice, (two lbs.,) vegenibles, and tVo 
pai daily, and she is provided with clothes and wasliing. 'l1^ 
inhumau creature said, it Mrs. W. did not take the child, she 
\rould throw it to the jackals 
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little female daily school, which is held in the very hi^t 
'e native population, prospers dcliglitfiilly. We counted 
forty-three there this day, which, considering the very short time 
that has elapsed since wo commenced, and that it is the first 
attempt that has been made at this station to instruct girls, is a 
cause of the greatest thankfulness to our heavenly Father. At 
first, as was natural, tho pai’ents were fearful, and one or two 
hinted their apprehension that we had some sinister motive in 
collecting little girls together each day. Some feared our object 
was to export their daughters; and others begged that the doctor 
Sahib would not bleed their children ! so little confidence had 
they that wo were really disinterested. 

“In the first place, it enables them to learn at a more tender 


age, which is most desirable, as they are • froquoutly married at 
twelve years old ; then again, it mokes them certainly int>re ener¬ 
getic than they otherwise would be, and it is a jdeasure ratlior 
than a task for them to come to school. It would do your heart 
good to see these dear children making their c^alaams as we pa.s« 
through the bazar on our road to church; but again it would 
grieve you to see the bad influence under which they are placed 
when away from school; wo have, however, reason to believe tliat 
tlie seeil sown shall spring up, though after many days.” 


i\GAiiPAKA Orphan Refuge. 

‘'Visitations umrkod tho years 183ii and 183M, as 
peculiarly disastrous. The greater part of Lower Bengal 
was inundated, and the crops destroyed ; thousands were 
swept away, and whole districts depopulated by want and 
disease. The time for exertion was at hand. Mrs. 
Wilson liad no mistrust as to the needful support being 
provided, and, in a genei-al appeal to the Christian pubhe, 
made knotm her readiness to receive one hundred 
orphans. Confidential persons, under the direction of a 
catecliist, were dispatched to tlie most distressed districts 
south of Calcutta, with food and clotlung, to rescue»the 
unlortunatc; a service of no small danger, for the\ were 
all more or less attacked by tiie fever, arising fi'om tl)i.‘ 
state of the country. Many children were saved, but in 
such a degree of exhaustion, that comparatively few voui; 
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home. The boats were exposed to great p^il7 
^^tfttone i;7as totally lost, when a poor wddow, with two 
little girls, were drowmed; a quantity of cloth and rice, 
destined for the poor sufferers, formed part of the lading. 
Tlie Kev. T. Sandys, the resident Church Missionary at 
Mirzapur, received the boys; and such was the state of 
disease and destitution in which the women and children 
were brought to the institution, that, in the opening, it 
was more resembling an hospital than the well-ordered 
asylum for education, &c., which it was shortly destined 
to become. It must not however bo supposed, that even 
such a work as this was to meet with the ready counte¬ 
nance of the people, however distressed; there were bad 
characters, making an open traffic with female children, 
and where no money was given, but the simple motive of 
charity avowed, there were difficulties to be encountered 
from natives of the district vested with any authority. 
Events were, however, mercifully overruled, and great 
relief was effected—establishing an example, which, in 
the north-western provinces, during tbe late fiimine, has 
been eminently blessed to the relief of the poor, and thu 
incrcasr^ of orphan asylums. Although unwilling to 
shock th " fe lings of our readers, by an attempt to give 
a minutj description of tbe pictures of misery whicli 
these poor children presented, it is essential to explain, 
that none hut such as were really considered to be perish¬ 
ing, were tak. n in. 

“ In a very retired position, although witliin a short 
dihi since of thickly inhi^iiiu d villages, stood an old build¬ 
ing, well inclosed wiih sabstantial brick walls, bordering 
on the river; it had beer a government rwilk factory, and 
v at this, period to be peremptorily sold. There a:, 
no hind aujoining the premise.^, for sale, which was' p. 
.erious objoction, hut, in aU other respects, the place was 
most suitable; and, ii; that dependence wffiich makes 
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:^ev€3y^abour light, IVIrs. Wilson became the purchaser, 
for a very small sum. A kind assistant was found for 
her in one of the first builders in Calcutta, who offered 
gratuitously to give liis attention to the progress of the 
work. The plan was adapted for the accommodation of 
one hundred and fifty children ; and, in faith that the 
Lord would put it into the hearts of his people to give 
of their abundance, the work commenced. Mrs. Wilson's 
own practical experience went far to ensure every economy, 
whilst it provided that each branch should be as durable 
as possible. Her appeal to the charity of the public was 
met by such kind contributions, as secured the payment 
of disbursements, as they were called for; but, as at the 
commencement of her labours, the income was strikingly 
apportioned to the daily necessities.” 

Towards the close of the year 1830, the building was 
completed. In 1838, the report states:— 

“ Nearly two years have passed, since Mrs. Wilson 
entered the Orphan llefuge; and she records with 
grateful feelings, that the time has been spent happily, 
and she trusts usefully, by the ohildi'eii. 

‘‘ The number has gradually increased to one hundred 
and thirty. During the last nine months, no death has 
occurred; and, within the last year, the needlework done 
by the girls, has been valued at two thousand rupis. 

“ Tlie cliildren now in the institution are from three 
to fourteen years of age; they are nearly all in good 
health, and progressing steadily. They are admitted 
from three to eleven or twelve years old, and remain till 
they maiTy ; and Mrs. Wilson wishes it to be generally 
known, that she is prepared to receive as many destitute 
native orphan girls as may be sent her, retpiiring a 
home. 

“ The institution is situated on the banks of the river 
Hugly, nine miles north of Calcutta, and six south of 
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^ap>ackpur, and is nl\vays open to inspection, Sundays 
excepted. 

‘‘ 1 he children have morning and evening vrorship in 
the Bengali language, and the school occupies six hours 
a day. Thoso who come in young, learn Bengali and 
English, with plain and fancy needlework, (the latter is 
sold th assist the funds,) otherwise, only Bengah and 
plain needlework. The girls are also made useful in the 
institution; the elder ones bring in all the water required, 
alternately clean the house, chiefly cook their own food, 
wait on the sick, and take care of the little ones. Their 
food and clothing are according to their native habits, 
which are suitable and economical. 


‘‘Within four years, twenty-eight orphans have married 
away. Of course they marry only to Christians, who 
bring with tlicm a good character from their ministers. 
These young couples are poor as to tliis world’s riches, 
but if God the Holy Spirit convert their hearts, they 
may be rich in faith, and heirs of eternal glory — 
they may be blessed themselves, and may be made a 
blessing to oUiers. Eor these liighest, best results, we 
labour, watch, and pray continually ! 

“Mrs. Wilson entored the Rofuge, October 21, 1836— 

Witli or).ihaus . . fit) in the Eefuge . 130 

Eecfivcd since . . 59 Deaths. 11 

Marriages' .... 14 


Total 155 


Total 155 ” 


!Mrs. A\ilson quitted the Befiige in 1841, having 
seceded from the English Church. The institution has 
been nuido over, in trust, to tlie Bishop and Archdeacon, 
and now contains about thirty gii*ls. 

Centkal School. —The report for 1826 states re^ 
specting this:— 
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district of Symlia ba\T.iig been found to contain Tlio 
^st, as well as the most respectable, Hindu population, was 
fixed on as the most proper quarter for the site of the central 
school; and by the kindness of the lottery committee, a most 
eligible spot in the new square forming in Symlia, was procured, 
and two bigahs of land have been purchased at 500 rupis a 
cottah, the cun'ent price of ground in tliat part of the town. 
C. K. Kobinson, Esq., a Commissioner of the Coui't of Re(piests, 
who has distinguished liimself as a ‘liberal promoter of tiie 
science of arcliitecture,’ kindly offered his services to superintend, 
gi’atuitously, the erection of the building. Tliis oflef the Ladies' 
Oommittoo thankfully accepted. A plan pre])ared by Mr. Robin¬ 
son, under the iuspection and with the approbation of the Lord 
Bishop, has been agreed upon, and Mr. Robinson has entered into 
engagements with different workmen for the neoe.ssary materials, 
and will take care that the conti-acts bo fulfilled according to 
agreement.” 


The foundation stolie of the Central School was hiid 
on tlie 18th of May, 1820, on the eastern side of 
Cornwallis Square, Calcutta; being in the centre of the 
thickest, as well as the most respectable Hindu popula¬ 
tion, and in a spot formerly notorious for robberies and 
murders committed there. A brass plate, bearing the 
following inscription, wa5 deposited, with the usual 
ceremonies. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL, 

FOB THK 

EDUflATION OF NATIVE FEMALES, 
FOUNDED BY A SOCIETY OF LADIES, 
WHICH 

WAS ESTABLISHED ON MABOH 25, 


patbonesb: 

THR UIOHT HON. LADY AMHEBST. 
GEORGE BAJ.LAND, eSQ., THKASUBER. 
MBS. HANNAH ELLERTON,. SEOKEXARy. 
MBS. MARY ANN AHLSON, SUPERINTENDENT. 
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'ids Work was greatly assisted by a liberal donation 
of sicca rupis 20,000, from 
R.U\H BOlDONAin BOY BAHADUR. 




The foundation stone was laid on the 
18th May, 1820, 

in the seventh year of the reign of 

HIS MAJESTY KINO GEORGE IV. 

TUE RIGHT HON. WM. PITT, LORD AMHERST, 

Governor-General of India. 


0. K. ROBINSON, ESQ., GRATUITOUS ARCniTECl, 

Archdeacon Corrie offered up prayer on the occasion. 

For some time, the raja continued to give a kind 
countenance to the work, and Mrs. Wilson was admitted 
to visit the rani, on the most friendly terms, instructing 
lier in the English language. At a later period, when 
the Central School was in full operation, the rani 
expressed a wish to see it, and consented to meet several 
ladies on the occasion of her visit; slie was extremely 
delighted, and made a most pleasing impression upon 
all who were present. Not long after, the raja withdrew 
almost entirely from public life; and, although it is 
ascertained that the rani maintains an unceasing regard 
for Mrs Wilson, it lias not been considered etiquette for 
her to receive any stranger as formerly. 

Collections in Loudon, forwarded through the Church 
MiMsioiiary hiociety, amouutcd to i;500, and in Calcutta, 
to 2U00 rupis. Numerous other donations were re¬ 
ceived, giving a total sum for the building, of 45,000 
rupis.'* 

On the 1st of April, 1828, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson took 
possession of the Central School, and commenced with 
lifry-eight girls. ]Mrs. Wilson had succeeded in dnunag 

” Clia]uuun*s FemaJn Kducuiion, p. 80. 
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leteen small schools into three larg% divisions, and 
in these divisions the number of children was two 
hundred and fifty. It was on the 17th Dec., 1828, that 
the first examination was held at the Central School. 
There was one class of teachers or monitors, consisting 
of twenty-five native females: young as they were, they 
^ere all either widows, or forsaken by their husbands; 
they had been educated in the schools of the Society, 
and, w^hcn they become destitute, they had recourse to 
Mrs. Wilson, who was thus able to employ them in the 
service of their countrywomen. 

In 1833, there appeared to be little to record that w^as 
new respecting the children; seven girls from the Gospel 
classes requested to be appointed monitors, by which 
arrangement they earn, a small sum of money, and are 
retained longer under instruction, at an age best qualified 
for benefiting by it. One of these teachers being ill, 
requested Mrs. Wilson to go and see her at her own 
house. On being questioned as to her knowledge of the 
Senptures and prayer, she assured her kind instiaictress, 
before many witnesses, that she both rotid the Scripturo.s 
in private, and prayed to God through Jesus Christ, 
and that in doing so she found great comfort. Several 
young Brahmans were present, who paid great attention 
to her answers, and one of these youths produced an 
English Bible, inquiring the meaning of several passages. 
About the same time, a girl of ten years of ago called 
several times at the house of the catechist belonging to 
the Central School, expressing her anxious wish to 
become a Christian, and begging to be allowed to take 
food with the family, by which act she would lose caste, 
when she thought her father would be willing to give her 
Up. Tlie catechist at length brought her to JMrs. Wilson, 
who, considering her extreme youth, and fearing some 
domestic quarrel had made her wish to leave her homo, 
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Governor-General of India. 


C. K. ROBINSON, E6Q., GRATUITOUS ARCniTECT. 

Archdeacon Corrie offered up prayer on the occasion. 

For some time, the raja continued to give a kind 
countenance to the work, and Mrs. Wilson was admitted 
to visit the rani, on the most friendly terms, instructing 
lier in the English language. At a later period, when 
the Central School was in full operation, the rani 
expressed a wish to see it, and consented to meet several 
ladies on the occasion of her visit; slic was extremely 
delighted, and made a most pleasing impression upon 
all who were present. Not long after, the raja withdrew 
almost entirely from public life; and, although it is 
ascertained that the rani maintains an unceasing regard 
for Mrs. Wilson, it lias not been considered etiquette for 
her to receive any stranger as formerly. 

Collections in London, forwarded through the Church 
Missionary Society, amounted to £500, and in Calcutta, 
to 2U00 nipis. ISumerous other donations were re¬ 
ceived, giving a total sum for the building, of 45,000 
rupis.”" 

On the 1st of April, 1828, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson took 
possession of the Central ISchool, and commenced with 
filly-eight girls. IMrs. Wdlson had succeeded in drawing 
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ineteen small schools into three Inrg^ divisions, and 
in these divisions the nnmher of children was two 
hundred and fifty. It was on the 17th Dec., 1828, that 
the first examination was held at the Central School. 
There was one class of teachers or monitors, consisting 
of twenty-five native females : young as they were, they 
were all either widows, or forsaken by their husbands; 
they had been educated in the schools of the Society, 
and, when they became destitute, they liad recourse to 
Mrs. Wilson, who was thus able to employ them in tho 
service of their countrywomen. 

In 1833, there appeared to be little to record that was 
new respecting tlie children ; seven girls from the Gospel 
classes requested to be appointed monitors, by which 
arrangement they cam. a small sum of money, and are 
retained longer under instruction, at an age best qualified 
for benefiting by it. One of tlieso teachers being ill, 
requested Mi*s. Wilson to go and see her at her own 
house. On being questioned as to her knowledge of the 
Scnptures and prayer, she assured her kind instnictrcss, 
before many witnesses, tliat she both road tlio Scriptures 
in private, and prayed to God throiigb Jesus Christ, 
and tliat in doing so she found great comfort. Several 
young Brahmans were present, who paid great attention 
to her answers, and one of these youths produced an 
English Bible, inquiring the meaning of several passages. 
About the same time, a girl of ten years of ago called 
several times at tho house of the catechist belonging to 
the Central School, expressing her anxious wish to 
become a Christian, and begging to be allowed to take 
food with llie family, by which act she would lose caste, 
when she thought her father would be willing to give her 
Up. The catechist at length brought her to JNIrs. Wilson, 
who, considering her extreme youth, and fearing some 
domestic quarrel had made her wish to leave her liomi?, 
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tlie caft?cliist to take her to her father s house, 
and inquire of him, whetlier he were willing to let tlie 
child attend school again ? The child was very averse 
to returning. The father appeared civil, and said he 
would reason with her, and if, after three days, he could 
not persuade her to change her mind, ho would give her 
up to Mrs. Wilson. It appeared that the girl's wish 
to become a Christian, was known to all the neighbours. 
Hearing nothing further on the subject, at the end of a 
week, the catechist was sent to inquire the father s deter¬ 
mination. He then appeared very firm, and said, ' He 
should by no means give up his daughter to Mrs. 
Wilson, and that he had not only forbidden her to 
attend school again, but, to prevent the possibility of her 
doing so, he had removed her to the house of a married 
sister, wlio would watch her closely.’ Thus all trace of 
this promising girl was lost. 


“An at,temj)t lias been made during 1833, to lessen the e.\- 
ponditurc of the Central School, by withdrawing the aJlowaurc^ 
madr* to women, under tic name of Hirkaris, for collecting daily, 
and bringing the children to school. On the commencement of 
trmale sriiools, when several were established in different paj-ts of 
the native town, tins method was resorted to in order to draw a 
f(;w children together daily, as no respentablo Hindu will billow 
hii ^dr 8 to go into the street, except under proper protection. 
On tho catuMishment of the Central School, it being still more 
difiiciilt to collect a sufficient number of girls in one plat^e, Mi-s. 
Wilson was led to fix tho pay of the Hurkari^^ at one pice a head, 
according to the number brought school. This having been 
o MCOled to by Jnends of the Society, Idrs. Wilson lessoned the 
allots ance to Imlt a picc for each girl, llie result was, that ^br 
seveiol days, only from tliii’ty to fifty were collected. The poor 
women candidly stated that they were obliged to give the children 
a trifle daily, either in food or fruit, or weekly, in pice, and that 
they could not subsist on what repirduefl to tliem. iVfrs. Wilson 
persoveiing for some time, the niiuiber increased to about 150, but 
beyond that no hope of further increase appeared, as the poor women 
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‘ ernployraents. Mrs. Wilson then offered the older^ 
"'allowance if they would bring the younger children witli 
them to school; but out of them all not six acceded to the pro¬ 
posal. After, therefore, tlie fairest trial, and finding the number 
of children again decreasing, Mrs. Wilson was obliged to return 
to the old system, when, in a short time, the old teachers re¬ 
turned, and the school numbered 320 day-scliolars, besides eighty 
Christian girls, who are entertained on the premises. Since this 
very painful struggle, tlie labours of the school have proceeded 
regularly and comfortably. 

“The aunual examination of the girls of the Central School 
took place on the 24th December, 1833. The sale on tliat occasion 
realised the sum of 1000 ru])is, including trifies made by the 
orphans and sold for their support.” 


The report for 1883 states:— 

“Nearly all the head class pass away annuidly, and, in most cases, 
the teachers see them uo more. During the past year seven of 
tliis class liave, at their own request, been appointed monitors; 
by this arrangement they e.'tm a small siun for their o\mi support, 
and they are retained longer under instruction, at an age best 
capable of benefiting by it. 

“The thanks of the Laddies’ Committee are due to the CalcuttJji 
Auxiliary Bible Society, fer the very important aid j\Hurded in 
supplies of the Gospels in Bengali, and some copies also of the 
Old Testament; and also to the Medical Board for the supplies of 
medicines kindly granted whenever applied for, by whidi' very 
many poor females, both within and without, have been bene¬ 
fited. 

“The proceedings of the Ladies’ Society originated in tlie 
effoTis in behalf of native female education, engaged in by the 
Chiu-ch Missionary So(?iety, and it lias always been ai^ticipatod 
th.it the Central School would embrace a Christian department 
also. 

“ There ore at present in the Institution— 

^h-phans.22 

Girls who have one parent. 8 


'30 
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/servants attached to the Central School being Chi’is£iSn^ 
^eide witli tlieir families close to the boundar}^.wall, and tlie 
whole of them are expected to attend family worship in Bengali, 
morning and evening. Some of tlie women are employed in the 
school, and those who cannot read, attend with tiieir little 
daughters as day-scholars. These Christians aU attend public 
worsliip on Simday mornings, at the Church Missionary Chapel, 
and in the afternoon assemble for reading the Scriptures, at the 
Central School.” 


“lu 1834, Pin, an elderly Hindu woman, was baptized, 
and became a valuable helper in tcacliing the young 
children : this poor woman was first led to desire admis¬ 
sion into the Central School, from hearing the daily 
conversation of two little sisters, who were in the upper 
classes, on the subject of their school and lessons. Also 
a voung Hindu woman was baptized, who had been 
taught in one of the small schools, seven years before: 
within that period, she lost all her near relatives, and 
was thus left at liberty to indulge a desire, long enter¬ 
tained, of becoming a Christian; she was taken into 
employment in attendance upon the sick. Another 
baptism was that of a Hindu girl, about eleven years old, 
a day scholar, residing with an elder brother and his 
family: of her own accord, she presented herself a 
caiiiiidate, and resisled all importunities of her friends to 


return. 

In 1887, the superintendence of the school being 
transfeiTcd to Miss Thompson and Miss White, the work 
has steadily pi^ogressed, and farther instances of the 
confidence the cliildren feol, whilst under the school 
protection, are to be noticed. A child of six years old 
came in, saying, ‘ She had formerly been a scholar; 
that, on 1 ‘etuming home one day, she found her parent^" 
house burnt, and her mother.'^being very poor, had sold 
her to a wicked woman, who collected children for vicious 
purposes, with whom there were many besides herself; 
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cruelly treated, and beaten, and Imd often been 
tliiiiking of making her e8cn|oe to the Central School, as 
she was sure the ^Yhite ladies would not beat her; at 
last she had succeeded, and ran off.' No inquiry being 
made for her, and there being every reason to believe tiie 
account the child gave of herself, she was received, and 
afterwards admitted to the Orphan Eefuge. 

Another old scliolar of the rending class, came at 
daybreak to the gate, waiting for admittance. She said, 
that her mother, who always treated her cruelly, was 
going to send her to her husband; four successive days 
did she come, and was taken away. The last time she 
escaped to the school,, her mother followed, accompanied 
by two men and three woiiien : the cause of the poor 
girl was pleaded in vain, and further interference being 
altogether impracticable, the child was advised to submit 
to her mother’s wishes. She has not since been seen at 
the school. ” 

This school is still under tho superintendence of the 
Society; but the attendance is not so nimu rous us 
formerly. 

The following excellent remarks of the Eev. G. Cuth- 
bort, Secretary to the Calcutta Church Missionary Com¬ 
mittee, are well deseiwing the attention of those interested 
in Indian female education :— 

“ In educating well the mothers of the next Indo-C^liristian 
generation, we are laying tlie very best foundation for tho educa¬ 
tion of riaistian boys and gills too; whoee minds must receive 
tlutir first impressions and bias from maternal conversation, ex¬ 
am] do, and instructions, to which, for several of their earliest and 
most impressible years, they must, of course, be almost exclu- 
sivoly conaignod. How nnsp^kably, important, then, to clear, 
to Konotify the sources from which the young iiitcUigciice of the 
next Christian generation shall eagerly drink in if.s iirst draughts 
of that knowledge which is its noce.ssary food, its stveiigih. its 
life! Wlio cAn estimate the service of the laind which would 
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into those springs, otherwise bitter and poisonons, a branch 
from tlio tree of life, to render them waters of health to the im¬ 
mortal spirit ? 

“ Separation from too frequent native intercourse. For this, 
native Christian boarding schools (as in the Krishnagar dis¬ 
trict) hap])ily afford most excellent facilities. It mnst, however, 
bo done with judgment and caution. A total and violent cutting 
off the young from all communication with their natinal con¬ 
nexions, would have the effect of rendering them aliens in the 
land of their fathers; and in a great measine frustrate the object 
in view in their education. Such a degree of separation,—as 
would W( liken the influence of objectionable native superstitions, 
ir.axims, and habits over their minds, and give the better prin- 
fiples and methods acquired by education opportiinit}' to take 
root and devclope themselves,—^wmiild seem desirable; but not 
such a degree, as would destroy the children’^ domestic feelings 
or relative affections, or make them feel disgust at tho legirimate 
Tuouners and customs of tlieir country'. One means towards 
fills'-nd I hould think to bo, lemoving from about young peo¬ 
ple, whilst-at school, uneducated natives, whether Christian or 


lifiatlion, fi»tl making the children, as far as iiracticable, their 
own attendants. 

“ Jifdicimshj regulated intercourse with European ChrUtiajis, 
who are Ohrisiiana indeed. Here, also, practical wisdom must 
Jix the manner and the measure. Without some such inlercourse, 
'’ivilised and f/hristian habits cun never be acquired; and instruc- 
tioiis in Christi-an morals, though ever so good, will not be efl'ect- 
ivH, will not even be understood, because never seen exemplified 
in living practice. On the other hand, constant familiar inter¬ 
course ot the Luropeau teacher with native pupils is hardly 
attainable in the present state of diversity of eircumstanccH atid 
manners: perliaps it would not be 6:\pediont. Good sense and 
Christian zeal in the cause of the young, would scarcely fail to 
discover the middle and safe course. 

The teacher should mter upon her work in the spirit of a Mis. 
sionary. If she undertake it merely as an employment, to earn a 
salary, with an intention of devoting just the prescribed number 
of Louj’S to her pupils, and teaching the Bj'pointed lessons ♦ and 
Then, delightedly leaving what she might sometimes bo tempted 
to call ‘ tlie little savages,' to themselves, until the return of 
school hours forces her to meot them again,—if this he her spirit, 
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T pupils’ sake, for her own, for her employers’, she w'oiiUl 
!er never attempt the work at all, 1 will not say she is above 
her business, for I think she would he below it; hut at all eveuts 
she clearly mistakes its nature and requirements, and her own 
true interest, happiness, and respectability. These last will cor 
tainly he found in being devoted to her noble wmrk; and never 
in endeavouring to appear above it, what nobody ever can be. 
Superiority of mind, of cultivation, and even of manners will best 
be shown in the mode of conducting the work. Eveiy one is truly 
respectable and respected svhon he 2 >erfonus liis own duties zeal¬ 
ously and well. 

“ Yes, teachers should enter upon their charge in the spirit of a 
missionary. When Stouber, predecessor of Oberlin in the Jhiii de 
la Eoohe, on entering his parish, found, in a wTetched hut, what 
was called the school, a crowd of rudo^ noisy, and utterly idle 
childi'cn ; and, lying on a bed in tlie corner, tlieir schoolmaster, a 
decreint old man, who a/;kno\vlcdged that ‘ he taught the children 
nothing because he knew nothing himself;’ bur having hecomo 
too feeble to tend the village pigs, he harl been sent to tend the 
village children :—when Henry Martyn stood up, day after day, 
at Kanhpur, before a depraved, degi'aded, disgusting throng of 
500 beyyars; and, notwithstanding their grossly insulting ooti- 
duct, sliouLs, threats, and cur.se8, calmly and solemnly laboured 
to show them the Saviour and their need of Him;—when John 
Howard, or when Mrs. Fry was shut up in some horrhl prison, 
surrounded by a reckless crowd of men or of women, abandcjned 
and hardened to the last degree of wickedness by long-indulged 
habits of crime: — w’heu Overberg met his class, from time 
to time, exerting his slow intellects to devise sueli i]uostioiis, 
and such manner of })utting them as would arrest the childrcu’s 
vagrant attention, and abide in their memories;—when Robert 
Riulrs, the printer, first laboured to gather together into a 
Sunday-school, the ill-behaved children that romped and rioted 
away tlie I.ord’s day in the streets of Chester,—these and many 
others, each and all entered upon their hard repulsive task as 
missionaries. Tlicy wcii-e not called so, but they had the mission'. 
aiy spirit within them. "iVilhout it they would have done nothing; 
and their memories could never have been dignified by that uoMr 
epitaph, wdiich is the monument and the history of Howard, 
Vivil allii,’ lived for others. So may it be with those of 
whom 1 now wTite ! 

• u 8 
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nt‘xt obvious requirement ia the capacitu to (jive vutruc- 
mean to communicate or induce the })U])il to acquire useful 
knowledge. For this, which, in the estimation of too many per¬ 
sons, i.s the teacher’s irhok duty^ no very great amount of inform¬ 
ation in tlie teacher is indispensable, in the present state of oiu* 
native Christian congi-egations. The more knowledge jiosscssed 
by the teacher the better, certainly. ‘ Much learning and much 
wi'idom are useful,’ according to the great Ussher, * to make 
things jdmn' to the ignorant, but at present it is not indispen- 
3al)le. 'The usual cojnmon-place range of subjects will still suffice, 
ft were desirable, however, if possible, that every teacher should 
have some ucquaintunce ^nth one of the approved Euro 2 )eau sys¬ 
tems of scliool-teaching. 

“ A tf^ooher shmld he generally accessible to the scholar. I have 
l»con asked wlmt T meant in a former letter by ‘ the tcaclior and 
])ui»il unliending together,’ &c. &e. I mean that the teacher not 
confining liersclf to ‘ school hours ’ only, w'ould go amongst the 
rliildrcn at their limes of relaxation ; to exert then too a gentle, 
kindly controlling, and directing influence, and also permit them 
(of courst;, under certain restrictions) to resort to her, as at once 
to a superior and a friend, who would direct their judgment, 
oonect their modes o{ thinking, instil sound principles, and form 
their moral habits and religious views, all by the powerful and 
felt influence of her superiority in those respects; tlie superiority 
of a mind imbued with the sanctifying and ennobling principles 
ol the Gos 2 h 1 of Christ This has reference chiefly to the elder 
srdiolars. The reflecting, conscientious teacher will soon perceive 
l)Ow large, how important, how effective a branch of duty this is. 
It is then that children are educated; they are taught in the school¬ 
room. I he one is like tracing on the bark of a sapling, cliarac- 
icrs wliich the growth of the true will, ere long, obliterate: the 
other is giving to the stem ft bend, which it will retain while it 
lives. Every human being, liviiig amongst others, is educated 
more or less, for good or for evil, whether he has been ‘ to school* 
or not; and if the teacher does not educate for good the pupils 
intrusted to him, let him be iLssured they will he educated for evil 
])y each oth»*r and the ])eople around tliem. 

But little positive, visible olTect can, after all, ^'e produced In 
this work fljr some time; and that little, gradually. The (piestion 
of native education, and especially native female edneatior. in 
India, is encompas.sed with ao many t^fficulties, that progress in 
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for some time, be slow and cautious ; lest, in attempting 
to remove one evil, wo create another. For instance, if in en¬ 
deavouring to elevate the young female of inferior order, in her 
condition, and improve her habits, wo raise her too much at. 
once, or in an injudicious manner, we unlit her for her future 
station, and render her a useless and discoiitented incumbrance 
of a native dwelling. 'If, on the other bond, fearing this result, 
we make no attempt to raise her social condition, or improve her 
moral and other habits,—but having taught her a little reading, 
Sdwing, and Scriptoe, turn her out again to forget them; wo do 
something, to be sure; but as little as it is well possible to do at 
the same expense of time, labour, and money. In this, as in most 
other affairs, there is a right middle course, which zeal, guided by 
good sense, will seldom fad to find. Tlio danger is, lest deterred 
by the opponent evils, we follow the easiest track instead of tlie 
lest. Let the little that can bo done, be seriously and steadily 
attempted. Let Henry ^lart^m’s motto in these matters, be outh : 

* Constant though cautious' ” 


KINlSr/?^ 



Fjtfw of the SchoohTof the Calcutta Ladies' Society for Native Female FAucition^ in connexion with the Church of England. _ 


' Srhools. 


Control School ... 


Locality. 


lAvenuje Nuin-l 

iber of Scholars, 
jage 3 to 13. 


Comirallis squaro, Cal¬ 
cutta . 


Infaut ditto.. 


Ditto.. 


Krishnagar .;Prliicipsl station, Kri:;h- 

I nagar district,60 miles 
_ • from Calcutta . 


^^olo ...I K-Xishnagar district, 

I 80 miles from Cal- 
cutta... 


A\crage 
Monthly Ex¬ 
pense. 


Teachers. 


Rupis. 

22t 


Included in 
the above. 


iThc Central and Infant .Schools arc 
j both under the superintendence of 
Mi.ss Byan, assisted by Miss Fcndall, 
- who has formed, and has ihc entire 
j charge of the Infant School. The 
I children are taught by native female 
1 Christians. 


Kapaedanga .| Ditto, fri miles 

’ ditto . 


Ratnapur . Ditto, 80 miles 

I ditto . 


from I 


The other Schools are kindly superin¬ 
tended by the missionaries or their 
wives attached to the stations, and 
the teachers are. all native female 
converts, either paid for their ser¬ 
vices, or who, having been themseh es 
brought up in the Schools, and mar¬ 
ried on the mission premises, assist 
with their hu.%bands in the instruc¬ 
tion of the children. 


Ch3]>ra., 


% 


Instruction. 


The lessons taught differ of course slightly, 
but not materially. According to their 
ages, the girls learn to read, spell, write, 
and the multiplication table. To repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer, Ten Commandments, 
the Creed, passages from Scripture, 
HjTnns, Collects, easy Catechisms, &c. 
In the Central Schools an easy Scriptural 
Geography is taught; in another, there 
is a singiug le&son once a-week, in Eng¬ 
lish tunes; in all, plain needlework and 
marking are taught. The object is to 
give these children such a plain, useful, 
Christian education, as to make them, 
throngh the blessing of God on the means 
employed, not only happier themselves, 
hut useful to all with wiiom they may in 
future be connected. Their teachers re¬ 
port their general progress as “ highly 
satisfactory.” 

All the Schools either open or close with 
prayers, and when the children are board¬ 
ers, they attend service on Sundays. 


GENER.AL REMARKS. 

merely day schools; in those in the Krishnagar district the children are boarded and clothed, as well as educated, 
t^mgue. The marriage of girls taking place at such an early age in this country, removes them very young 
school; but many of these mamed women gladly avail themselves of the instruction stUl open to them, and some have returned as widows to 
i li'f tot^,average expense n.onthly ot these schools may be estimated at runb 557, about £55, and the average receipts of Uie past year only 

raplB M8. or £52. This leaves a bailee against the Society, although the receiiUs, calculated from the p.vst year, include many kind presents from Enc- 
land both m cash and far^y articies, for the subscriptions and donations here fall tar short of the amount required. The co 7 )/ln«e <2 kind aid of the 
friendh .o Female Eduration In England, as well as in India, is therefore most anxiously and earnestly entreated. School-houses ore very 

much required M JHmasi^ga and Ratnapiu', and funds have been procured in part for their erection; but more money is needed before the work 
ran he comnu-n^, Md ahy donations or subscriptions towards this excellent object will be thankfully received by Mrs. Udny, the Secretary, and Mrs 
TJealiry, ai the Old Church Parsonage. ^ ^ ma. 
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aaljifs!* ^0£iociation for ^^atibe jTtmale 
€buratiott (n Calcutta, 

This Association was instituted in 1824, with a view 
to establish schools for native girls in those parts of 
Calcutta which could not be undertaken by the Ladies’ 
Society for Native Female Education;” it carried on 
its operations for nearly ten years, on the samo principles 
as those on which the Central School are conducted, 
though on a more limited scale. 

The efforts of this little Association were formerly car¬ 
ried on in ten small detached schools; but, in course of 
time, it was found neoessai 7 to unite the whole in one 
central spot. The children were taught by heathen 
masters: the school, however, was almost daily visited ' 
by a lady of the committee, six of whom attended in 
rotation for many years. 

‘‘ It is only witliin a few montlis that a suitable young 
Christian couple have been found, and appointed to take 
charge of the work. The school is, therefore, now 
placed in their hands, aird is going on steadily. This 
couple have the assistance of an elderly Clnistian woman, 
and three little monitors, drawn from the upper classes. 

‘‘ The school being open only once a day, the master , 
and mistress are expected to devote the al’tcruoons to 
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lilt heathen and Mohammedan neighbours. TJie 
is often invited to road at tlie shop-doors around; 
and, as their cottage is close to the school-house, the 
latter answers as a reading-room for any men who call 
for Christian instructionthe women go into the mis¬ 
tress s room for this purpose.** 

The Society seems to have been discontinued about 
1834 . 
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Calcutta jfm ^cftoolv 

“ The Calcutta Free School is the oldest charity in 
Calcutta, commenced about 1750. Besides the original 
subscriptions, the hulk of the funds of this school arose 
‘ from the restitution money received, for pulling down 
the English Church by the Moors, at the capture of 
Calcutta, in 1750.’ The interest of this property, and 
on a legacy of 6000 or 7000 rupis, left by IMr. Constan¬ 
tine, the rent of the old court-house., formerly appro¬ 
priated to the school, and transferred tp the Government, 
for a perpetual payment of 800 rupis per mensem, and 
the church collections;,' maintained about twenty boys, and 
enabled the vestry to bestow, in addition, some trifling 
charitable donations. 

‘‘ In the course of years, the old charity school became ' 
quite inadequate to the demand for education, and in 
order to provide for the instruction of the numerous in- 
digt3nt childi’en of both sexes, of English iind Portuguese 
extraction, the Free School Society w^as established on 
the 21st of December, 1789, and its management placed 
in the hands of a patron, (the Governor-General,) the 
select vestry, and a few other governors. 

“ The subscriptions to the Free School Society having 
decreased, and its available property, and that of tlie old 
charily scliool, ‘being of a contingent nature, so that 
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as occasionally obliged to lend and bon*ow inter- 
angcablyfrom the funds of the other, producing thereby 
a perplexity in the accounts, wliich would be avoided by 
the consolidation of the fundsand it appearing to the 
subscribers, assembled to consider the subject with the 
select vestry, that the schools, by being united, would be 
’more easily managed, and rendered more extensively 
useful, it was resolved, on tlie 14th of April, 1800, that 
the funds of the two schools should be consoHdatod, and 
that the two institutions should be united under one 
establishment, to be governed by the select vestry. 

‘•The united fund, including an estimated principal, the 
value of which would yield 9600 rupis per annum, the 
amount received from Government for the old court, house,“ 


« “ Mr. Bourebior, who was afterwards GoTemur of Bombay, 
was, some tiiiu* prior to that, master attendant at this place. He 
was a morchaut, wh j had been successful. At that time there 
was no town-hall, nor any house for the mayor and aldermen to 
liold their court in. To remedy this very great hicouvcnience, 
Mr. Bourcliier built tlio old court house, as it stood before the 
additions wliich wore made to it in 1765, and on different oeoa- 
sions alteiwards. He gave it to tho Company, on condition tliat 
Government should j)ay 4000 Arcot rnpi.s per annum, to snjiport 
a oliarity school, and for other benevolent purposes. Into that 
fund, as I Iiave been informed, wont idso tlie sacramental collec¬ 
tions, and fees fur tlie palls, which T know to have been of three 
rates, forty, twenty-five, and twelve ./Vi'cot rupis, the palls being 
kept at the exponso of the charity fund. In considoration of the 
great additions made to the court house, whi^h were ohietly by the 
liberal spirit of the inbabitants (jf the town, Oovornmont ugi*ced 
to give ^00 rupis j)or month to tbo fund of charity, for the school 
und other benevolent uses. And I have undornfood that when 
Ihu ruinous state ot tins building made it ue<T saiy to pnil it 
dowm, Government, witli a generosity of mind wdiich must er?er 
(!•> great hono ir to tl£03C w^ho w(}re tlicn membej’S of it, agreed 
with tbo oliurchwardens to }»ay that sum in perpetuity.”— Litter 
iignod Z., and (lUod the of August, 1802, addressed to the 
Editor of tho Telegraph newspaper. 
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the SIst of March, 1800, 272,009: 15; I 
mS^endent of dead stock and contingencies. 

‘‘In 1813, the benefits of the institution vrere extended 
to an unlimited number of day scholars, which circum¬ 
stance led to the appointment of three additional govern¬ 
ors. On Bishop jMiddleton’s arrival, he accepted the 
office of patron ; and subsequently the number of gover¬ 
nors, in addition to the members of the select vestr)', 
was augmented to five. 

‘‘In 1817, a separate establishment fo^ children who 
pay a sufficient sum for their expenses was formed. By 
a sum sufficient to cover the expenses, is understood an 
amount of not less than ten rupis a month, or a donation 
which may bo considered equivalent with reference to the 
age of the child. Accommodations well adapted for tlie 
purpose, have been provided, upon tlie premises of the 
school, including apartments for the second master, in 
whose immediate charge these cliildrcn are placed. Tlie 
parents and guardians of children on the new establish¬ 
ment retain the right of apprenticing them, and other 
control over them, not interfering with the general disci¬ 


pline of the school. 

As a further accommodation, day-scholars are admitted 
who pay for their dinner and education at the rate of six > 
rupis each per mensem. No day-scholars arc; admitted 
after the age of eleven, and no boy is retained after fif¬ 
teen, or girl after fourteen. 

‘‘In J82G, the governors of the Free School represented 
to the Bengal Government, that in consequence .‘f the 
reduction of the rate of interest on the Govcrnuietu 


securities in which their funds w^ere invested, tliey were 
unable to continue the school on its then extended scale, 
unless the Government would afford thorn aid. In sup 
port of this application, they urged the greatly im ieaFod 
demand for the admission oF destitute cliildren; that 
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been compelled to reduce their numbers from 
"JOO to 2P0, viz., 195 boys and eighty-one girls; and 
that, unless aid could be aflbrded them, they must make 
a further reduction. Under these circumstances, the 
Government resolved that an allowance of 800 riipis per 
month, being the amount hitherto contributed by the 
Government to the vestry fund, should be granted to the 
Free School. 

‘‘In January, 1830, Bishop Turner suggested that it 
was expedient tliat the Institution be placed under 
clerical superintendence, for the furtherance of which 
object the erection of a Church being desirable, it was 
resolved to appropriate a portion of the funds of the 
Institution for that pui'pose. On the 13th Apiil, 1830, 
tho foundation stone of the Free School Church was 
laid by tho Right lionourahle Lady Wilhnm Beiitinck: 
in October, 1831, the Church was reported finished, 
and it was ojiened on Sunday tlie 20th of November, 
1831, wlien Archdeacon Currie* preached a sermon 
for the benefit of the Institution; on the 2nd Fohiuary, 
1833, tho Church was consecrated by Bishop Wilson, 
and named alter‘St. Thomas. Its erection cost the 
Institution rupis 33,041 : 8: C.^ 

“In 1832, in consequence of alleged abuses, an in¬ 
vestigation was made into the state of the institution, 
which terminated in various reforms—the election of four 
governors from the general body of subscribers : the 
appointment of two others by the Government; tho 
investmf'ut of the pennaiient funds in Government 


* Laic Bhibc]) of ^ladras. The llev. J. AleQuocu wtui the 
lirst minister of this churcli. 

'■ Bishop T»mior, during tho short period hiit life was spared in 
India, gave great attention to the subject of oducotion: he ren 
doivil essenlial service to the High School and other institutions 
ill this respect, by his advice and suggestions. 
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es to be placed i)i the hands of the 
"tjOTieral in Council; the appointment of a clergyman 
^vho should give his undivided attention to the duties of 
chaplain and superintendent; the appointment of an 
active qualified headmaster; a general revision and 
re-modelling of the plan of education and of the domestic 
arrangements of the institution; and tlio establishment 
of effectual checks over the expenditure of the funds. 
In consequence of these changes, the governors, with 
the aid of a special subscription, liave been enabled to 
build additional accommodations for the girls, and con¬ 
siderably to increase the total number of children, viz., 
from less than 300 to 381. The number of girls under 
instruction is ir)l,.and that of boys about 230, and not¬ 
withstanding tills increase, the montlily expenditure is 
about 000 rupis loss than it was before the reforms were 
made. The female department of the Free School 
includes an infant school, in which the rudiments of 
knowledge are communicated to ab<nit fifty very young 
children.” 

The report for 1837 states :— 

“ The institution affords gratuitous accommodation, food, cloth¬ 
ing, and instruction to 400 children of both sexes, the offspring 
of indigent Christian parents, who have not the means, generally, 
(jf supjjortiug tliem, far less of paying for theii* education. These 
are admitted between the ages of five and iiino ycai-s, and are in- 
stnicted in Eugiish grammar—writing—arithmetic—history— 
geograi)hy—-and the elements of Christian knowledge—bcsides 
which, tlie girls are taught straw-bonnet, lace, and nc»ulle-wovk, 
whicli are a tritliug source of revenue to tlie s<;hool, to say 
notliing of their promoting habits of industry, and fiunibliiug a 
suitable mode of ex rcising it, Ifoin which the gilds tlioniselvcs • 
arc likely to derive still greater benefit in after life. 

“The children are removed fnuu school between tlio ages of 
fourteen and sixteen years, when tiiey are disposed r.f as oppor¬ 
tunities ot cur. a!id as favourably as poisihle. Gvuerally they are 
bound apprentices to ti-adesjjeople, heads of families, ?:c,, but tho 
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art are eitlior willidniwn by tlieii* friends, or leave school of 
eir own accord, as soon as they are fit for employment, w'hich 
there is every reason to believe they have not muclj. dilBculty in 
obtaining. 

“ Tlie introduction of the handicraft and mechanical arts, as a 
part of the education of the boys of the institution, has often en 
gaged tlie attention of the governors. At one time, indeed, book¬ 
binding was practised to a great extent, and was a profitable 
source of emolument to the funds of the school: but, through 
untoward circumstances, the work was given U23. Recently, how¬ 
ever, the secretary has turned Ids attention to the subject, and 
has, with a commendable zeid, iuU’odiiced the art of printing, in 
a knowledge of which, under his exertion and superintendence, 
the boys have made very considerable progress, it will be the 
duty of the governors to aid and encourage these nascent eflerts 
in the accomplishment of good, so that gradually the youths of 
this institution may be established in some useful avocation.*’ 


It was resolved by the governors, that tlie office of 
uhaplain and secretary should be united in one person, 
and the Rev. A. Gorstin was elected to the post in 1834. 
In 184J, the Rev. J. Thompson was elected, Mr. Garstin 
having been appointed Chaplain to the Rast India 
Company. 

In 1834, Raja Gopi Deb gave 2000 rupis to the 
school, and Dwarkanath Tagore 500 rupis. 

In the same }ear, the school sustained a severe loss 
m the death of Miss Dird. The report for that year 
states respecting this lady: 

io her unwearied diligence, active ]>iety, and cheerful dis¬ 
position, no commendation of theirs can do justice. Regardle-^s 
ot bodily weakness, and a climate quite enough to excuse in- 
acjivity, she went about doing good to tlioso whom few care to 
f-n(.‘k after. I vom house to house she carried consolation, teooii- 
ing tlie yoimg and the aged of her own ^cx where, williout fear t)f 
disappointment, they might find rest to their souls. On the i>eo 
School she conferred benefits, which will he icuK*ijb'n*ed with 
lasting gratitude by manj^, lung after theu' connexion ^itli the 
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ion has ceased. A week never passed in which she was 


—ndt^wice or thrice found seated among the children, patiently 
conveying instruction, as though she had been a hired Bervajit, 
rather than a gratuitous friend.” 

In 1R35, the system of pupil teachers was adopted by 
the master :**— 

“ Mr. Lindsay selected some of liis best boys as teachers to 
the junior classes, and considerable advantage has been derived 
from the adoption of this plan, for not only are the younger 
iiiipils better instructed, but their teachers also are stimulated l)y 
their employment, to increase and apply their stock of knowledge. 
The disadvantage attendant on the above mode i.s, that a con¬ 
tinual change of these young instructors is taking place. At the 
age of fourteen years most of tho children are either removed by 
their parents, or apprenticed, in compliance with tho regulations 
of the school. To obviate this evil, a small stipend has been 
allowed, and a prospect held out of tlioir succeeding to vacant 
ma^terslups, should their conduct and ability «'.aiTant their pro¬ 
motion.” 

Ill 1844, a new system was commenced, under tlm 
superiiitoudouce of the present active secretary, tlie Rev. 
J. Thompson.^ 

“The secretary, being'anxious to inti'oduce mechanical arts 
into the l)oy8’ establishment, has, with the fidl concurrence of the 
governors, commenced with printing. This has been pursued 
throughout the year, by several of the puiiils; and the success of 
the experiment has induced tlie governors to take into serious 
consideration the adoption of mechanical artSj as a pai t of tho 
regular education of the ward>-.” 

The following is a list of the studies now pursued in 
tills institution—showing an immense advance on what 
they were in 1832, when Carpenters Spelling Book was 
read in the first class. 


Ucj). p. 3; 1814, p. 7. 


Roji. 1834-5, pp. 3,4. 
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BOYS' SCHOOI. 



FIRST CLASS. 


Rdigion. —CrossmaD’s and Church Catechisms, Collects, and 
the Holy Scrijitures. 

Reading and Spelling .—The Holy Scriptures; the History of 
England; Carpenter s Spelling Book. 

Orammar. —(Lcnnie's) to the end of Syntax. fM'Culloch’s) the 
chapter on derivation, and the Rules of Syntax. Syntactical 
parsing. 

Geography .—General questions on the Maps of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, North America, England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Arithmetic .— 1st Division — Decimal Fractious and Square 
Root; 2Dd Division—Rulo of Three and Practice. 

Wnting .—In Copy and Ciphering Books. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Religion. —Crossman’s and Chiircli Catechisms, Collects, and 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Rending and Spelling .—Tlie Old Testament, to the end of the 
First Book of King^^. The New Testament to tho end. The 
History of England, as foi* as the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Carpenter’s Spelling Assistant, to page 107. 

Ghronology.—(Eioji) to the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, (used 
as a hook of reference, or Companion to English History.) 

^7ri/mm.'/r.-~(Lennie's) Syntactical Rules and Exercises. 

Geography.—(Qufs) General Questions. 

^VrUing.—ln Copy and Cipherhig Books. 

Arithmetic. 1st Division — Practice: 2nd Division—Single 
Rule of Three. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


first CLASS. 


Rdiffion. Chur<’h C^Uechism with Explanatory Questions and 
Answers, Collects, and the Holy Scriptures. 

Committed to Mem^jry. —Twenty-four texts, proving the pro¬ 
phecies of our blessed Saviour, an outline of dowish History, and 
Home of the chi(‘rmiracles of Clnist Exodus xv., Proverbs iii., 
Matthew V., Psalm cxxxi:\., Walts’ Scripture fli.stoi’y, Mangnall’f 
HistoricJil Qir r<Lions. 

Reading and Spelling .—'I he Old Testament, as far as ih.e book 
of Isaiah. ^New Tostcmeui; Goldsmith’s History of England to 
Ohiu Jes 11. Carpenter’s Spelling. 
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—Leiinie’s Syntactical Rules and Exercises. 
Juvenile Ma[)S of Eurox^e, Asia, and England. 
Chronology. —Eton, as far as James I. 

Arithmetic. —1st Division—Single Rule of Three Direct; 2nd 
Division—Reduction. 

Writing. —In copy and ciphering books. 


SECOND CLASS. 

Heligion. —Church Catechism with explanatory Questions and 
Answers, Collects, and the Holy Scrij)turcs. 

Committed to Memory. —Twenty-four texts, proving tho pro¬ 
phecies of our Saviour, outline of Jewish Histoiy, some of the 
miracles of Christ, Prov. iii., Matt, v., Psa. xix.. Watts’ Scriptui'e 
History. 

Reading and Spelling .—^The Old Testament as far as Numbers. 
Now Testament, and English Reader No. J. Carpenters 
Spelling. 

Grammar. —Lennic’s Simple Exercises and Dofinitious. 

Geography. —Juvenile Maps of Europe and Asia. 

Arithmetic. —Ist Division—Compound ly^ng Division ; 2nd 
Division—Compound MultixiHcation. 

Writing. —Tn Copy books. 

Needle-work; Carj)et Work on Canvas and Velvet; Bead 
samplars ; and knitting socks and stockings, <i:c. are executed by 
the children of the different classes. 

The girls are employed during the latter part of every working- 
day in workung for both the male and female departmonU. 


This institution lias conferred great benefits, both 
physical and sphitaal, on the orphans of destitute Euro¬ 
peans, the cliildren of East Indians, and of native Por¬ 
tuguese/ The boys remain in the school until they are 


f Mrs. Postons makes the following remarks on tho character 
of tho Portuguese :— 

The Portuguese, however ofteiisivc he becomes when a ruler, 
weak as he is as a diplomatist, ridiculous as a beau, ignorant us 
a priest, and useless generally as a member of the native com¬ 
munity of India, is yet admirable as-a cook; and altioiugh his 
deficiency in cleanliness, and his love of potcu» lii^uors, detract 
fiomewliat from his merits, yet it must be admitted that the Euro- 
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4a^?en, and tlie girls until they are twelve yeai's of age, 
when tliey are placed out as aiiprentices. 

Mr. Lushington writes, in 1823, respecting the 
healthiness of tlie situation: The school is situated 
on one of the most salubrious spots in Calcutta, as will 
be abundantly proved from the number of deaths varying 
from two to four annually in 100, among on csta- 
blishmerft of 400 children/’ 

The number of children of both sexes supported from 
time to time in this Institution, has considerably varied, 
having necessarily fluctuated with the rise and fall of 
tbo funds of the Society. In 1700, the number was 
raised from fifty-seven to seventy; in 170J, to ninety-six, 
besides twenty-six children who paid for their main¬ 
tenance ; and at the close of the year, to 150 of all 
classes. In 1798, the number fell to sixty, the old 
Clmrity Fund being charged witli the reminder, 100 
children. On the union of the schools in 1800, the 
number was raised from 100 to 200. In 1801, to 250. 


pean gastronomist in India is materially a debtor to the Portu¬ 
guese: unhappily, in this sphere of action, his usefulness ends, 
and with it his claim to our attention. 

** Perbajjs there is no class of men, with their educational ad¬ 
vantages, and their other facilitios for acquiring local superiority, 
(3U])po8ing the true mental rigour to exist,) who have produced 
so few men of note in any of the departments from which such 
men sjuiiig in Europe. In painting, in sculpture, in navigation, 
in laws, in arms, in agriculture, in eloquence, in literatiu’e, in 
science, they have not only not acqidied the slightest reputation 
in Europe or in India, (\s-ith the one or two exceptions of a Skin¬ 
ner in war, and a Kyd in the higher mechanics,) but they have 
not even ondeavom*ed to acquire it, because their constitutional 
temperament is, by nature’s own decree, a bar to the ondeavour. 
OlerkshipB in the piibll'' olfices is the lino of empIo}Titeut which 
the body of them look to, arul which is manifestly the one host 
suited to thefr quiet, imoiubitious turn of mind.” 
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4, to 200 boys, and 100 girls; in all 300. in 
^0, the admissions were increased to 280 boys, and 
120 girls; in all 400. But the number of boys was 
limited in 1824 to 250. In 1826 there were 245 boys, 
and 100 girls; and it became neccssai 7 to suspend 
admission beyond that number. At the close of 1833 
the number of boys was reduced to 200, and tliat of the 
girls to 120. The present number in the school is 
237 boys, and 150 girls.? 


Statistics of the School from 1827 to 1834. 



.Vnmial expenses for 
children. 

Montlily axerage 
of children edu¬ 
cated. maintain¬ 
ed, clothed, Sic. 

Rupifl. 

As. 

Pice. 

Ro>g and Girls. 

From May 1827 to April 1828 . . 

32,332 

0 

2 

249 

„ May 1828 to April 1829 . . 

31,138 

15 

3 

289 

„ May 1820 to April 1830 . . 

35,892 

3 

11 

297 

„ May 1830 to Ajiril 1831 . . 

37.079 

10 

10 

305 

„ May 1831 to AprU 1832 . . 

38,295 

1 

2 

323 

„ May 1832 to AprU 1883 . . 

33,518 

11 

2 

278 

„ May 1833 to April 1834 . . 

1 

20,960 

15 

11 

30.1 


? See Rule 113, p. 27. 

















The site of Bishop’s C'ollege was, tJLdrty years ago, “ a 
wilderness of high grass, creeping shrubs, and stagnant 
pool!?but the spot was selected by Bishop Middleton, 
on accouiit of its retiroment from tlie hustle of the 
metropolis, a wide river separating it from Calcutta. 

The Marquis of Hastings, Governor-General of India, 
at the request of Bishop Middleton, presented sixty-two 
higahs of ground on tlie eastern extremity of the 
Company s hotanical gai'den for the building and 
demesnes of the College, of which the first stouo was 
accordingly laid in December, 1820. The demesnes 
were furtln r increased at their eastern boimdaiy by tbo 
free gilt of a piece of ground on the banks of the -Hugly 
by Sir Charles Metcalfe. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society agreed to aid the pui-poses of the founda¬ 
tion in the department of scriptural translations, by 
assigning a sum of £5000 to the College for that 
special pui*pose. The Church Missionary Society also 
agreed to assist the Iiicoi'porated Society in defraying 
the current expenses of the institution by an annud 
sura of £1000. Bishop Middleton presented a sum of 
£500 for the fitting up and embellishment of the 
College chapel, and bequeathed 500 volumes to the 
College library; and his widow added the gift of com- 
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[5n-plate for the sacramentnl service of the College, 
and a tablet to the memory of the deceased founder, ^vith 
an inscription witten by himself. The Incorporated 
Society in first sending out books for the library, wre 
aided by a gift from, the University of Oxford of all the 
works printed at the Clarendon press; and the same gift 
was increased by donations of some thousand books, 
printed and manuscript, li’om Principal Mill and other 
individuals in India as well as England. 

In June, 1826, the District Committee of the In¬ 
corporated Society, formed in Bombay by Bishop Heber, 
at the special instance and persuasion of Archdeacon 
Barnes, agreed to devote their whole first year’s receipts 
to the support of Bishop’s College. Tlio same appro¬ 
priation was likewise voted by the Diocesan Committee 
of Calcutta formed at the end of the same vear, and also 
by the Madras District Committee in 1820. liOrd 
Amherst, Govern or-General of India, at the special 
request of Bishop Heber, in 1820 assigned a further space 
of forty-eight bigahs on the w^estern side of the road 
and on the bank of the Hugly, to be scpai’ated from 
the botanical garden for the further demesnes and out- 
offices of the (’ollege. The Univertiity of Cambridge, 
by a vote of the senate in 1826, agreed that copies of all 
works printed at their press, should he presented to the 
library of Bishop's College, and the same gift was 
increased by several contributions made at the instance 
chiefly of tb^ Eev. W. Mandell, Fellow of Queen’s 
College, among the residents of the university. 

In 1880, Bisliop Turner erected at liis own expense a 
tablet to tl’e memory of Bishop Heber, similoi’ to the 
opposite monument of Bishop iliddleton. James 
Young, Esq., in 1882, presented an organ to the College 
chapel. 

The original object of tiit institution was, to instmet 
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and other youth in the doctrine and discipline of 
the Anglican Church, in order to their becoming preachers, 
catechists, and schoolmasters; to ertcjid the hettejits of 
education generally; to translate the Scriptures, Liturgy, 
and other religious works ; and to foim a residence for 
European missionaries, on their arrival in India. 

Bishop Middleton contemplated also the admission of 
aboriginal natives of India, who arc not Christians, to 
literary and scientific instniction in the College, under 
tlie same rules as other students, witli the exception of 
those respecting hall and cliapel. 

But in 1829, Bishoj) Hebcr, wishing that the College 
should not be a mere ecclesiastical seminary, but scr\'o also, 
like Oxford and Cambridge, to impart a general education, 
induced the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Piirts to extend the benefit of a college education 
to lay btudents generally; though, from various causes, 
few have availed themselves of tliis opportunity. Bishop 
Heber contemplated, that ‘‘ from Bishops College India 
would derive her parochial clergy, her professors of tho 
liberal sciences, her philosophers, her well-educated mer- 
chants, gentry, and statesmen.*’ It was intended also for 
the ij’iiining of teachers; but Bishop Heber was of opinion, 
that '‘a less costly bringing up, and less recondite studies, 
wcMild serve, than it is the object of Bishop’s College 
to supply/’“ 


- Dcau Prideaux, hi 1094, published a pamphlet on India, 
in which lie rccornmoiids tliat a Misfiionaiy College s hould be 
established first in England, and, after a time, removed to India; 
“ that tho e.sibtiiig evils and dcfiei.Minies cannot othei*wi:>d be 
removed, than by settling bishops* and scinimivics in tlioao coun- 
tri(58, where uiinistei’s might be bred and ordained on the spot." 
Thepo.sition of native society also requir- s exertions to raise up a 
duly qualified nativo mini try. Colouol Briggs roimirks on tliis 
subject: “ I’hr more general employment of natives in oftioes of 
trust, will give respectability to tlio iqiper classes, wiiioh our prc' 
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^^C!!!!^^sc]iolarsbips amount to twenty-three: viz. 
^'^^^upr^rted by the Incorporated Society; fiix Middleton 
scholarships, endowed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge; by which -were also founded two 
Heber Foreign Theological scholarships, to be filled by 
youths from tlie ancient Episcopal Churches of Asia, 
which do not acknowledge the supremacy of the pope; 
two scholarships, founded by the Church Missionarv" 
Society; one scholarship, endowed by the late Lord 
Powerscourt; one Bombay scholarslup, in memory of 
the Bishop H 9 ber; six scholarships, founded by the 
late R. Jackson, Esq., of Forldiill, in the county of 
Armagh; and one scholarship, founded by some fnends 
of the late principal. Dr. Mill, to be called “Mill’s 
Scholarship;” lastly, the sum of i! 1000, given by the 
Rev. J. Natt, late vicar of St. Sepulchre, was applied to 
the endowment of a fellowship, to bo filled by native 
students only, and to be called “Natt’s Fouudation.” 
The following is the nature of it:— 

COPY OF DOCUMENTS. 

“I, the Rev. John Natt, B.D., Vicar of St. Sepulchres, 
in the City of London, and late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, England, having presented to tlio 
Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, the sum of six 
hundred pounds stcrbng, for the purpose of promoting, 
in any wav ho might approve, the advancement of the 
Gospel of Christ in India, his Lordship was ])leased to 

^'cnt aystem is calculated to depress; it will elevate that braueh 
of society which must always carry the body of the people alouff 
with it; it will give it an interest in government, with which it 
will become identified; and, instead of exhibiting, as at present, 
H body of proud and broken down families of rank, it will raiso 
liiei'i to a respectable station in the oommiiiuty, which they will 
bo unwilling to lose.” 
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same in Governmentr securities', for tlie purpose 
of founding a Native Fellowship, to hear tlic name of 
* The Natt Foundation ; and tliat the ti’ustces of the 
same should be the Bishop and Archdeacon of Calcutta, 
and the Principal and Professor pf Bishop’s College for 
tlie time b«ing. 


“ EMOLUMENTS. 


“The enjoyment of the proceeds of the Government 
securities to the amount of one thousand (1000) pounds 
fiU^rling aforesaid: the stiid proceeds being about fifty 
rupis p«-'r mensem. ^ 

“1. In free commons at the College table. 

“-2. In permission to occupy a students apartments 
in the College, as long as the nominee remain un¬ 
married. 

‘‘3. In a title to hply orders, which liis fellowship 
shall be held to confer, (the Bishop having hereto ex¬ 
pressed his approbation,) under condition of the can- 
diduto being subject to the usual examination, as, in 
similar cases, in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


(< 


DUTIES 


“ The duties attached to this fellowship are :— 

“ 1. Assisting the College syndicate in the revising 
and editing versions of the Holy Scriptures, of the Book 
of Common Prayer, and theological works, in the native 
tongues, original and translated. 

“ 2. In rendering assistance in the suporiu ton donee 
of Oriental studies of the students of Bishop s CoUege, 
if at any time required so to do by the College council. 

^^3. In direct missionary labour in the immediato 
vicinity of the College, to which he sliall always devote 
a large portion of * hie time, and shall account this 
division of his duties as indispcusably important; the 
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Gg^icter having expressed an especial wish to this 
efTect. 

“ 4. It has also been agreed by the College council, 
under liis Lordship’s sanction, that the fellowship afore¬ 
said shall be known ai^d commonly called by the title of 
‘ The Natt Syndic Fellowship.’ ” 


LIST OF THE STUDENTS CONNECTED WITH BISHOP’S COLLEGE 
IN 1846. 


Nantf. 

Date of 
Admission. 

Age. 
yrs. mo. 

On whal Endows ment. 

Henry Joseph Harris!^ . 

July, 1840. 

20 

Middleton, Catechist at Jub- 
bulpur, 1846. 

Samuel Larabrick Nicholas .. 

Sept. 1840. 

26 

Church Missionary Society. 
Ordained by the Bishop o( 
Colombo in service of the 
Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. 

Fidward Christopher Lobrooy 

Oct. 1840. 

22 

• 

Middleton. Ordained by Ld. 
Bishoj) of Colomlto. 181C. 

Wni. Nicholas McKenzie ... 

July, 184J. 

20 8 

Middleton. Catechist, Barri- 
pur, appointed 1847. 

Thos. Sami. Shaw. 

Sept. J841. 

20 8 

Jackson ForkhUI. Ilourat. 
1847. 

John Thoi*. Babonan . 

Oct. 1841. 

20 

Jackson ForkhUI. Talyganj. 
1847. 

Edward Hiftfrs .. 

Oct. felS. 

19 

Jackson Forkhill. 

Henry Woodford Sti Hill ... | 

Aug. 1844. 

17 

Jacks..n Forkhill. 

Sri Nalh Bose ... , 

Oct. 1844. 

19 

Mill. 

Kali Nath Nandy. | 

Oct. 1844. 

21 

Jackson Forkhill. 

Simeon.’. ■ 

Oct. 1844. 

20 

Jackson Forkhill. 

Mudhii Stiden Dut . 

Nov. 1844. 

21 

Lay Student. 

James Charles . | 

Nov. 1844. 

20 

Middleton. 

Chas. Egbert Kennett. ; 

April, 1845. 

19 

Middleton. 

Robt. Charles Walker. i 

April, 1845. 

16 

Powerscourt. 

W^m. Henry Gomes . 

Aug. 1845. 

18 

Ceylon Govomraent Student. 

Henry Prnneis Muluklslna.. 

Aug. 1845. 

18 

Ceylon Government Student. 

William Wilkinson . 

■ Dec. 1845. 

20 

Church Missionary Student. 

Wm. Ward Nicholls... 

Jan. 1848. 

16 

Middlutun, 

Abraham Dins . 

Jan. 1840. 

16 

Lay Student. 

C. D. Cooper . 

Feb. 1846. 

16 6 

The Society for the Propo- 
galton of the Gospel in 

1 Foreign Parts. 

David Patrick Harris . 

March, 1846. 

15 3 

Ditto dittf 

H. Cookey . 

March, 1846. 

48 7 1 

1 Ditto ditto. 

Joi hua Jeremiah .. 

June, 1845. 

17 1 

' Ditto ditto. 

Henry Dc Sanira. i 

Dec. 1846. 


1 Ceylon Government Student. 
The Society lor the Prnp.i* 
gation ..’f the Gc'uvl in 

1 Foreign Partp. 

Sidu Ram Das . 

Dec. 1846. 

16 


The present state of Bengal cidls loudly on Oic 
f’lu’istian Church to exert herself more in diffusing a 
religious education. 


X 
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the same time, these native ministers must he 
educated well, or they will not he fitted for the duties of 
the ministry in India. Many of the Brahmans arc shrewd 
men, whose arguments are often ingenious in defence of 
their own system ; and who oftoner know how to employ 
efiectively the common sopliistries against the truth 
which are derived from the vices and irreiigion of pro¬ 
fessed Christians. The Government English Schools 
too arc about to give a European education to all the 
upper (^lasses; so that the Zemindars, tl)o native officers 
of Goverament, the authors, the schoolmasters, and 
almost all the rich men of India, will soon have im¬ 
bibed European knowledge, fatal to tlieir own religion, 
ahsulut(dy compelling them to throw away their legends 
and their idols, without at the same time having re- 
e.'ived any knowledge of Christianity. To meet the 
moral wants of these educated classes, uuediicuted minis¬ 
ters can do nothing. Henceforth our native teachers 
must have, therefore, a good European education. They 
must be practised to speak and to wi'ite our language 
well, as that must be the vehicle of all superior instruc¬ 
tion ; and that their minds may bo enlightened, and tlieir 
climaetcrs formed, that they may be souiid roasoners and 
men of general information, that they may he (qualified 
to instruct the educated classes of tlieir own country, that 
they may fonn a native Christian literature, that they 
may mould the mind of the Indian empire, (for nothing 
less than this is tlie august office of these Christian 
evangelists,) they must he well read in English authors, 
they must Iv? accj^uainted with modern science, they ihust 
thiuk much and reason oiiioh tji Engluh, they must 
obtain a European clmraoter.’' 

Aoo/’v Christian Missions' p, 388. 
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The Higli School was established on the ruins of 
the Calcutta Grammar School, and Archdeacon Oorrie 
may he considered the original founder of this insti¬ 
tution. Ho drew up the following prospectus in 1829 : 

“ That a College should be founded in Calcutta, in which, 
whilst the various branch os of literature and science should he 
matle the subjects of instruction, an essential part of the system 
should be, to imbue the minds of the youths with a knowledge 
of the doctrines and duties of Chnstionity. 

“ That this College should be. in every way, conformable to 
the United Church of England and Ireland. But as there are 
also many in this land who ore not members of that Church, 
and who are at present completely excluded from tlie means of 
bestowing upon their children a liberal education; it was further 
proposed that persons of aU persuasions should be permitted to 
attend the various classes in the projected seminary, under certaiu 
restrictions, but without such restraints as should goto interfere' 
with their religious ojnnioiis. , ^ ' 

“That in conducting the Institution, a liberal and enlarged • 
course of education should he pursued, adapted to the rospAtivc . 
attainments of the students; the College .to'he divided .iutq, two ' 
d 0 paiiiTncnt 9 ,“-ft higlior department for \\\^ elder, and a lower 
department for the younger students. 

“The system to comprise Religious and Moral instruction, 
Classical learning, History, Modem ;Languagcp, Mathematic, 
Natural Philosophy, Medicine and ^Surgery; themistiy, duns- 
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eCj and other branches, as time and circumstances might 
at of and require. 

The College to be open to the sons of native gentlemen, as 
well as to all denominations of Christians; and to he divided 
into two sections, viz., one consisting of those who should con¬ 
form in all respects with the regulations of the Institution, to 
bo designated ‘ Membersthe other section to consist of those 
only who might attend the classes for the purpose of receiving 
instruction. 

“ITie advantages of the Institution to he available for all 
Students, with the exception of some theological privileges, which 
unavoidably would have to be restricted to Uie ‘Members’ of 
the College: no student, not being a Member of tlie College, to 
be required to comply witli any religious form [of worship] 
provided he submitted to the general system of education, pur¬ 
sued within its walls. 

“ The benefit of attending any course of licctures in the higher 
branches to be aflbrded to all who might he disposed to avail 
themsolves of it, under tho preceding and such other regulations 
as might be specified. 

“ All etndeuts entering as ‘ Members ’ of the College, to be 
required to conform in every respect, to the doctrines, usages, 
jind fonns of the Tmited Chiuch of England and Ireland; and 
Mcmhera of the College only to he received as resident students 
withhi its walls, and these to be subject to such rules of dis- 
<*i|jliuo, aud to such an extent, as may thereaftci bo agreed and 
determim:»d upon."'* 


The High School was opened Juno 4th, 1830; the 
])lan of stucUes was drawn up by Bishopj Turner, and the 
Uev. .1. M‘guecn was appointed rector. 

“ The Calcutta Higb School, the first institution of this 
class, was established in JS30, and is the properlv of 
sbarelioldors, each sliorc being 260 rupis, bearing in¬ 
terest by dividends of profits not to exceed six per dent, 
per annum. The property is lield by tiMstees; the 
school is managed by an elective committee ; aud visitors 
are appointed to visit the school and to control the 
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&tment of masters. The masters are a r^tor, u 
second master, a tliird master, and as many junior and 
assistant-masters as the state of the school may require. 
TJie school is divided into three departments, English, 
Commercial, and Classical. The English department 
includes, besides the elements of the language, grammar, 
histor}’, geograpliy, and composition; the Commercial 
includes arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometr}% 
and book-keeping; and the Classical includes Latin 
from the rudiments to Horace and Livy, and Greek to 
the Collectanea Minora and Homer’s Iliad. In tho lirst 
a hoy remains three years, supposing him to be almost 
unacquainted with English when ho enters. After that 
period, he proceeds to the Commercial and Classical de- 
piu’tments, in which ho continues five years. The classes 
Unit are engaged in the forenoon with the rector in the 
classics, go to the copfimercial deportment in tho after¬ 
noon, and vice versa. After being in operation only lour 
years, five pupils from tho High School had euterod 
Bishop’s Culloge, where they are prosecuting their studies. 
Tbo school is opened to the sons of Hindu or Mnsal- 
man gentlemen, but it does not appear whether any 
receive instniction. This institution publishes annual 
reports of its proceedings.'' 

Bishop Corrie remjjirked, ‘‘ ITie class of Indo-Britons, 
or JOast-Indians, as they begin to call themselves, is 
increasing very fast. Besides the number in cliurity 
schools; there are not less tliau five hundred in hoard¬ 
ing schools, in this place. 'Not above one hundred 
perliapH can pay, so as to remunerato the masters ; y« t 
they are all descendants of gentlemen. Hitherto tin y 
have ge leiaDy been idle and di.ssipufxd. But, within 
tlK.'se llfteen \e.ars, a change has been going on ; an I 
a great improvement is becoming visible among that 
cln,ss. they have hiila-rto had no bond of union, 
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separate firom all established order. The 
Dissenters, being more on a level -with them in most 
respects, and really exerting themselves for the improve¬ 
ment of this class, would gain the majority of them ere 
long. I hope, if we can bring the plan of the prospectus 
to bear, we may succeed in establishing a connecting 
link between the Church of England, and these really 
Colonists. The lower branch, or a Grammar-school, is 
first to be attempted; about twenty thousand rupis are 
set down, in shares and donations; and with a hke sum 
in addition, we shall be able to make a beginning, A 
master will bo wanted from Eughuid." 


Abstract of Cash dli^hursed in the Calcutta High School^ from 



June, 

1830, to May, 

1844. 



1813-41 

. . i 16,425 

10 

9 

1835-36 

. .^14,695 

0 

7, 

lfvU2-13 

. . 17,276 

0 

0 

18-34-35 

. . 13,or.3 

15 

8 

1811-12 

. . 17,036 

5 


1833-34 

. . 12,555 

0 

0 

1810-41 

. . 20,148 

3 

H 

1832-33 

. . 14,575 

1 

10 

1330-10 

. . 20,582 

6 

0 

1831-32 

. . 23,405 

3 

8 

1838-30 

. . 10,160 

8 

Oi 

1830-31 

. . 12,508 

11 

4 

1837-38 

. . 17,908 

12 

11 





1830-37 

. . 15,871 

11 

2 


^230,258 

2 

li 



High School PupiU. 




1831 

. 


104 1 

1838 . 



162 

1832 . 



132 

1839 

. 


101 

1833 



120 

1840 . 

, 


m 

1^34 . 



J50 

1841 



144 

1830 



137 

1842 . 



137 

1836 



184 

1848 



128 

1837 

. 


185 

1844 . 

. 


105 


The Iligli School was closed ill 1845, and the pro¬ 
perty was mode over to tbe Bishop. 

The Parental Academic Institution, fomiJed in 18*23, 
is also managed by a committee, and publishes annual 
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“ Tho objects of tbe Society that established 
it are to afford to youth tho best education that eiisting 
circumstances admit, and as far as the state of tlic funds 
'will allow to provide education for the orphans of members 
who may die not possessed of property sufficient to pay for 
educating their children. Membership is created by con¬ 
tributing two riipis or more monthly, or twenty-four 
rupis or more annually, or 300 rupis or more in one 
sum. This institution is conducted on the princijdc of 
combining religious knowledge with useful information. 
Tiie course of instruction embraces scriptural knowledge 
and Puley s Evidences, gi*ammar, geography, Homan, 
Grecian, Englisli and Indian history, astronomy, natural 
philosophy, Latin, geometry, algebra, and political 
economy. Two free seb^darships have been established 
in tliis institution, to he denominated the Alctcalfe 


scholarships, with the..view of pei’pctuating tlie remem¬ 
brance of the uniform liberality of Sir Cliarles Metcalfe 
towards tlte institution, especially evinced by a dona¬ 
tion of 5000 rupis for the purpose of liberating it 
from debt." 

It has been found a groat difficulty in connexion with 
the Parental Academy, that the parents are generally 
averse to their children being engaged in mechanical 
employments; to obviate this, the Calcutta Appren¬ 
ticing Society was formed in October, 1825, in the 
hope that thereby many indigent Christian youths, who 
would otherwise gi’ow up without learning any trade or 
uccupaiion likely to afford them the means of supporting 
tiieinselves, would be enabled to acquire the knowledge 


of a profession by which, if not grossly careless and 
neglectful, they could* not fail to earn tlieir livelilioud 
in a maimer at once honoiivablo to themselves, and 
liighlv uJvautageous to society at largo. This Ijopo has 
already been realised to as gi*eat an extent as could 
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be expected. Of 190 boys \vlio have been 
succeS'sively received into the school, twelve have already 
been found qualified for being articled or apprenticed 
to commanders of ships; and twenty more, still on 
board the vessel, are so far advanced, that they also 
may be placed out as soon as opportunities offer. In 
addition to these, there are, at present, by the land 
permission of Government, obtained through the recom¬ 
mendation of the Marine Board, six lads employed on 
board of pilot vessels, with a view to obtain a knowledge 
i)f tboscj duties of their profession which cannot be so 
well acquired on board a stationary vessel as the Marine 
School ship is. 

“Tlic subscriptions and donations realised since the 
•beginning of the year, amount only to Sa. nqns 90(53 ; 
while the exi)cnditure, (including the sum of rupis 091 5 ] 
being the arrears of last year,) has amounted to 
rupis 18,284.” 

Aj)plication has been made to Scotland for a principal 
for this Institution. 

•Some persons object to the prominence ever given to 
classical studies in the Parental Academy and High 
Schools. The following observations show their utility: 

“L.vpel Greek and Latin from your schools, and you ooiifine 
the ^iews of the existing gn;eration to themstlves and their 
iiniJicdijiLe predecessors; 3^011 will cut off so many centuries of 
tho -worlds experience, and place us in the same state os if the 
imnian race had first come into e.ristence in the year 150U. Tho 
mind of the Greek and Roman is, in all tJie essential points of 
its constitution, om- own. Aristotle and Pluto, Thficydides and 
facit.us, have the udvaulagc which is enjoyed hy intelligent 
travellrrs, that their obs^Tvrdion has t^een oxereised in a field 
out of the icncV of . ommon men. titeir information has all 1 he 
value of 0 mass oJ new ami pert[iie)it facts illnstiuli\x rjt tlie 
gr.-.it rcieace cl the naturr of civil] >1 men. Lvt u where tlic 
resuitfc of a dashioal cdticutiou ttre li.tst t/ ngihle aiid leObt fip 2 )rc- 
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the individual himself, still the mind often reTfTiii^ 
""of the effect of its early studies in the general liberality of 
its tastes and comparative comprehensiveness of its views and 
notions .”—QuaTterly Journal of Education. 

“ Classical studies not only form the faculties, but supply the 
meraoiy with a rich stock of information. A student cannot 
learn the signs without, at the same time, gaining some acquaint 
ance with the things signified. ^Milton prays to God to recom¬ 
pense a father ‘ whose exceeiling great cai*o caused him to be 
insti’uctod in the tongues.’ Locke states, witlj his own entire 
approbation, the -opinion of La Bruy ere, that languages are the 
proper studies of our earlier yeai-s. The authors which we have 
are the choice authors, the picked men of all antiquity. When 
letters awoke from the sleep of ages, the classics became the 
teachers of taste and .elegance to the reviving intellect of 
Europe. There lies deep in the human heart, an inextinguish- 
able reverence of the past. As time goes on, all tbo meaunosseH 
of human life disappear, and the grand feature.s in the characters 
of the ages aJone remain as objects of our contomphitions. 'J’he 
love of the old is connected witli the best and highest feelings 
of our nature. Tlie past is sacred. It is sot beyond the revolu¬ 
tions of nature, and the shifting institutions of man. So much 
of beauty of experience, of wisdom, is secure from the love of 
change. 

“The study of antiquity has a noble power to elevate the mind 
above the low' passions of the present, by fixing its contempla¬ 
tions on tlie great and immortal spirits of the past.” 

North American Review. 
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^anssferit €tiucation. 

We oxti*ftct from nu excellent article in tlie Calcutta 
Review, a notice of Sanskrit education :— 

“Turning to the Dliarma Shastra, to tlie chapter on 
education, we there find the entire system of discipline 
duly prescribed, on an authority which every sincere 
Hindu must believe to be infallible and divine. Like 
everything else connected with tlie Hindu ceremonial, it 
descends into minutenesses, that cast over the whole the 
air of a ludicrous puerility. 

“Amongst other things, it is ordained, that the Brah- 
nanical student must wear for his mantle, the hide of 
a black antelope, common deer, or goat, with lower vests 
of woven mna. His girdle must be made of niunja, in 
a Uiple cord, smooth and soft; but if the mimja be not 
procurable, the zone must be formed of the grass ctisa. 
His sacrificial thread must be made of cotton, so as 
to bo put on over his head, in three strings. He must 
carry a staff of viloa or jialasa, which must he of such a 
length as to reach his hair, straight, without fracture, 
of a handsome appearance, not likely to terrify men, with 
its bark perfect, unhurt by fire. 

“ Thus provided with his leathern mantle, girdle, sagri- 
fioiul thread, and staff, the student, standing opposite to 
the sun, must next thrice walk round the fire from left 
to right, and perform, according to law, the ceremony of 
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food. His first petition, prefaced witli the re¬ 
spectful word Chavati, must be addressed to his mother, 
or sister, or mother s whole sister, or some other female 
who will not disgrace him. Having collected as much 
of the desired food as he has occasion for, and presented 
it without guile to his preceptor, he is then to eat some 
of it, being duly purified. If he seek long life, he 
should eat with his face to the east; if exalted fame, to 
the south; if prosperity, to the west; if truth and its 
reward, to the north. 

“He must beware of giving any man what he loaves, 
and of eating anything between morning and evening; 
he must also beware of eating too much, and of going 
any whither ^vith a remnant of liis food unsw'allowed. 

“Before and after meals, as well as on many other 
occasions, the student must carefully perform his ablu¬ 
tions. This is to be done with the pure part of his 
hand, which is under the root of the thumb, and with 
water neither hot nor frothy, standing in a lonely place, 
and turning to the east or to the north. He is first to 
sip water thrice ; then twice wipe bis mouth ; and lastly, 
sprinkle with water the six hollow parts of his head, or 
his eyes, ears, and nostrils. 

“Thus clad, fed, and purified, the student is so far 
prepared for the instructions of his preceptor. But 
there are still other essential preliminaries. At the 
beginning and end of the lecture, ho must, with crossed 
hands, always clasp the feet of bis tutor, touclimg the 
left foot with ills left, and the right with his right. 
He must also, at the comraeiicemeut and close of a 


lecture on the Veda, always prouoimce to himself the 
syll'ihle o?n; fiu, unless the syllable om precede, his 
learning will slip away from him ; and, unless it follow, 
nothing will be long retained. But the utterance of a 
t^yllah'le, endowed with a quality sd mysterious; and yet 
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tarjan, must not be lightly gone about. No ! 
If the student have sitten on culms of cusa, with tlieir 
points towards the east, and be purified by rubbing that 
holy grass on both his hands, and be further prepared 
by three suppressions df breath, each equal in time to 
live short vowels, he may tlieii fitly pronounce om! 
Tims prepared, he may next commence his reading, 
taking special care, however, that lie read with botli his 
hands closed. And tliis is called scriptural homage. 

“Another essential pjirt of the student’s discipline 
consists in the periodical repetition, after the prescribed 
form, of the ineffable text, called the gayatri. At the 
morning twilight, in particular, lie is to stand repeating 
it until he see the sun; and at evening twiUght, he is to 
repeJat it sitting, until the stars distinctly appear. Tho 
due utterance of it is attended with the removal of sin, 
and the cleansing from all impurities. 

“Day by day, haying bathed and being purified, he is 
to offer fresh,water to tho Gods, the Sages, and the 
to show respect to the images of tho deities, and 
bring wood for ^ the oblation of fire. He is to abstain 
from honey, from flesh meat, from perfumes, from chap¬ 
lets of. flowers, .from sweet vegetable juices, from all 
sweet substances turned acid, from injury to animated 
beings, from unguents for his limbs, from black powder 
for liis eyes, from wearing sandals and carrying an 
umbrella, from dancing, and fi’om vocal and instru- 
inenta] music. He is daily to caiTy water-pots, flowers, 
cow-dung, fresh earth and cusa grass, as much as may be 
useful, to hi'- preceptor. He is constantly to sleep alom3, 
and on a low bed. 

'‘ The student is daily to perform the duty of a religious 
mendicant, and to receive his food by begging—being 
careful to receive none from persons deficient in per¬ 
forming the Bucrifices, iiui other duties, which the Vedas 
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or from cousins of liis preceptor, or from ms 
"cousins, or from other kinsmen by the father’s or 
the mother’s side. Daily, too, must he bring logs of 
"^ood from a distance, and, placing them in the open air, 
moke an oblation to fire witliout rcraissness. 

“In the presence of his preceptor, the student must 
always eat less, and wear a coarser mantle, with worse 
appendages. He must rise before, and go to rest after, 
his tutor. He must not answer his teacljer’s orders, or 
converse with him, reclining on a bed, nor sitting, nor 
eating, nor standing, nor with an averted face. He must 
both answer and converse, if his preceptor sit, standing 
up ; if he stand, advancing towards him ; if he advance, 
meeting him; if ho run, hastening after him ; if his face 
bo averted, going round to front him, from left to right; 
fr he be at a httle distance, approaching liim; if reclined, 
hending to him; and if he stand over so far oft', running 
toward him. Ho must never pronounce the mere name 
of liis tutor, even in hi^, absence; nor over mimic his 
gait, his speech, or his manner. By censuring his 
preceptor, though justly, he will, in tbe next birth, 
become an ass; by falsely defaming him, a dog; by 
using bis goods witliout leave, a small wonn; by envying 
his merit, a larger insect or reptile. He must not sit 
^ith his preceptor to the leeward, or to tlie windward 
of him. But he may sit with his teacher in a carnage 
drawn by bulls, horses, or camels; on a terrace, on a 
pavement of stones, or on a mat of woven grass; on a 
rock, on a wooden bench, or in a boat! ® 

“At the age of twelve, or, at furthest, of thirteen, the 
young aspirant after Brahmanical lore commences liis 
studies by poring over the grammar termed the Mugda- 
bodlui, itself in that language which it is 


Sec Institutes of Mauu. 
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*cl to teach ; on tliis lie is destined to spend 
tiole years, without once even attempting to translate 
the easiest elementary book 1 What would be the feelings 
of the youths of pur great public schools, if told that 
. their dim and distant visions of a first class at Cambridge 
or. Oxford must be prefaced by the solid reality of an 
equally long* and undivided application to the pages of 
Buttman or Mattbim; and these, too, not in German 
pr English, or even Latin, ])ut in Greek ! When, how^- 
ever, the student has effectually mastered the intricate 
rules of Sanskrit Vyakaran, he plunges at once fearlessly 
ijitp tht? vast ocean of heroic and dramatic literature. 

, ^ .'“His next two years are devoted to the poem of Bhatti, 
\inAdo for the express purpose of exemplifying all the 
important rules of grammar; the heroic poems of the 
Ragliiivansa and the Kumara Sambhava; the story of 
Nala and Damayanti, as conveyed in the Naishadha; to 
that trying criterion of all accurate Sanskrit scholoiship, 
the Sisupala Badha, by Magh; to the pleasing story 
of Sacontala, as dramatised by Kalidasa; to the Veni 
Sanghara, the Murori, the Bharori, the Prasana Eag- 
hava, Uttara Kama Charitva, Ranghava Pondavi, Vasa- 
vadatta. In such manifold and varied stores, he soon 
reduces to efficient practice tlie rules of grammar which 
liitherto have been floating about in his brain : fortified 
with scholarship at all points, he would seem to have 
nought to do, but to go fortli and conquer; arid the 
stubbornness of bis opponent yields, as might be ex¬ 
pected, to bis systematic, though protracted attack. 
After this first burst, his labours proceed at a more 
iinifonn rate; his next year is employed in the soie:^ce of 
rlmtoric (alankaraj, and he not only translates, but also 
cMumits to memory, the whole of the Sahiiwa Darpona, 
and the Kavya Prakashanda Manjari. The doctrines of 
the Vedanta school claim his attention for tlie ensuing 
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id he is made to master the Vedauta Sara/w 
^e of the Vedanta, the Panchadashi, and the Shariri- 
kashutra. The same time is expended on the science of 
logic (nyaya), which follows next in the routine of liis 
education: in this year lie reads only two books, the 
Bhasha Parichedar (division of speech) and the Gautama 
Sutra. The succeeding twelve months arc devoted to 
that science, in which there is every reason to suppose 
that the Hindus had made considerable progress. jit a 
very early period—that of mathematics; for this he takes 
in hand the Lilavati and the Bijaganita. Tlio attention 
of his next three years of college life is demanded for 
the voluminous study of the law; and we are startled, 
when told that the student not only reads, but also 
commits to memory; (with one exception,) the whole of 
the following books:—the lawsof Manu, the MitaksJiara, 
the Dayabhaga, or law of inhentance, tlie Dattaka Mi- 
mansa, the Dattaka Chandrika, the Udvaha Tattwa, the 
Shuddhi Tattwa, the Daya Krama Sangraha, and tlio 
Daivo Tattwa; the one exception, strange to say, is the 
well-known volume of Manu. With this last science, 
the term of his studentship, extending over a period of 
twelve years, is made to cease; but it would be as ridiculous 
to suppose, that every student who has passed through 
the Sanskrit College, is master of the above catalogue, 
as to imagine, that a first class degi-ee and a common 
jf)ass at Oxford, are synonymous terms. 

‘"Tlio history of mankind can be but imperfectly 
appreciated, without some* ac(j:uaintance with the litera¬ 
ture of the Hindus. It is, however, to the educated 
youth, whose manhood is to be spent in India, and who 
is there destined to discliarg(3 high duties, and to sustiiin 
lieavy responsibilities; who is to execute the odiocs 
civilised goromment over millions ot subject Hindus, 
and to make that govf rnmont a blessing,, not a curse, tr. 
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-a glory, not a shame, to Britain,—it is to"^ 
tlie study of Sanskrit commends itself, by consider¬ 
ations of poculiai' importance.Tlie popular 

prejudices of the Hindus, theii* daily observances, their 
occupations, their amusements, their domestic and social 
relations, their local legends, their national traditions, 
their mythological fables, their metaphysicid abstractions, 
their rehgions worsliip—all spring from, and are per¬ 
petuated by the Sanskrit language. To know a people, 
these things must be known : without such knowledge, 
revenue may be raised, justice may be administered, 
the outward shows and fonns of an orderly government 
may be maintained ; but no iufliienc ^ with the people 
will he enjoyed, no claim to their confidence or attach¬ 
ment will be established, no affection will either be felt 
or inspired, and neither the disposition nor the ability to 
work any great or permanent improvement in the feelings, 
opinions, or practices of the country, will he attained." 


Tije Hindu College was projected uetir the close of 
the year 1815. It now contains more than 500 pupils, 
who pay about £3000 annually in college fees. The 
following is a list of the text-books read in this and 
Ollier Government colleges :_ 

Literature. llichardHon’s Selections. Shakspoare. Bacon’s 
Advaucernent of Learning. Bacon’s Essays. Bacon’s Novnin 
Organum (Calcutta edition.) Milton’s Poetical Works. Addison’s 
Essays. Johnsons Rambler and Rasselas. Goldsmith’s Essays. 
HuIlauTa literary History of tbo 15th, 10th, and 17th Ceutuiies. 
Campboll s Hhetoric. Sclilegors History of Literature, 

Mental and Moral Philosophy .—Smith’s Moral Sentiment. 
Abercrombie's Moral ajid Intelleciual Powers (Calcutta edition.) 
Stewait’s Elements of the Philosophy of the Mind. Reid’s 
inquiry. Reid’s Intellectual Powers. ‘ 

History. —Uurao's England. ^Macintosh’s ditto. Gibbon’s 
Rome. Arnold’s ditto. Thirls all’s Greece. Robertson’s His- 
tnjioal Works. Mill’s India. Elphiufltono’s ditto. Miller’s 
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phy of History. Villiers’ Essay on the Literary and other 
of the Eeforoiation. Tytlcr’s Universal History. 

Mathematics. —Peacock’s Algebra (Second Nedition, Part 'First 
only.) Rymer’s Equations. Hall’s Differential and Integral^ ’ 
Calculus. Wand’s Algebraical Geometry. Snowball’s Trigo¬ 
nometry. Woodhouso’s Trigonometry (modernised.) Conics , 
(WhtJweU’s Limits.) 

Natural Philosophy. —Mrs. Somerville’s Connexion of the 
Physical Sciences. Horschell’s Preliminary Discourse. Herschell’s 
Astronomy. Brinkley's Asti-onomy. Webster’s Hydrostatics. 
Pheips' Optics. Grifhn’s Optics. Pneumatics. Treatise on 
Mathematical and Physical Geography. 

Political Economy. — Smith’s Wealth of Nations, with 
McCulloch’s Notes. 

Logic and (Jrammar. —Mill’s Logic. Whatoly’s Logic. Latham 
on the English Language. 

Vernacular. —(Bengali) Gyanaj^radip and Aiinadamaiigol, and 
Dewaiii 11 ah/.. (Urdu) Jkbwauussafa and Intikhabi Souda. 
(IWsian) Akhlaiji Jalali. (Hindui) Prem Sagur and Sabha-bilas, 
Vernacular Composition and Essay Writing. 


It owes its origin to a most zealous advocate for 
native education, the late Mr. David Hare. lie it was 
who first conceived the idea of such an estahlisliment, 
whicji occurred to his mind in the course of di.sous- 
sion, at the house of the celebrated Eammohun Roy, 
on the best means of improving the moral and intel¬ 
lectual condition of the people of India. Having written 
I down his thoughts on the subject, the paper was shown 
to several individuals, amongst whom was a native 
gentleman, who, without communicating his intention to 
Mr. Hare, handed it directly to Sir Edward Hyde East, 
then Chief Judge of the Supreme Court, soliciting his 
pati onugo and support of the scheme under considera¬ 
tion. The learned judge was .so much pleased with Air. 
Hare’s suggostions, that he oiitered immediately into 
almost all his views, and aiier having prupused a few trifling 
alterations in tliat gcjitlemaiis plufi for the optaldishiuont 
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college, lie convened a meeting of respecta 
natives at his own house, on the 5th of May, 18 JG, for 
the purpose of carr}ung so happy and noble a design into 
speedy execution. 

‘‘The primary object of the institution was the tuition 
of Hindu cliildren in the English and Indian languages; 
and in the literature and science of Europe and Asia. 
The Committee hired a building in a populous part of 
the town as a temporary school-house, and on the 2pth 
Januaiy, 1817, the school was opened. On that day 
there were but twenty pupils, but a learned iicative who 


was present expressed his hopes tliat the Hindu College 
would resemble the bur, the largest of trees, which yet 
at first was but a small seedling. In less than three 
months the number of boys was sixty-nine, including 
sixteen free scholar?, all of whom made English their 


principal study. The funds of the college amounted at 
this tioie to upwards of 70,000 rupis. Notwithstand¬ 
ing, however, this auspicious commencement, the ex¬ 
penses connected with the establishment not being 
regulated with a due regard to economy, were soon dis¬ 
cos ered to be much beyond the means at the disposal of 
the management, and, as a consequence, some appoint¬ 
ments that were almost sinecures were abolished, and 
certain extravagant expenditures were reduced. Though 
so much active interest had been exhibited in the early ^ 
infancy of the College, tlie novelty, however, soon begun 
to wear away, and if it had not been for the indefatigable 
labours and persevering expostulations of Mr. Hare, the 
founder, the whole undertaking might gradually haye 
dwindled into nothing. The school had been removed from 
one house to another, and began to exhibit anything but a 
fiourisliing appearance, when the few individuals wlio still 
had its suci css at heart, appt^aled i.o the Government for as¬ 
sist mce. pecuniary aid was inimeJiately granted: tindthe 
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^Go^nior-Gcneral in Council having determined to found 
a Sanslait College in Calcutta, for the special .purpose of 
reviving native literatui’e, it was deemed advisable to, 
erect a lai*ge and handsome building that might accom¬ 
modate all the classes of both institutions. A lac and 
20,000 rupis was allotted to the purpose. The founda¬ 
tion-stone of this edifice was hdd on the 25th of 
February, 1824. The present building was opened for 
tlie reception of the two institutions in the month 
of May, 1827. The centre part of the building was to 
be devoted to the Sanskiit students, and the twn wings to 
the senior and junior departments of the Anglo-Indian 
school. A wealthy Raja presented a donation of 20,000 
rupis, which was devoted to the institution of scholar¬ 
ships, the object of which was, by a monthly bursiu’y of 
sixteen rupis, to induce the pupils of tlio first class, who 
would otherwise be obliged to quit college in search of 
a livelihood, to remain longer and finish their education. 

“ A Mr. Derozio, an East Indian, W'ho had acquired 
some degi'ee of local celebrity as a poet, was one of the 
masters, and, being fond of conversing with the students, 
he sometimes touched on religious questions with too 
much freedom, and alarmed the parents of the youths. 
It was asserted that he taught them atheism, and also in¬ 
sisted upon the necessity of disobc^ung their parents on all 
matters connected with liberty of discussion. He posi¬ 
tively denied the trutli of these charges, and of several 
others of a similar nature; but as many of the parents 
had indignantly removed thoii’ childieji, and there was a 
general impression amongst the natives that the Hindu, 
faith w^as the subject of ridicule of the Hindu College, 
aud that even the great principles of morality and 
natural religion were attacked hy Mr. Derozio, tlie 
native munagomeut thought it a»)Solutely iifcessaiy, as a 
mHlter of policy^ to tlispense wit!) liis services as a 
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efr. The visitor and founder of the College were 
both of opinion that the charges against Mr. Derozio 
were unfounded, but they were obliged to give way to the 
native managers in a matter so peculiarly affecting their 
own feelings and the interests of tlie college. 

“ The Hindu College is one of the handsomest build¬ 
ings in Calcutta. It is of tlie plain Grecian Ionic order.” 
— St<tcquel€r s Hafid-Book of India y p. 269. 


‘‘The Medical College. —This institution was 
founded in February, 1864, by Lord William Bentinck. 
It was one of the last acts of that nobleman’s adminis- 
tnitiou in India, and one of the most useful. For some 
yoai’s previous to the establishment of tliu Medical Col¬ 
lege, a school of instruction for native doctors, as it was 
termed, had existed under the successive superintendence 
of Messrs. Breton and Tytler, two gentlemen of great 
ability, and much distinguished as Oriental scholars. 
In that school a number of young men wore educated for 
tJie service of the government in the capacity of native 
doctors, a very subordinate and inferior grade of medical 
assistants. The institution wms carried on entiredy in the 
Hindustani language, aided by a few translations in 
Arabic. Ibe extent of education was very limited, and 
in no department was it in the slightest degree practical, 
except ill tlic mere drudgery of dressing wounds and 
compounding medicine. There was only one teacher for 
all the branches of medical science, and the students had 
received no pivvious education beyond the accomplish- 
ments of reading mid writing in their own tongue. 
They wore utterly ignorant of the English language tind 
•:i| European knowledge, and for the most part were 
young ijion not ala^vc the rank of common servants, 
ofDjn of Uio meiowst class. Besides this S ’hool, an 
attunpt mad'i to convey some instruetJon in rueJi* iuc 
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students in the Hindu niid Mohnnimedan*^h 
Bs, in the sliape of a lecture, twiee a week. The 
means of instruction were, in this instance, also confined 
to plates and books. No great progress could be expected 
to occur from such desultory instruction, although the 
teachers were gentlemen of great eminence. 

“ The,inefficiency of these native schools soon became 
apparent. It would, indeed, have been impossible to 
produce better Work with such materials ns the touchers 
had at their disposal, and they certainly deserved much 
credit for the progress they made with such limited 
means. In eonsefpience of the failure of these institu¬ 
tions, and lu-gcd, perhaps, by some papers upon the 
possibility of improving the scheme of medical education 
in India, which were laid before him by one or two 
gentlemen in the medical service, Lord William Bentinck 
appointed a committee to inquire into the subject, and 
report tp him upon the fea.sibility of establishing a more 
improved mc'thod of instruction in this dejiartment of 
knowledge. At tlie end of two years, after considerable 
labour and very patient investigation, a most npisterly 
report upon the subject showed the utter impossibility (d 
imparting medical instruction, according to llio system 
of translation.-, without any means of practical,illudtra-. 
tion, then pursued in India. It urged upon tlie govtan- 
nient to establish, forthwith, a college of medicine, 
formed upon a very extended basis, wherein instruction 
might be conveyed, iA the English language, by a 
number of lecturers having each a separate branch of 
stud) under Ids charge; and it suggested, that tlicse 
teachers should be directed to make their instinction as 
practical as possible, after the. model of similar establish¬ 
ments in Europe, more especially with reference to ana¬ 
tomy, and the treatment of diseases.”—7//t(i.pp.2(l(t,.V!lf. 

The College now contains ninety-three students. 






Calnitta ;&ans!ltnt College^ 

Thk Calcutta Sanskrit College was founded principally 
with the design of training pandits to expound the Hindu 
laws. It was intended by Govemment to establish col¬ 
leges for this puq:)oso at Nadya and Tirhut; but, in 182 J, 
it was resolved to concentrate them at Calcutta. 

Calcutta being necessarily the resort of a vast num¬ 
ber of Asiatics, its celebrity as a city, its European 
masters, its opulence, its centrical situation witli regard 
to the peninsula, and the upper provinces, and tlie faci¬ 
lity of access to it, whether by land or water, all contri¬ 
bute to render it attractive to the natives of India, and 
therefore peculiarly adapted to the situation of a semi¬ 
nary, which it was intended should be accessible to 
students from every part of the country. Besides these 
and other advantages, unnecessary to enumerate, the 
estijblishraent of the institution at the seat of govern¬ 
ment, would secure a facility and efficiency of t'ontrol 
and superintendence, which could not be obtained in a 
more distant quarter. 

“ Influenced by these considerations, tho Govemor- 
Goneral in Council determined, in the year 1821, that a 
Hindu College should he founded in Calcutta, on a foot¬ 
ing similar to that of the College already established at 
Benares, with such modifications as should subsequently 
prove necessary or advisable; that the sum of 25,000 
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::^ii^^;(aftcrwards increased to 30,000) should be aimually 
granted for the support of the institution, and that the 
superintendence of it should be vested in a committee to 
he named by the Government. A sum of about a lac 
and twenty thousand rupis was allotted by Government 
for the cost of buildings and the purcha.se of ground. 
The spot chosen was in an extensive square lately formed 
in a centrical part of the city, and the first stone of the 
edifice was laid *on the 25th of February, 1M21, with 
masonic ceremonies, in the presence of a large assembly 
of Europeans, and n vast concouVse of natives, who seemed 
to take a lively interest in the sbenc. 

‘‘ To secure the preference of the stipendiaiy^ allowance 
to those most needing it, it is a rule, that of the whole 
number of students at any time on the foundation 
of the College, not more than one-third shall bo fixed 
residents in Calcutta; the remainder ore to be the sons 
of individuals inhabiting any part of the provinces sub¬ 
ject to tills Presidency without the limits of the metro¬ 
polis. But with reference to the existence of a similar 
institution for the convonionco of the inhabitants of the 
Upper Provinces, n preference is given in the Calcutta 
College, in the event of competition for vacancies, to 
natives of Bengal and Orissa. 

In 1823, a splendid philosophical apparatus was pre¬ 
sented to the College by the British India Society of 
London, and the Government assigned a salary for a 
competent lecturer on experimental philosophy. The 
erection of the College cost 145,158 rupis, and it opened 
with 100 pupils, on the let of January, 1824. 

The institution now contains more tlian 180 students, 
sixty of wliom are studying Englisli. 


€i)c fm Ctjuitl) of ;i‘rotIanlt 
Jnstitutioiu 


In 1823, Dr. Bryce, CLHj)lain of the SoottisJi Church 
in Calcutta, memorialised tUb General Assembly to send 
out raissionuries to Calcutta, to address tho better in¬ 
formed natives in Calcutta, in their own language, in St. 
Andrew’s Church. No active steps were taken to carry 
out the measure until 18^^9, when the subject was revived 
by Dr. Inglis; and tlie General Assembly selected the 
Kev. A. Duff as their first missionary to Bengal. Mr. 
Duff proceeded to Calcutta with full discretionary power 
vested in liis own himds as to the nature of the mission, 
and the best locality for it. Dr. Inglis put a carte 
hlanche into the missionJiry’s hands, refusing to bo an 
instructor where he was liiraself to become a learner.” 
Mr. Duff was thus enabled to form liis own plans accord- 
to liis own convictions, aiid the experience of oilier 
missionaries, unincumbered with the vexatious and 
petty instruction of ignorant and pragmatical authority.” 
He determined to give, through the modi im of the English 
language, a high scientific, literary, and logiojJ. education. 
Tho school was opened in August, 1880, in the Ohitpur 
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a building which had been previously 
Unitarians or Pantheists.® 


In 1837, a handsome building was erected in Corn¬ 
wallis Square for the institution. In 1846, all the mis¬ 
sionaries connected with the institution joined the Free 
Church of Scotland. The building remained in the pos¬ 
session of the Established Scottish Church, which has 
recently sent two missionaries to take charge of it. 


" Those anxious to know the particulars relating to the origin 
of this institution, will find a full detail in “ Duffs India and 
India Missions a w^ork w'hich contains some \aliiable articles 
on Hindiii^m, and remarks on the various modes of evangeliza¬ 
tion adopted in India. 

“In the Calcutta Institution, for example, after the ordinary 
branches of English reading, (including Scripture History, and 
the Histories of Egypt, Babylon, Greece, Rome, England, and 
India, with various miscellaneous pieces in prose and verse,) 
Grammai*, Geography, and Aritlunetic, have been mastered, the 
pupils cuter on a more advanced coiu*3e of Christian Theology, 
Literature, Science, and Pliilosophy, which usually extends to 
almost six years. Resides lectures and oral expositions, the 
following works have, within the last three years, in whole or in 
part, been -tudied:—the Bible itself in ail ils parts; Palcy, Home, 
Mundy, Haldane, Erskinc, and Leslie, on tlie l-hudences; 
Edwards' History of Redemption, and bis Freedom of the Will; 
Vincent on the Shortor Catechism, the Confession of Faitli, 
Butler’s Analogy, Boyle and Locke on Chiistiauity, Nolan’s 
Analogy between Revelation and Science; Paley, Bell, and 
Brougham, on Natmal Theology; Howe’s Living 'I’cmide : the 
Philosophy of Saltation; Colebrooke on Vedantism; Aber¬ 
crombie’s Litellectual and Mond Powers, Pay no’s and Brown’s 
works on Mental and Moral Philosophy. with portions of Cudworth, 
Stewart, Reid, Locke, Chalmers, Cousin, andWaylaud; laeber on 
Political Etldcs; Leeclunan’s and Whately’s Logic, and Whately’s 
Rhetoric, wdth readings from. Blair and Campbell; Hallam and 
Schlegel’s Histories «*f literature; Robertson’s Cluirles V., 
D'Aubign^ on the Rfforraatiou, McCrie’s T.ifo of Knox, witli other 
Biogi’aphies; Milton’s Paradise i -'st and Regained, Cowper’s 
Poems, Young’.'? Night Thoughts Pollok’;? Cnm*-c of lime 
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of Campbell, Akenside, Montgomery, and Thompson; 
Clift and Wayland on Political Economy; Bacon's Eovum 
Organum and Essays; Taylor on the Histoiy of Civilization, and 
Locke’s Letters on Toleration; liOcture and Readings on Geology 
and Cliemistiy; Abbot, Gall, Dunn, Wood, Stowe, &c., on Education, 
Normal Teaching, and Trainirig; various works by Herschell, 
Bell, Lardner, Duncan, Lacroix, Bland, Maddy, Miline, Wallace, 
and Woodhouse, on tho different branches of Matliematics and 
Natural Philosophy; Plane, Solid, and Analytical Geometry. 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, Conic Sections, Algebra, and 
the Ditrerentiol Calculus; Mechanics, Optics, Astronomy, theo¬ 
retic and practical, Meteorology, Hydrology, Pneumatics, Magnet¬ 
ism, Electricity, &c.; various works in Bengali and Hindustani; 
Sanskrit Grammar; Greek Grammar, and New Testament. 

“ Tho Bengal Mission was established in 1830. It is now 
conducted by tho Rev. Dr. Duff, the Rev. W. S. Mackay, the 
Rev. David Ewart, the Rov. John Macdonald, and the Rev. 
Thomas Smith. In the Free Church Institution of Calcutta, 
and the branch schools at Culna and Borunagur, the number Of 
native youths is about 1500.” 

W*' append to this account of the Institution^ a list of 
the alumni who have become Christian converts; showing 
bomo of the results which have stecrued in immediate 
connexion with this mission; but there are several 
instances, both in connexion with the American Mission 
and the Church Mission, of young men who have 
received fi’om it the rudiments (and it may bo more) 
of a rdigioub ('dneation, who, although apparently un¬ 
impressed when they left the Institution, Imve subse- 
cjuently, by the grace of God, been led by repentance 
and faitli to become subjects of Christ’s kingdom. 
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j Names. 

Caste. 

Date of Baptism. 

Subsequent Emplo 3 nnent. - 1 

' Aaanda ChanUra M/igumdar 

Sudra, the Nephew of 
Brajamdhen, the author of ' 
the Bengali tract against • 
Idolatry . 

April 21, 18S3. 

to England in 1834. Returned in 1839. An /BslAfaut” 
Missionary in connexion with the London Missionary Society. 
Resigned that office and went a second time to England. 

Dwarhanath Basa. 

Sudra of high clpss 

Feb. 17, 1887. 

Entered the Medical College in 1841. One of the four who 
went to England with Dr. Goodevo in 1845. Returned a 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons. At present. 
Assistant Demonstrator of Anatomy, with 200 rupis per m-uisem. 

Mahendra 141 Baadk . 

Sudra . 

March 8, 1839. 

A Catechist for nearly three years. Died deeply lamented, 
April 7, 1845, 

A Catechist for nearly throe years, the colleague of Mahen¬ 
dra. Died, deeply lamented, February, 1815.* 

Kall4u Chandra Mukeyra. 

A Kulin Brahman. 

August 15, 1839. 

Jagadishwar Bbatt^hi^jga 

Brahman 

Nov. 3, 1841. 

Catechist. 

Priisauna Xumir Chatteyga 

Kulin Brahman 

Jan. 19, 1842. 

Catechist. 

MddhabChandrfiasak . 

Sudra . 

July 3, 1842. 

A Student. Died February 17, 1843. 

L41 Behari De . 

Sudra . 

July 16, 1S4S. 

Catechist. 

BehariL^ Singha. 

Sudra . 

August 13, 1843. 

Catechist. 

Gobinda Chandra Dds 

Sudra .. 

July 28, 1844. 

Teacher and Librarian. 

: Guru Das Moitra 

Brahman . 

March 11, 1845. 

Student. 

Umesh Chandra Sarkar . 

Sudra . 

April 27, 1845. 

Writer. 

Bauka Behari Basu ... 

Sudra of high class ... 

hfavia, 1845. 

Student. 

Uarish Chandru Mitra . 

Sudra . 

May 25. 1845. 

Left the Mission, 1848. 

Baikanta Natli De.. 

1 Sudra . 

June 10, 1845. 

Student. 

Beni Matihab Kar . 

[ Sudra 

July 1, 1845. 

Lclt the Mission, 1846. 

1 Uma Charan Ghosh . 

1 Sudra of high class 

Sep. 29, 1846. 

Student. 


CONVEasiOKS KESULTIHO FROM ROME 09 THE ABOVE. 


Names. 

Date of Baptism. 

Remarks. 

[ The Wife ofUmesh . 

1 The Wife of Prasanna. 
i The Wife of Gobmda . 

i 

April 27,1845. 

June 2, 1846. 

Came with her husband. He had taught her to read the Bengali New Testament; and to 
understand the tnitli of Christianity. She came a believer, and stood the severe ^ial which 
fbllowed their alvuidoning idolatry witii for»^itude almost greater than her husband’s. 

Ha<l been sepurated from their husbands since the date of the hushands' baptism. Pro¬ 
videntially restored in the latter part of 1845. Carefhlly instructed by their husbands and 
others, and, after strict examination, admitted to baptism. 


* Tbe»e were two young men of high promise. 
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Among those Tvho were early labourers in this cause, 
the name of Mr. May deserves mention. Lusliington 
gives the follovring notice of Mr. May's exertions:— 

“ At the beginning of July, 1814, this benevolent and meri¬ 
torious iDdi\idiial, while residing at Chinsnrah, as a Dissenting 
minister, wdtb a Tory naiTOw income, opened a school in his 
dwelling-boasc, proposing gratuitously to teach the natives read- 
ijig, writing, and arithmetic. On the first day sixteen boys 
attended. In the course of the montli of August, the scholars 
bv'.'aiae too numerous to be accommodated under his lowly roof; 
a spacious apartment being allotted to him in the Fort, hy Mr. 
Forhes, the Commissioner of Cliinsurah, the list of attendance at 
the commeu(!ement of October, had swelled to ninety-two. In 
Janiuuy, 1815, Mr. May opened a village or branch school, at a 
short distance from Chinsnrah, and in the following month of 
June, not twelve months since the commencement of his under¬ 
taking, lie had established sixteen schools, including the central 
one at Chinsnrah, to w'h’ich 951 pupils resorted. 

“ Mr. May encountered some slight impediments in the com¬ 
mencement of Ids labours from the prejudices of the natives; 
cldolly, liONvcver, among the old teachers of the indigenous 
schools, who, from interested motives, naturally did not fail to 
foment the apprehensions at first entertained by some, that, be 
intended to convert them to Oliristiaiiity, His wise and 6ou- 
ciliatory jncasiueB, however, soon removed distrust from their 
minds, and satisfied thorn that lie meditated no interference 
with their roligious opinions. The objection of tho scUool- 
master«^ did not long exist, for the extension of the braucli 
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on the new principle, ultimately created a demand for 
additional teachers, who wore, in many cases, provided from 
the class above mentioned. Although the opposition alluded to 
was ultimately overcome, it must not be supposed that the esta¬ 
blishment of the schools was achieved without considerable diffi¬ 
culty ; the introduction alone of a new ])lan of education, among 
an ignorant people, notorious for tlieir indolence, apathy, and 
attachment to established habits, involving frequent journeys, 
visits, and conferences, eifocted in an hostile climate, and with 
very imperfect accommodation, required no common exertion of 
patience, self-denial, fortitude, and iiersoverance. Add to this 
the labour of superintendence, and Mr. May’s indefatigable 
efforts may be justly appreciated. The bitiuch schools were situ¬ 
ated, some of them, ten miles above, and som^ six miles below 
Chinsurah; nevcrtljcless, Mr. May and his assistants contrived 
to visit twenty-six branch scliools sixty times in three months. 

“ The success of Mr. May, and his unexceptionable mode of 
intercourse with the natives, having been brought by Forbes 
to tho notice of the Government, a monthly sum of 000 rupis 
was granted to enable ^Ir. May to prosecute his uudertakiug, Mr. 
Forbes bfsing desii'cd to superintend the detailed application of 
the funds. 

“ Towards the latter end of 1810, the attendance on ^Ir. May’s 
establishments was somewhat diminished, by tlie formation of 
several schools by natives, partly from motives of ostentation, 
and partly with views of opposition to Mr. "May; but it soon be¬ 
came manifest that his plan of education w^os as inoffensive to 
their prejudices, as it was superior to their own mode of iustruc 
tion, and its progress now e.xcecded his most sanguine expect¬ 
ation. 

“ The attendance of the ehiidron in tlie Fort being inconve¬ 
nient, the central school was removed to a short distance from 
Chinsurah, and Mr. May, adverting to the increase of the schools, 
and the great augmentation of the niunber of chilch-un on the 
books, wliich amounted, early in 1810, to projected the 

formation of a school for tea(ffier3, as neccssury to the extension 
of his plan, and the perpetuation of tlie tneans of instruction. A 
few youths were accordingly taken on probation, their cdocatiou, 
food, and clothos. lu iug furmshed to them free of cxi»cus(’. After 
performing for a time the duties of monitors at tho central scliool. 
and receiving more sj^ecial iustmetions from Mr. May, they were 
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the village schools, to learn accurately the pkA observed 
there, and thus they became qualified to discharge the duties of 
instructors themselves. So popular was the latter institution, 
that a blind man performed a journey of three days on foot, for 
tlie pui*pos 0 of securing a place in it for his nephew. 

“ Nor did the higher class of natives in the vicinity withhold 
tlieir confidence from the general scheme of education. The llaja 
of Burdwan, and two Ocher individuals of consideration, each 
established a school, the former of whom subsequently transferred 
his school to English superintendence. From the earliest stage, 
one-third of the children in attendance at the schools were Brah¬ 
mans. At first a Brahman boy would not sit down on the same 
mat witli one of another caste. The teachers also made the same 
ohjcciiou, which has of late boon voluntaiily relinquished. 

“ Iii August, 1818, Mr. May’s course of usefulness was arrested 
hy death ; hut this excellent man was not removed from the scene 
of Ills labours, until he had witnessed how complete was their 
jjrosent benelicial operation, to which satisfaction he might have 
added, had hi.s modest and unassuming nature admitted of it, the 
anticipation that future generations would ho indebted to his care, 
fbr their redemption from ignorance and degradation. At the 
time of his decease,'the existence of thirty-six schools, attended by 
Hl)ove 3008 natives, both Hindus and Mohammedans, attested 
Ilia zeal, his prudence, and henovoleut perseverauco. Mr. May 
was succeeded in the charge of tho Government Scdiools by Mr. 
Pearson, wIjo, assisted by Mr. Harle, followed his footsteps, with 
equal ability and judgment. Tho endeavours of those gentlemen 
were, at first, chiefly directed to tho introduction of further im¬ 
provements in the native education, the ])laD of iustruction ap- 
Xmawhiug, as nearly as possible, to that adopted iu the National 
&5ociety s Sehuuis iu England, with tlic modifications suggested by 
local circumstatices, and some ingonioua and expedient additions 
made by the now managerb.”'* 


English education now engages the attention of missionaries 
chiefly, its bearings are very important; we give, on this suh- 
jpct. the views of tho Right Hon. T. 13. Macaulay, who, when in 
India, wa.s a zealous coadjutor with Lord William Bentinck for 
the extension of English and European literature among the 
people of Hindiifltan, Ho say.a:— 

“Ho'v, tiieii, stands the case? We have to educate a people 
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lot at present be educated by moans of their 
"-tongiie; we must teach thorn some forei^ni language. The claims of 
our own language it is hoi-dly necessary to recapitulate; it stands 
pre-eminent even among the languages of the west; it abounds 
with works of imagination, not inferior to the noblest which Greece 
has becpieathcd to us; wuth models of every species of eloquence; 
with historical compositions, which, considered merely as narra¬ 
tives, have seldom been surpassed, and which, considered as 
vehicles of ethical and political instruction, have never been 
equalled; with just and lively representations of human life and 
human nature; with the most profound speculations on meta. 
physics, morals, government, jurisprudence, trade; with full and 
correct information respecting every experimental science which 
tends to preserve the health, to increase the comfort, or to enlarge 
tlie intellect of man. Whoever knows that language has ready 
access to all the vast intellectual wealth which all the wisest 
nations of the earth have created and hoarded in the course 
of ninety generations. It may safely be said, that the literature 
now extant in tliat language is of for greater value than aU the 
literature, which, three hunib'cd years ago, was extant in all the 
languages pt the world together. Nor is this all: in India, 
English is tho language spoken by the ruling class; it is spoken 
by the higher class of natives at the seats of government; it 
is likely to become the language of commerce throughout the seas 
of tlie east; it is the language of twogimt European communities 
which are risiijg, the one in the south of AAica, the other in 
Australosia—communities which are every year bccomiug more 
important, and more closely connected with our Indian erai»irc. 
Whether we look at tlie intiinsic value of our literature, or at tho 
particular situation of this country, wo shall see the strongest 
reason to think, that, of all foreign tongues, the English tongue is 
that which would be the most useful to our native subjeota." 


mother- 






Caltutta ;^cIjool 

This Society was instituted on the Ist of September, 
1818, and adopted tlio following rules :— 

That its design he to assist and improve existing 
schools, and to establish and support any further schools 
and seminaries which may be requisite; with a view to 
the more general diffusion of useful knowledge amongst 
the inhabitants of India of every description, especially 
within the provinces subject to the Presidency of Fort 
William. 

“ That it be also an object of this Society to select 
pupils of distinguished talents and merit from elementary 
and other schools, and to provide for their instruction in 
seminaries of a higher degree; with the view of forming 
a body of quahfied teachers and translators, who may be 
instrumental in enlightening their countrymen, and im¬ 
proving the general system of education. Wlien the 
funds of tlic Institution may admit of it, the maintenance 
and tuition of such pupils, in distinct seminaries, will 
be an object of importance.’' 

One of the objects of the Calcutta School Society was 
to provide a body of quahfied native teachers and trans¬ 
lators ; and in pursuance of this object the Committee 
at first sent twenty boys, considered to be of promising 
abilities, to the Hindu College to be educated at the 
Society’s charge; and subsequently ten others were 
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There are thus always thirty scholars at the 
liudu College receiving an English education at the 
expense of the School Society; and the selection of 
pupils to fill the vacancies which occur from time to time, 
affords considerable encouragement to the boys in the 
indigenous schools. In 1829. three of the young men 
who had received their education at the Hindu College 
at the expense of the School Society, on leaving tlio 
college were engaged us English teachers in the Society's 
own school, for which they were eminently qualified, and 
others have obtained respectable employment in Calcutta. 
The Society's scholars are said to rank among the 
brightest ornaments of the college. 


“ A very minute inquiry respecting schools was instituted when 
the Calcutta School Society was formed in 1818-11). Tlio result 
was, thai the number within the legal limits of Calcutta wtis 21J, 
ill which 4908 children received instruction. Assuming the 
returns of the Hindu and Mohammedan population of Calcutta 
mado in 1822 to be correct, this number is about one-third the 
number of native children capable of receiving instruction, tlie 
other two-thirJs In-ing without the moans of instruction in insti¬ 
tutions of native origin. Jn 1821, of these schools 115, con¬ 
taining 3828 scholai-s, received books from the School Soch^ty, 
and were exaunued and superintended by its ofiioers and agents; 
while ninoty-six schools, containing 1080 scholars, continued 
entirely unconnected with that Society. In 1829, the date of Iho 
fifth report of tbe School Society, the number of schools in con¬ 
nexion with it had boen reduced to eighty-one. 

“ The improvements introduced by tlie School Society into the 
schools in irainodiato connexion with it are various. Printed, 
instead of manuscript, school-books arc now in common use. 
The branches formerly taugbt are now taughl more thoroughly ; 
and in^itiuetion is extended to subjects formerly negleci'-d, viz., 
the orthogi'aphy of the Bengali language, geography, and moral 
truths and obligations. ITie mode of instruction Las been 
improved. F(»rmerly the pupils were arranged in ditforent 
divisions according as iho)’ were learning t(» write on the grouml 
with chalk, on Uj<' palm-leaf, on the plttotain-loaf, and on pap(T, 
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t^ely; and each hoy was taught separately by the scliool- 
^Inaster in a distinct lesson. The system of teaching with the 
assistance of monitors and of arranging the hoys in classes, 
formed with reference to similarity of ability or proficiency, has 
been adopted; and as in some instances it has enabled the 
teachers to increase the number of tlioir pupils very considerably, 
and thereby their own emoluments, it is hoped that it will 
ultimately have the effect of encouraging men of superior ac¬ 
quirements to undertake the duties of instructors of youth. A 
system of superintendence has been organised by the appoint¬ 
ment of a 2 )andit and a sircar, to each of the four divisions into 
which tlie schools are distributed. They separately attend two 
diffl ront schools in the moi-niug and two in the evening, staying 
rj least one hour at each .school, during which time they explain 
to tlie teachers any pai'ts of the lessons they do not fully com¬ 
prehend, and examine such of the boys as they think proper in 
tiieir different acquirements. The destination:-, of the pandits 
and sircars are frequently changed, and each of them keeps a 
register, containing the dny of the mouth ; tlie time of going to, 
and Jeaviiig, each school; the names oi tlie boys examined ; the 
page and jdace of the book in which they were examined; and 
the nanu s of the schonlmastors in their own liand-writing— 
which regi-. ters are submitted to the secretaries of the Society 
every week through tlie head pandit. Further examinations both 
public and private, yearly^ half-yearly, or quarterly, as necessity 
or c(»uvenience dictated, have been held in the presence of re- 
.spectable European and native gentlemen, when gratuitie? wore 
given to deserving teachers, and pri/c books to the best soholars, 
as well as books bestowed for the cuirent use of the schools. 
Tho ti'ndency of all these measures to raise the chni'acter and 
qualifi'*aiiou.s of the teachers must be apparent, and it is with 
reference to tins bmdency that the labours of tho (;fdcutta School 
Society have received the siiecial ajiprohation of the i ooit of 
Dire- tors. In 1825, the Court, in confirming the grant of 
500 Tupis per moifth wbioh Jiad been luade to this Society by the 
local govcrninciji, made the following remarks: ‘ Tht- Calcutta 
School Society appears to combiiie with orrangcjnrr:^ tor 
giving tlemenrary instruction, an aiTangement of still gi*eater 
importance for educating teachers for tlie indigenous si ]; lols. 

'l ids lost uhjcct we deem worthy of great encouragement, siu'T it 
is ibe character of tho indigenous schools that the oduea- 
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the great mass of the population must ultimately depend, 
traifling up, therefore, a class of teachers, you provide for 
the eventual extension of improved education to a poition of the 
natives of India far exceeding that which auy elementary in¬ 
struction that could be immediately bestowed, would have any 
chance of reaching.’ In consequenco of the reduction of the 
Society’s means, the examinations have been discontinued 
since 1833.” 


The Serampur missionaries, in August, 1818, sub¬ 
mitted a prospectus of Serampur College to the Marquis 
of Hastings, then Governor-General of India, and to 
tiie Indian public in general, which was received -vith 
favour and approbation. The college buildings have 
been erected solely at the expense of the Serampur 
missionaries, and in 1827 had cost nearly £14,000. nt 
which date it was supposed that £5000 more would ho 
required to finish them. They include apartments for the 
various classes of students, for divine worship, and for a 
library and museum; and two suites of rooms dotiiched 
from tho central buildings by a space of forty-eiglit feet, 
furnish dwelling-houses for four professors. A crescent 
beliind at the distance of three liundrcd feet will, when 
complete, furnish accommodation for two hundred native 
students. In 1821 his Danish Majesty expressed his 
approbation of tlie institution, and presented a donation 
of a house and gardehj the rent of which varies from 
sixty-four to eighty nipis per month, to he applied to tlu^ 
support of H^ rampur College. In England and in the 
United States of America, funds amounting to about 
50,000 lupis have boon subscribed and vested in trustees, 
tho interest being appropriated to the annual support of 
tlie college. In Scotland £1300 was contributed, of 
vrlnch, at the request of the donom, £500 was apjdicd t' * 
tho purchase of philosophical apparatus, and tho re- 
nuiiiider to the educnliou of native Christian y^’Utlis. 
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Etcy of 6000 rupis was left by Mr. Arthur Bf 
ihhor to Dr. Marshman in trust for the college. The 
late Mr. Charles Grant having hequcatlied a sum of 
2000 rupis to the Serampur missionaries, they appro- 
2 )rlated it to the endowment of a native tutorship; and 
Ids bon, Mr. Charles Grant, having understood that this 
sum was inadequate to the object, presented tlie college 
witli the additional sum of 2000 rupis. Several other 
friends of the college having also presented to it several 
donations to be appropriated as an endowment for tutors 
who may in future be appointed from the most eminent 
of the students, this fund had increased, at the close of 
1828, to about 6000 rupis. Mention is also made in 
the college reports of several sums amounting in all to 
about 11,000 rupis, which had been intrusted to the 
college council, that the interest accruing from them 
might be perpetually devoted to its support. An offer 
having been made to the council of a grant of land in 
the Soonderbuns partially cleared, consisting of about 
thirty-one bigahs, they purchased it for 3500 rupis, 
and, with the exception of a small amount involved in one 
of the recent mercantile failures, the rest of the sum has 
been expended in clearing and embanking the land. 
Several thousand higahs have been cleared and a village 
consisting of sixty families has ^isen on the estate. 

“ Up to 1829, 248,243 sicca rupis had been expended 
on the college since its institution, of which only 92,218 
rupis had been furnished by the public, the remainder 
being supplied from tlic private resources of the Scram- 
pur missionaries. The buildings of Serampur College 
are imld in trust by different gentlemen residingin India, 
England, Scotland, and the United States; and his 
Danish Majesty Las incoiq)oraiod the college by royal 
charter, granting it j)ower to hold lands, to sue and bo 
sued el law, and to confer degrees in the various branches 
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fning which may be cultivated there; and allowing 
tEe space of ten years to the Serampur missionaries 
carefully to digest its laws and constitution, which, alter 
that period, are to bo unalterable. 


“On the 31st December, 1884, there were in the college ten 
European and East Indian students; forty-eight native Christian 
students; and thirty-four native students not Cliristiaii. The 
European aud East Indian students are taught Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Bengali, and matliomatics, and attend lectures on inoatal 
philosophy, chemistry, and ancient and ecclesiastical history. 
The native Chnstian students and the native students not 
Christian ai-e taught Sanscrit, Bengali, and English, aud they 
pursue their studies together in no classification except what is 
required fi'om the difference of tlieir attainments. The non- 
Christian students are the sons of Brahmans and otlior natives 
residing in Serampur aud its vicinity, who neither board in the 
college uoi*^ do any tiling that may coinpromiso their caste, but 
attend dai^y ’for instruction on their tutors, and at tlu) loctun^s 
delivered in the college. Lt Latin—Cicero, Horace, and duvonal 
are read; and in Greek—Homer, Xenophon, and Dcoiosthcnos. 
The Bengali language is sedulously cultivated, and the chemical 
studies are gitJuiided on a treatise drawn np by Profes.sor Mack 
as a text book. The logical course includes a sununoiy of the 
inductive or Baconian system, as weU as an analysis of the 
ancient or xVristotelian method, and an explanation of the nature, 
the varieties, and/the laws of evidence; wliile the divinity course 
comprehends a series of lectures on some book of Scrijituro road 
in the original language, and on the principles of Bibli(‘al 
interpretation. ^ 

“ In native society, it is alleged, the possession of Sanscrit 
learning secures a degree of respect and consideration which 
wealth alone is unable to command; and the Christian native 
of India will most efiectually combat error tuid diffuse sounder 
information with a knowledge of this language. 'ITie com¬ 
munication, therefore, of a thoroughly classic Tndicn oduention 
to Christian youth is deemed on important, hut not always un 
indispensable object; and when coniimmicated, i<; i - Mh\ay.^ hi ^ 
comhinatiou with just views of religious Daith aud moral ohliga- 
tion, of astronomy, of geograpliy, of general hisUay, tlx- 

varioTis branches of European science.” ^ ^ 
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Mit^BioNS give the dark side of the Hindu character. 
Maurice, in his Religions of the World/’ pertly 
remarks, respecting Word’s work on the Religion of the 
Hindus:—Mr. Ward can see only the hateful and the 
devilish; of what good it may be the counterfeit, what 
divine truth may bo coucoaled in it, and may be needed 
to supplant it, he has not courage to enqufpe.”" 

Those who judge most harshly of the native character 
—who condemn the Hindus as monsters of vice without 
a redeeming quality—are those who, having spent their 
Indian days in the busy courts of law^ or in the still 
more busy commercial establishments of Calcutta, form 
their opinions from an exclusive consideration of the 
pegury which is rife in the one, and the chicanery and 
olieating among the petty merchants with whom they 
come in contact, in t)ie other. To estimate the native 
character from these, is about us just and logical as it 
would be to take as criteria whence to judge of English¬ 
men, the well-known men of sti*uw about our London 
law-couj ts, and the potty chapmen and dealers of its 
Rag Fair. 

“ Generosity, liberality, hospitality, love of fame, 0nd 
attachment to kindred, are pronjinent traite; and their 

' lolinson's Stronger in Imlia. Vol. i. 187— 
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^deficiencies I consider traceable, in every instance,, 
to their miserable religion and instrilction; which teach 
them that sensual pleasures are not only innocent and 
justifiable, but imperative duties, pleasing to their false 
gods in proportion to their expenMve indulgence, and 
which, at the same time, give no prominent place to 


truth, or honour, or virtue. 

" As instances of attachment to their relatives, no par-, 
ticular case need bo cited, for the whole of their domestic 
system of undivided families, founded ns it is on the 
Hindu law, has rendered them superior to every nation 
in the world in their admission and maintenance of tho 
ties of kindred—it has become a part of their very 
nature. 

Of their public spirit, or love of honourable fame, T 
care not on which of these good principles the acts are 
founded: too many instances have occurred of lato for 
the prevalence of such actuating motives to he doubted— 
instances occumng, not merely in tho cases of families 
of higher rank, and hereditarily accustomed to liberal 
expenditure, hut in those who have known the difiieulty 
of gaining, a wealthy independence—men who have had 
the glorious satisfaction of creating their own fortunes. 

‘‘ In addition to this, I will quote the opinion niid illus¬ 
tration aflbrded by Major vSloeman, who, after an ac¬ 
quaintance with the native cliaracter for nearly a (juorter 
of a century, and who, more than any other man, as 
head of the department for the suppression of Tlmgi, 
has seen that char icter in its worst pliuses, bears U'sti- 
mony to its intrinsic worth. Ho thus ha^ rcoor«h;Mi b^s 


opinion ; 

“‘If by the term ‘public spirit’ be m^ant n (li.^ 
position on the part of ift<lividuals to sacriibo thru 
ov/n enjoyments, or their own means of enjoymotit, for 
the common good, ther»: is, perhaps, no people iji thv 
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wliom it abounds so much as among the 
people of India. To live in the grateful recolJection of 
tbeii’ countrymen, for benefits conferred upon them in 
great works of ornament and utility, is the study of every 
Hindu of rank and property. Such works tend, in his 
opinion, not only to spread and perpetuate his name in 
this world, but, through the good wishes and prayers of 
those who are benefited by tliem, to secure the favour of 
the Deity in the next. 

“ A<;cording to their notions, every drop of raiii-wutcr 
or dew that falls to the ground horn the green leaf of a 
fruit-tree planted by them for tlie common good in this 
world, proves n refreshing draught for tlieir souls in tlio 
next. When no descendant remains to pour the funeral 
libation to their name, the water from the trees they have 
planted for the public good is destined to supply the 
want. Every thing judiciously laid out to promote the 
happiness of their fellow-creatures, will in the next world 
be repaid to them tenfold by the Deity. 

“ In marching over the country in the liot season, we 
every morning find our tents pitched on the green sward, 
amid beautiful groves of fruit-trees, with w'olls of 
delicious water; but how few of us ever dream of asking 
at wliose cost the trees that afford us and our followers 
such agreeable shade, were planted; or the wells which 
afford us such copious streams of fine water, in the 
miilst of dry arid plains, were formed! Wo go on 
enjoying all the advouLages wliich arise from the noble 
j)itblic spirit that animates the people of India to benevo¬ 
lent exertions, witliout once calling in question the ti*uth 
of the assertion of our metropolitan friends, that ‘ the 
people of India have no public spirit.’ 

‘^Hundreds of works are made every year (or the 
benefit ' f the public, by benevolent and unostentatious 
individuals, who look for their reward, not in the ap- 
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of newspapers rti^d public meetings, but in the 
grateful prayers and good wishes of those who ore 
benefited by them, and in the favour of the Deity in the* 
next world, for benefits conferred upon his creatures 
in this." 


\ * 
V 


V 
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(A.) 

EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF YOUNG HINDUS ON 
THE STATE OF RELIGION IN INDIA. 

*‘A SoooiNOT Account of tue Daily Duties of the 
Bbahma.n8. —Before the sim rises a Braliman contemplates his 
ishtadeb, the peculiar god which is w'orshipped by any in¬ 
dividual—in the shape of that bright luminary; and after 
repeating his name sevej*al times, rises from bis bed, at an arrow- 
shot distance, of which be digs a hole with the aid of his thumb, 
in wliicli he performs the act of easing of nature, amidst the 
invocation of Vishnu, the preserving power in the Indian tiinity. 
After that he rubs his both hands and feet with day by way of 
purification. In cleansing the former he repeate tlie process for 
seven times, and the latter only thrice. In this manner purified, 
he goes to a river or a tank to bathe; when this is done, lie daubs 
the eight particidar members of Lis body with mud taken from 
the banks of the sacred Ganges, and then turning towards the 
east salutes the source of light Two or three minutes sub- 
seijuent to this he presents ofteriuga of water to his ancestors as 
well as to gods, and engages himsolf in his morning devotional 
meditation. At twelve he commences Ids day ceremony, which 
is alDKibt equal to the morning with the exetoptiou of tlie worsliip 
of the? household deities, such as yhologram, Gopal, Shiva, &o., 
which takes phice during the mid-day. This is celebrated in the 
midst of the burning of incense and the sounding of hells and 
shells At one o'clock he dedicates bhog or food, chiefly vegetable, 
dressed either by bis wife or one of his nearest kinswomen, to 
the above-mentioned gods. This oifered food he divides with bis 
family, but tre lio comm»'.nces eating he undergoes Ujc couutor 
ceremony called gnnduah, or the sipping of a handlul of water 
and ])iitting parcels of edibles into the mouth five timei suo- 
cesbively, and throwing them again in the some way. VN^hon 
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n^r is over he changes liis dress, and after taking a few 
seeds of cardHmoms, <fec., pursues Jiis worldly bupiness. .On the 
approach of evening he puts, on another cloth, and afterwards 
employs himself in devotion, consisting entirely of the counting 
of beads. Between ten and eleven o’clock, p.m., he takes his 
supper, after offering it to his Ishtadeb, or the god whom he 
peculiarly adores, and goes to bed about midnight. 

“ Before he indulges in sleep lie prcfnoimces some'incantatious 
preventive of the attack of tlie evil .spirits, and prays to tlie 
different dinuities that preside over the diffenju^ dangers inci¬ 
dent to linmai) life, to protect him during the night. Those 
arc a few of the ceremonies observed by a Brahman who 
remains adhoreff to the presumptions of^ Iho Hindu Dharma 
Shastra, designated ^ . 

An Ex-student qf Tut Huoim College.” 


“ On the K.vuta Biio.tas. —This blind religion, the sanctuary 
of deceit, the instrument of gain, the ston^-hoiise of enl, and the 
channel of lewdness and lust, said to have been prqmulgatod by 
a monster, half Hindu and half Musalman, Cortaavolah, and 
hitherto remaining confined with its liandful of weak and illiterate 
vulgar followers in a few villoge.s remote from light and civiliza¬ 
tion, is vapidly progrcs.sing at a time wiien the people are daily 
availing Ihernsolves of the truths developed by the dilfusion of 
the science and the pliilosopliy of the w^ost; and in the teeth of 
the creed enjoining the adoratum of one true and living God, 
the Creator and Preserver of this ‘ vast and voluminous world,’ 
is not a matter of orclinary surpiise. 

“ There is scarcely a village, hamlet, or town within the pre¬ 
cincts of Bengal whore ^bosparaism has not . penetrated ; even 
Calcutta, that assumes the proud epithet ‘ the city of palaces,’ 
and the focus of learning and tho fountain of eidighlenment, with 
all its variouu cong legations, tho Bramasomaj, or the Vcdfuitio 
association, the Dburma Shubha, or'conclave, tho pride of the 
orthodox Himlus, and the Vishnu Shubha, or the devotitmol 
meeting of the' adherents of Vishnu, togolher wnlh tho churches 
and chapels of tho Christians of ilif&rent ilouominations and 
orders, fiirni.shes persons by dozens and scores that believe in 
this strange faith. 

“’The impros.'^ion wo hitherto bad that.,Gho<?parai?m’get-> bold 
on tlic minds of isucli individuals have hot tasted tl^e ‘ Picritiu 
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is totally erased of our beiirt when lots of young men— 
have drunk largely the ‘waters of Helicon, ai’e observed to 
act in obedience to the precepts of Cortaavolah. 

“ The true cause of the encouragement and the wide spread of 
this chimerical doctrine remains imponetrabie, but the indulgence 
of passions, the cure of bodily sulFerings, and the prospects of a 
sensual reward hereafter, which the teachers of that creed promise, 
like the Arabian pretender, to Llieir disciples, might ho the attrac¬ 
tions to the worldly-minded persons to enter its pale. 

“ It is curious to mention that this religion has now secured 
the services of a number of zealous persons of both sexes, who, 
Like the preachers of the Gospel, preach its principles and tenets 
over the counU-y; and its votnxies have constructed places of 
worship in the stylo of the Clnistian chapels, where they meet 
• almost on every night. One of these I happened to visit, and the 
following is what I witnessed there. On my entering the holy 
place 1 was looked upon by its occupants, about twonty-fivo in 
number, with cool inifferoTioc, as they admit no stranger to in¬ 
terfere with tJmm, and keep their religious aifaii’s in profound 
secrecy, hut allowed to stay. The room, though poor, appeared 
neat And clean; there were no settees, but some mats were spread 
' on the floor, upon which the visitors (all Cortabhqjuhs) were 
sitting cross-legged facing tlie raohashoy, or priest, who had an 
elevated seat given him as a mark of distinction and honour, and 
only a singV^ lamp kept the place lighted. About 7 o’clock, p.m., the 
services were commenced by an interchange of expressions nearly 
enigmatical, between the priest and the party assembled, in which 
they indulged for a tedious length of time. When that done, tlio 
priest hegau to sing songs illustrative of tlie wisdom, the power, 
and the kindness of their indulgent man-god, Corta, by the inllu- 
eu^;e of wliich they wore so intoxicated that they seemed to forget 
thomsflvLs, and gave vent somerimes to bitter ciy, and someLimes 
to loud prals of laughter. Tills uncouth and diabolical scene at 
last. hecaiTu intolerable, and 1 was glad to part with it w it bout 
awaiting the issiie. 

“ Similar, perhaps more blasphcmouH accounts of the doings 
and the? dispositions of tliis sect are heard, which are too shock¬ 
ing to be embodied in this arlieJc : suflico it to say that it U, a 
religion whieb speaks more to sensuality than salvalion, ruid will 
continue to oo-openito with her pharisoical si.ster-crecds in be¬ 
nighting the childi'en of this ‘sunny cliiuo’ until the sun of ti*nth 
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with full lustre and brilliancy to drive away the fogs and 
mists of superstition and falsehood that are hanging over tlie 


religious horizon of India.” 


“Mindoo Anti-Christian Meeting.—A grand meeting of the 
Hindus of Calcutta was called by Baboo Promothouath Deb on 
Sunday tlie 19th September, 1847, at the house of the late Baboo 
Gorocband Bysack, at Gurranhatta, for devising ijlaiis for the 
effectual check of missionary proselytism in Bengal, llie meeting 
was crowded to excess hy a cuiioiis and motley group of natives of 
every caste and creed. There was the Gossaln ^vith his head full 
of Jaydeva and the amorous feats of his sylvan deity, the 'Pantrist 
still heated with the hhachra or Bacchanalian carousal of the pre¬ 
ceding night, the educated freethinker, as ignorant of God as he 
was of the world when at college, the Vedantist combining in 
himself the unitarianism of the Vedas witli ih& liberalUm of the 
freethinker, all assembled under the general appellation of 
Hindu, to adopt proposals of the best means for the repression of 
the common enemy. The proceedings begtn withYtajuh Radlia- 
kant Deb’^^ taking the chair. It was resolved that a society bo 
formed, named the Hindu Sociot}^ and that at the first instance 
each of the heads of castes, sects, and parties at Calcutta, orthodox * 
as well as heterodox, should, as members of the said Society, sign 
a certain covenaut, binding him to take stronuou? measures to 
prevent any person belonging to his* oasfe, sect, or party, from 
educating his son or ward at any of the Missiona )7 Institutions 
at Calcutta, on pain of excommunication from the said caste, or 
sect, or party. Many of such heads present signed the covenant. 

If was presumed that the example will he soon followed hy the ' 
inlinbitauts of tlie AlofussO. One of the orthodox party present at 
the meeting said after its dissolution, addres.<iug Idmself to the 
boys present: * Babas, be a follower of one God, {%. e., n Ycdan- 
tist.) eat w'halever you like, do whatever you like, hut he not a 
Christian.’ ” 


“TO THE EDITOR OF THE HINDU INIELEIOENCEn. 

“ Sin,—It is a matter ol deep regret and great alarm to us, to 
find that the inissionaric''^ have now'-a-day.s tunaed downrighi kid¬ 
nappers. 'The peace of domestic socie ty. ;ind the ha]‘|ji}ies.s of t'ann- 
lies, are often too rudely violated by them, by ^mticing aw ay tender 
and unsophisticated youths from the hoHom of a loving motlior or 
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(5nate fptlier. The garb of religion, under which they act, 
affords but a very weak shelter to the eye of reason and con¬ 
science. Perhax>s, Mr. Editor, few instances of a.more glaring 
nature ever bccurrod in the chronicles of native conversion, than 
that afforded by the young lad—about to be baptized—in the 
General Assembly’s Institution. This boy, named Radhacant 
Dutt, was put by his parents to the above Institution for tuition, 
and, as their circumscribed circumsta Tices put it entirely out of 
their power to confer on him a more free and liberal education, 
they were obliged to sacrifice the personal interests of theii- 
darling on the altar of religious fanaticism. The missionaiies, as 
it Ls customary with their profession, infused the poison into his 
oars, and the effect it had npon liis mind was ‘ most lozai* like!’ 
It choked np *the natural gates and alleys’ of affection, and 
curdled ‘like eager droppings into milk,’ the pure and wholesome 
sym]>athy. It alienated him from his family, and made his 
heart callous to the aU-powcrful cries of a father—a fond, loving 
mother. 

“ No sooner it wa# found the boy did not appear, the father, 
with an instinct natural to him, immediately repaired to the 
place of his detention, and called upon the missionaries to give 
up his son; hiit alas ! it is easier to avert the fate of a victim 
from the talons of a tiger, than to extricate a poor child from the 


clutches of a missionary! With his usual naivete^ Mr. Ogilvie 
came out, and told the parent to use his tongue, and persuade 
him to go back, in his presence. 

“ After many entreaties, the boy appeal ed to be half inclined to 
come away; but, as tbe night was far advanced, the parties 
separated without any decisive result. The next morning, how¬ 
ever, the father told lii-s friends the fact of his soji’s detention, 
whevoupon some of them voluntarily took upon themselves the 
task of using their efforts; tliey personally called at the place, 
but as the Durwan Nvould allow no more intrusion, it was not 


until a letter was sent up—written in rather a menacing way— 
that the huioano (?) missionary permitted thorn to come in, but 
at the same time took speedy measures to guard against any 
private conference vdth the boy. Xn tins company or deputation 
tlTore was one, whose familiar acquaintance with the Bible indmifed 
him to fathom the extent of the boy’s knowledge, and to kjiow 
wlietber thevo was any jobbery in tbe affair, put many questions 
aneiit Christianity, but. strange to say, no answer name out! 
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ajipearcd as a clear proof that the hoy was not 
by a fair and deliberate conviction, and on urging him upon 
that point, he very coolly replied, * Oh ! it is no matter ; 1 will 
learn of it afterwards !’ Besides, he is under age, and though the 
missionary himself has some doubts as to his maturity, yet, 
on being questioned, ‘ Why, thoji, he acted against his con¬ 
science?’ he could or would give no explanation. 

“ Blit, Mr. Editor, as the parents and fneuds of the would-be 
convert have already sought aid in law, and os there arc many 
clear and undisputed proofs of )ns non-age, and a precedent in 
favour in the case of one Brojonauth Ghose, it is sincerely hoped 
that the Supreme Court will set an example to the Marlras Court, 
whose decisions have, of late, in similar cases, strayed from the 
right path. 

“Wo wish you, Mr. Editor, to exert your powerful pen to 
protest against such unwaiTantable conduct of the missionaries. 

Yours very truly, 

“A Fkee Thinker.” 


(B.) 

The first volume of Poems in English by a native 
was published by Babu Kasi Prasad Ghose, in 1831 . 
TJie following arc a sjiecimen. 

KALI PUJA.“ 

Most terrible power! surrounding thee dance 
The direful disasters of wai*; 

Like lightning terrific, thy ominous glance 
Both pierce thi-ougb the heart from afar. 

Thy deejdy black hue is like that of a cloud, 

Hanging dark in a sky overcast; 

Thy breath is like that of the storm-god, when proud 
He rides on the hurricane-blast. 

3Iost terrible power! like the bursting of thunder, 

Thy shoutings in battle are dreax; 

Which even the bravest of Ji^ts ever sunder, 

Wiili a blight of their hope, and witli fear. 

« Or Syema Fuja, a festival in honour of Kali or Syanm, an 
emanation from the head of Diixga, and ilie goddess of war. 
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necklace of every groat wairior’s liead, 

By tbee severed, thy person doth deck; 

^Vhich, grinning with liorrible life and witli dread, 
And clashing, depends from thy nock. 



Dread honours on thee, awful goddess ! await, 
Wliile havoc, and slaughter, and fear, 

In smiles that ai-o gliastly, with pitiless fate, 
All wildly exult in tliy rear. 


Most terrible power! in the midst of thy brow 
How blazingly bumeth thine eye! 

Like a icd, fiery meteor, which direful doth glow. 
At night, in a cloud-darkened sky. 


The flash of thy sword, and the gleam of thy spear, 
<• When tliey sink in the enemy’s heart. 

Illumine the plain with a hrillinncy drear, 

At which strength and aU valour depart. 


With liideous attendants of many a form, 

When fiercely thou mshest to war. 

Thou seem’fit like a gloomy and fast-coming storm, 
Or the night in her dark-spreading car. 

Oh, thou art all darkness, delusion, and dread, 

Great Kali! most terrible power! 
liiou hast spnmg from the beautiful Porvati’s head, 
Wlien wi*ath ou her forehead did lower. 


BONG OF lllE BOATMEN TO GANGA. 

Gor.n river ! gold river ! how gallantly now 
Our bark on thy bright breast is lifting her prow ; 

In the pride of her beauty how swiftly she flies, 

Like a white-w inged spirit through topaz-paved skies. 

Gold river ! gold river ^ thy bo.som is calm, 

And o’er thee the h»-eezes are shedding their halm; 
And nature beliolds her fair features portrayed 
In the gloss of thy bo.som—.serenely Ji.splayed. 
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id river ! gold river! the sim to thy waves 
fleeting to rest in thy cool coral caves; 

And thence, with his tiar of light, in the morn, 
Ho will rise, and the skies with his glory adorn. 



Gold river! gold river! how bright is the beam 
That lightens and crimsons thy soft-flowing stream ; 

Whose w'aters beneath make a musical clashing, 

Whose waves, as they burst, in tlioir brightness are flashing. 


Gold river ! gold river! the moon will soon grace 
The hall of the stars with lier light-shedding face; 
The wandering planets will over thee throng, 

And seraphs will waken their music and song. 


Gold river! gold river! our brief course is done, 

And safe in the city our homo we have won ; 

And as to the bright sun now dropped fi*om our view. 
So, Ganga! we bid thee a cheerful adieu. 


(C.) 

The following order has been published by the Governor-Gone 
ral directing the cessation of ail public works on Simdays:— 
Home DcparUrunit. Camp, Bherniah, tlio lUth January, 1847. 

“ Tlie Governor-General is pleased to direct that all public 
works, carried on by order of tho Government, whether under the 
direction of its own officers, or tlirough the agency of contraefors, 
shall be discontinued on the Sunday. 

** 2. Cases of urgent necessity, in which delay would be detri¬ 
mental to the public service, are to be considered as cases of ex¬ 
ception, and all such cases shall bo immediately reported to tho 
Military Board for their s])ecial orders and for the infomration of 
the Government. Tlie officer in charge of the work will act on 
liis own discretion, where delay in waiting for the sanction of tho 
Board would be attended witli injurious consequences. 

“ 3. The cessation of the -work oh the S\inday shall be an under¬ 
stood condition in all future contracts for public works, whether an 
express provision to that offcot be inserted in the deed of contract 
or not. No claim therefore of addition to tho amount of Uic 
conti-act on account of tho suspension of the labour on Simdays, 
shall be admitted in reference to any engagements executed sub¬ 
sequently the date of this notifleation. 

Z 
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n order to thiy efTect has been enforced since Jai^ 

^by the Bombay. Goveniraent, and the Governor-General 
has much satisfaction in extending the rule which it enjoins, to 
tlie other presidencies subordinate to the Government of India.'’ 

(Signed) F. CUBRIE, 

Sec?', to Oo\?. of India uitli the Oov\ Qen‘. 


The Hindu Intelligencer, edited by Hindus who are opi»osed to 
Christianity, remarks on the preceding order:— 

“We are glad to find that a day of rest has been authorita¬ 
tively guaranteed to all those connected with tlio department of 
public works. But what have the Government done in regard to 
their oilier ofliccs? "Wlion carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, and 
bric klayers have been thus publicly absolved from ever)’ compul- 
siou to work on iSimdays, it is but fair that the same priviJi go 
hbould bo extended to the poor native kerannees, who arc now 
made to labour at their desks throughout ever)’ day of the week. 
Everv nation luus a day of rest and recreation, which, apart from 
any religious conaidcraiiou, is indispensably necessary for (he pro¬ 
per vation of healtli; but to a Christian Government, or men pro¬ 
fessing that doctrine, the fact of working their subordinates on 
the Sunday, is not only against their own religion, but likewise 
in opposition to the common dictates of humanity, ifi dra^ung a 
line of invidious distimdion between those who are of the same 
faith, and those who are not; for it cannot be denied that whdo 
the Christian portion of the assistants in all public offices, enjoy 
tho privilege of recreation on Sundays, the natives are obliged to 
juirsue tboir drudgery in some departments, in spito of tbeir 
health, ill rough fear of giving ofTouce to their superiors, whoso 
will is tho law in matters relating to their a})poiritment or dis¬ 
missal ” 


(D.) 

AIjTOBIOGRAPHT of kastpkasad ghose. 

My Dear Sir, 

I have received your note, and, in compliance with your desire 
therein expressed, bog to funiisb you with a detail of the piincipal 
events of my life. 

I was born on Saturday, the 22nd Srahun, 121fi Bengal yeai-, 
(oorrosponding with the mouth of August, 1809.) I was u seven 




cliild, and my mother used to say that it was from this 
jiramaturity of birth that Lho upper part of my head has always 
been without any covering of hair. In caste T am a Knyasiha, of 
tbo order called Kulin, or the high born, a descendant of Ma- 
karanda Qhose, who with four other Kdyasthas and five Brahmans, 
from whom the Brahmans of Bengal aro mostly descended, came 
to and settled in it at the request of its king Adisuray in tlio Sa- 
hahda year 991, answering to a.d. 1072. The Kaynstlias all over 
India profess to bo a distinct class of people, not included in any 
of the four great divisions of Hindus; viz., BrahmanSy Kslictriyasy 
Vaisyasy and Sudras, who arc frequeully mentioned by oriental 
authors, and supposed to have sprung re.spectively from the head, 
arm, belly, and foot of Brahmay the Creator. About tlio Koya^thas 
it is said, that Yatmy or the Indian Pluto, applied to Brahma for 
an accountant to keep a correct record of the good and bad actions 
of men while in tliis world, to aid Idm in the adjudgment of 
their souls in the next. Brahma finding that a person of tliis 
profession, which is so essential for the purpose of transacting the 
details of govcnimeiit in this or the world to come, granted Ya)na's 
request, and forthwith Chitrayuptay the common head of all the 
KdyosthaSy sprung out of his divine breast with the necessary 
implements of ins oifice; that is to say, an inkstand, a pen, and 
bmves of the puhu-tiee, which wore used instead of paper in 
former times, and aro still partially in vogue. I’he live Brahmans 
and five Kdyasthas alluded to camo from Kanoj, in the province 
of Agra, which then was reigned over by Piaja Vira JSinhy to 
whom Bengal, or Gour, wrote for them, 

because it is said there wore neither good Brahmans nor Katjas- 
tlias in his dominions to porfoim the functions eitlmr of r.'ligion , 
or government. 

Mv parents’ first child having died, they perfonned religious 
ceremoides and undertook a pilgrimage to Benares, and other 
holy places, for lho purpose of having a son who should survive 
th, m. I was boro at the house of my maternal grandfather in 
Kidderpnr, in the suburbs of Calcutta. At my birth I was of 
a dark coloiu*, which gave way to a fairer complexion as 1 grow 
up. This has always struck me as very omious. I was vi'ry 
sickly in my infancy, and being the only child in the f-milr, my 
education wa.s much neglected through indidgoncc. bp t‘) lho 
tbiirfeenth year I could scarcely read either English i>»* Bengali, 
when, boiug one day severely reprimanded by uiy fuiicr lor not 
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to an English lesson he had given me, I reflected that 
I should never leoam anything at home, where thei-6 were so many 
things to attract my attention. I communicated this to my ma¬ 
ternal grandfather, who made my father siibscrihe to the Hindu 
College, where I was admitted as a free scholar on the 8th Octo¬ 
ber, 1821, and put mto the seventh class, which was then higher 
than the last two classes, and in which the hoys read Murray^s 
Spelling Book. In the course of three years I rose to the first, or 
head class, in which I continued for three years more, during 
which I was reckoned tlie head hoy, and always received the first 
prize at the annual examinations of the college. At the latter end 
of 1827, Dr. H. H. Wilson, the visitor of that institution, desired 
the stndetits of the first class to try their hands at poetry, and T 
was the only boy who produced any verses. My first poem, ** 27ie 
Youjig PoH's First Attempt*' was written in the August of that 
year, hut it being a very juvenile effort, I have expunged it, as 
well as many others, from my hook. The only jdcce that T,com¬ 
posed at school, which has been published along with “ The 
ShnirJ’ is “ Hope." About this time also, on the approach of the 


exatninatiou, Dr. Wih'^on desii’ed mo to wiite a review of some 
book, and accordingly, in December following, I submitted to liim 
Tuv Critf^al remarks on the four first chapters of Mr. MilTs 
History of British India," portions of which were published in 
the Oovernment Gazette of the 14th February. 1820, and affer- 
ards reprinted in the Asiatic Jovmal I had left the college 
early in the i»rcr;eding month, but kept up my habit of composing 
verses. I seldom wrote in prose until the year 1829, in which, 
and in the following year I wrote “ The Vision, a talef On 
Bengali Poetry," and “ On Bengal Works and Writers" published 
by you in the Literary Gazette, as well as “ t^ketches of Ranajit 
iSinyh" and of “ The King of Oude" also published by you in 
the Calcutta Monthly Magazine. As for n>y anonymous contri¬ 
butions to your periodicals, they need not be particularised. But 
the writings of mine in prose that ai'e most likely to be of any 
use, are those I am now engaged in for your Literary Gazette, 
(which, by the way, T have subscribed to from its commencement) 
under the head of Memoirr. of iVafir^ Indian Dynasties. 

From ray earliest boyhood f have had a fancy to write poetry. 
The music of the falling rain or of nistling leavt s attracted my 
attention, and in the abstraction of my mind which followed, T 
ii.sod to give vent to mv feelings in verso. When T j^roduced 
my first poem, I showed it to Mr. R. Halifax, now the Imad teacher 


§L 

there was no measure m 
advised me to read Carey’s Prosody; but as a copy of tliat 
work could not then be found in the shops, I returned to Mur¬ 
ray’s Prosody, and Lord Karnes’ Elements of Criticism, from which 
1 derived all my first kirowledge of English versification. I then 
commenced reading the be.st poets in a regular and measured 
tone, which soon accustomed my ears to English rhythm. I then 
re-wrote my first piece, and showed it again to Mr. Halifax, who 
approved of it. 1 have since continued to write English pooti*y. 
liitbe month of September, 1830, I pubUshed my “ Shoir and 
other Poems,” which I now find ought not to have gone to press. 
Thev not only abound in repetitions, but also iu a great many 
grammatical inaccirracies. I am now revising them. I have 
since, as you already know', written several small poems, which I 
cau send you if you require them. 

You will probably recollect the objections I made to the Ben¬ 
gali ti’anslations of the Serampur missionaries in yoiu: paper, 
wliicli brought forw'ard the Sumachar Durpun in ihoir deConop 
They, however, acknowledged their fault, and Jifter ti'anylatiug 
the first book of tlie New Testament over again, submitted a 
copy for my opinion in 1831. 1 gave it, and was requested to 

correct the proofs of their translations of the succeeding books, 
which I have done. 

I have acquired a tolerable knowledge of Persian, Nagri, and 
Sanskrit since I hud left college. If you think it proper to add a 
few notices of my domestic life, 1 will state the principal ones. T 
was firt^t married at the age of .sevanteeu, in Ibilo, and had a son 
in 1828. ?»ly wife dying iu that year, I married again. I^ly poor 
boy died when bo was only one year old. My fnlber paid the 
debt of nature in 1-S31, ai^d my second wife doparied this life after 
she had been delivered of a. girl, w’ho died on the same day that 
she was born. This happened in 1832. I have been again married, 
and God alone knows what length of life mv third wife may cujoy. 

On the death of my father, who left behind him six sous and lour 
daughters, 1 was involved in a law-suit in the Supreme C(.urt with 
my half brothers for a division of a Joint estate. As the couit 
does not recognise any partition made by iplants, 1 couki iic*t 
settle the matter between onr.selves, as all my half brotbers were 
then iimb r age. I was, theioforo, obliged to go to ^oiirt, where, 

how vur, uil the proceedings wore carried on omicablv, b'll still 

W ' have had to pay no less than 2r>,000 ru]ii> ; ■ ce r- tor tins 
amicable scttloment! This is one of the many instances of the 
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expensiveness of justice ! Our cause, tliank God, isnow 



Since I have commonocd this letter to you, and even up to this 
moment, gratitude for your kind undertaking to viito a memoir of 
myself, aud the fear of being mistaken in the foregoing description 
of the principal events of my life, have been tho alternate feelings 
of my breast. Tho most faithful representation of a person when 
made by himself is apt to betray him. If, therefore, I have fallen 
into any error, you will pardon me. Miss lloberts, at the time 
she was about to proceed to England, had expressed her wish to 
write an account of my life, and I furnished her at her rettuest 
with a few memoranda, which I can send you if you want them. 

Yours very sincerely, 

KASiFBAiJAD Ghosh. 


Calcuttat the lltk Septeniber^ 1834. 

I have composed songs in Bengali, but the greatest portion of 
my writings in verse is in English. I havo always found it easier 
to express my sentiments in that language than in Bengali, but 
whether it is because I prefer tlio associations, sentiments, and 
thoughts which ore to be found in English poems to tliose that 
are mot with in Bengali poetry, I cannot decide. I can only say 
tliat I havo bestowed more- time and attention upon English 
books than any others. 


(E.) 


List of Misswmries sent from Evgland hy the Church 
Missionary Society to North India. 


Baumann, Rev. J. 
Bluiuhardt, Rov. C. H. 
Bonwitch, Rev. A. 
Cuthbert, Rov. G. 
Deerr, Rov. J. W. 
Eteson, Rev. N. 
Friend, Rev. C. 
Greenwood, Rev. W. 
Geidt, Rov. B. 

Heckler, Rev. D. 
Hawes,' Rev. R. 
HteberJin, Rev. J. 
Hoernlo, Rev. C. F. 


Innes, Rov. J. 
letter, Rev. J. A. 
Jolmson, Rev. Edward. 
Krausa, Rev. G. T. 
Kruckoberg, Rev. H. C. 
Knorpp, Rev. J. C. B. 
La Roche, Rev. B. 
Leupolt, Rev. 0. B. 
Lamb, Rev. G. 

Lutbam, Rev. J. 

Long, Rev. J. 

Lipp, Rev. 0. W. 
Linoke, Rev. J. T. 







.T. 

Eev. W. 
Menge, Pwev. J. P. 
Maiaeb, Eev. J. 
Norgate, Eev. J. N. 
Oaborne, Eov. J. F. 
Pcrowne, Eev, J. 
Eeicbardt, Eov. J. T. 
Eeynokls, Eev. E. 
Sandberg, Eev. P. L. 
Siiiytb, Mr. T. W. 
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Schneider, Eev. F, E. 
Schmid, Eev. D. 

Sandys, Eev. T. 

• Smith, Eev. W. 
Schroetcr, Eev. C, F. G. 
Schurr, Eev. Mr. 
Thomi)6on, Eev. J. C:* 
Wcitbrccht, Eov. J. J. 
■\Vcndnagel, Eev. J. C. 
Wilkinson, Eov. M. 
Wybrow, Eov. F. 



(F) 


List qf Scriptures-printed by and for the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible 
Societyy since its commencement. 


A.l>. 


COPIES. 


1813. Tanml New Testament... 

... CiTiKslcse New Testament 
18H. Malay New Testament, 
Homan chnracter . 

1816. Malay Genesis, Komau 

character. 

1817. Armenian JJIble, -Ito. 

... Malay Bible, 4to. 

... Malay New Testament, 

Arabic character 
Urtln-Nab^n New Testar 
.. 

1818. Hindui-Nngri Matthew... 
16111. Telagn New Testament... 

... Urdu-Pcii'ic Matthew ... 

.. Do. do. with English. 

... Bengali Matthew, with 

English. 

... Do. John, do.. 

1820. Do. New Testament. 

... Do. Epistles. 

1621. Uindul - Nagri Mark, 
Luke, John, and Acts 

... Malay-Arabic Bible . 

1822. Iirdu-PorKlan Pentateuch 

1824. Do. GitncRis.......... 

1825. Urdu Psalior . 

... Arabic New Testament... 
... Do. Gospels and Acts ... 
... Hindu!-Nagri New Teeta- 

.. 

1826. Urdu-Peraic Isaiah. 

... Do. Proverbs . 

... Hlmlui-Nagrl Matthew'... 

... Do. John . 

... Hindui'Kaitbl Matthew 

... Do. John ... 

... Bengali Matthew . 


5,000 

2,000 

8,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,U00 

8,000 

2,000 

5,000 

2,000 

5,000 

4,000 


4,000 

4,000 

1,000 

1,000 

3,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

4.000 

1,000 

500 

2,000 
2,000 ^ 
2,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4.000 
4,000 
4,000 


1826. Bengali Psalter .. 

1828. Urdu-Nagri Acts. 

... Do. Genesis .. 

... Urdu-Persic Genesis to 

2 Kings . 

1829. Do. New Testament . 

1830. Hindui-Nogrt Isaiah. 

18.'il. Do. Proverbs . 

... Bengali Acts . 

1832. Do. Conceis. 

... Do. Matthew .. 

... Hlndui-NagriGoei>eliand 
Acts ... 

1833. Urdu New Testament .. 

1836. Urdu-Persic Mark. 

... 1)0. John .*. 

... llindui Bible . 

1837. BengaU New Testament 
... Do. Four Gospels and 

Acts .. 

... Bengali Four Gospels ... 

... Do. Epistles. 

... Persian Old Testament... 
1888. llindui-Nogti New Testa¬ 
ment . 

... Do. Gospcla and Acts, 


separate . 

Hlndul - Kaithi Gospcla 


and Acts .. 

... Do. do. separate . 

... Urdn-Periio Luke . 


... Do. Acts .. 

1839. Do. Matthew . 

... Bengali Psalter . 

... Hindal-Nagri Psallor ... 

... Urdu-Roinan Ga-<pcls and 


... Dp. ^o. Avitli English. 


1,000 

1,400 

4,000 


2,000 

2,000 

2.000 

2,000 

4,UOO 

8,000 

6,000 

4,000 

2,000 

6,000 

6,000 

4,000 

1,500 

3,000 

2,000 

2,600 

4,000 

1,000 

1C.I70 

1,000 

18.264 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

.5.000 

6,000 


2,0011 

1,000 
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COPIES. 

'Persian 1 Kings to Isaiah 1,500 

M. „ Isaiah....... 9,200 

... „ Proverbs . 5,000 

... „ Four Gospels and 

Acts .... 1,000 

... ,, Do. separate. 20,000 

... Urdu-Roman Genesis ... 3,000 
... „ Psalter and Pro¬ 
verbs .. 3,000 

... Urdu>ArabIc Now Testa¬ 
ment, ( U. Martyn's 

8vo.). 8,000 

... ,, Four Gospels and 

Acts, (Revised) .. 5,000 

... „ John . 5,000 

... „ Acts . 5,000 

... „ Luke and Epistle 

to Romaus . 1,000 

... „ John and 1 John 1,000 

... Hindul-Nagri New Tes¬ 
tament, 12mo. 5,000 

... „ Four Gospels and 

Acts . 1,000 

„ Matthew . 15.000 

' ... „ Mark. 10,000 

. Luko . 10.000 

John . 10,000 

,, Gcucsis. 5,000 

Proverbs . 5,000 

Benirall Matthew . 5,000 

„ Murk. 1,000 

Lake . 5,000 

John .. 5,000 

I'tiya Genesis. 3,000 

Psalter . 8,000 

1842. Persian New Testament, 

8vo. litbog... 5,000 

... Urdu-Rn,nan Bible, 8vo. 8.000 

„ Isaiah, i2mo. ... 3,000 


A.n. 

1842. 


lS4d. 


1844. 


1845, 


COPIES. 

Urdu-Arabie Old Testa¬ 
ment, vol. I. 8 VO . 6,000 

„ Pentateuch, 8vo. 1,000 

„ Psalter, 12mo. ... 5,000 

„ Isaiah, do. 5,000 

,, New Testament, 

(Revised) 8vo... 5,000 

„ Do. 12mo. 10,000 

Ilindui-Nagri Gospels and 

Acts, 1 vol. 12nio.. 2,000 

,, Acts, 12mo. 8,000 

Kaithi Mark, do. 5,000 

„ John, do. 5,000 

„ Acts, do. 5,000 

Bengrali Four Gospels, 

Acts, and Revelation, 

3vo. 1,500 

,, Acts, separate, 

8vo. 1,000 

,, Proverbs, 12mo. 6,000 

Uriya Proverbs, 8vo. 8,000 

Urd«i-Roman New Testa¬ 
ment, Hvo. 1,500 

Urdu-Arabic Bible, vol. 

H. 8vo. 6,000 

Urdu-Persic Genesis, 8vo. 

lithog. 5,000 

,, Proverbs, I2mo. 

lithog. 5,000 

Persian Genesis and xx. 
chap. Exodus, 8vo. 

lithog. 5,000 

Uriya Old Testament, 2 

vols. Genesis—-Job. 2,000 

„ Prophets . 2,000 

„ Isaiah. 1,000 

Urdu-Persian Mark . 5.000 

„ Luke. 5,000 

„ Matthew . 5,000 


Number qf Scriptures issued since the commencement. 


A.D. 

1811, 





COPIES. 

2,050 

1812. 





1,500 

181.T 




... 

1,.100 

IV14. 


... 

... 


6,000 

1815. 


... 

... 


5,920 

1810. 



... 


6,44] 

»:<I7. 





800 

1818. 





6,338 

1819. 




... 

10,102 

1820. 



... 


6,806 

1821. 





17,555 

1822. 





23,843 

1823. 





7,524 

1824. 





16,064 

1825. 





16,704 

if.Sfl. 





7,117 

1827. 




... 

8,107 

1828. 



... 


0.109 

lb2H. 



... 


17,601 


A.D. 



COPIES. 

1830. 



. 14,661 

1831. 



... 12,578 

1832. 



. 9,756 

1633. 



. 17,578 

1894. 



. 7.699 

1835. 

• •• 


. 12,166 

1835. 



. 10.G36 

18.17. 



. 8,333 

1838. 



. 13,984 

1839, 



6.694 

1640. 



. 43,035 

1841. 



. ft, 178 

J842. 



. 15.0.32 

1843. 



. 55,630 

1844. 



. 61,.580 

1845. 



. 47,766 

Total;..639,3W 


























































(G.) 

Staiisiiaa of five Church Mission Stations in Nf/r*h India. 
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&20’1821:1822 

1 i 

I828!1821, 

825 I 

82c' 

! 1 . 

IS27 1828jlS2<J 1 

I830jl83lil832jl833 

1 

1834*1835 

! 

1836 

1837.1838j] 

l839!lS4oj 

lAl 

1842!i&4S 

1844 

Isis' 

1646 


. ' . 1 25 

.i.: 

40 


......! 70! 

50 

1 

„ 1 


40' 45 
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45 



} 

225 

1 






A<rjlu baptized . 

1 i'upils in Jaj Nardyan’a School 
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4 
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2 

5 
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3 
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85 
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74 

65 

68 
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1 
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8 

•2 

2 , 111 

1 .J 

67 

GO 
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5 

! 14 

14 



4 



1 Pupils in l'.nj:»lis(i Sr-^unnl . 


1 40 40i 

, 50 

50 

200 
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96 
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1 JOitto ill V.-rti.'icuIar School . 


■ . i. 





I Ditto in* Fc-niale School .. 

.' 917, .rs7. 500 . 

GOO 
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A StatUtical Table of the Missions of the Church of 'Engtaud in the Diocese of CalcuttOt June^ 1844. 


Nome of the 
^is«iow Station*. 

" included. 


Agra, Ci! j . 

Da. Secunclro 

Agurpara. 

Barri viur . 

Bcnaree . 


Burdrran. . 

Calcutta.Ch. Miss. Sec, 
Do., CoruwolliB Square 
Chunax. 


Gorakhpur ... 

D*>., Panu . 

Uauro . 

Janpiir, 6.. 

SLanhpur.. 

Kotignur, Simla, b 


Krisiinaj^ar, c .... 

Do., fhupra . 

Do., Kax>^ungn , 
Do., Rotnapur .... 
Do., Solo... 


Mirot .... 
Taniluk 


1 

i 

NxnsBsaoF Nati?* (’hribtiaks. 

Number 

of Com- 

municants. 

' Number 1 

of Cate- j 
chmnens. 

Number 
of En¬ 
quirers. d 

Number of Children in Sctiools. 



1 

-■ 1 

Children 

with 

Parents. 

Orphan 

Children. 

Total. 

Boarding 
Bcboola or 
Orphan 
Institutions. 

Day Schools. 



Adul 

Christian. 

Mahom. 

Hindu. 


Mcai. WoralUoj*. Qlrla 

Boy*. Girls. 


Men. 'Worn. 

5Icn. 'Worn. 

Men. 

Worn. 

C. Boyp. 

C.Glrli. 

Bovs.' 

1 

5 

QW*. 

Boys. Girls. 


i IS 

14 

16 

8 

0 

0 

.53 

10 

11 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

l4e 

0 i 

1 9 

0 

98 

0 

121 


29 

25 

14 

17 

116 

74 

275 

36 

32 

0 

0 

1 

0 

114 

74 

3 

6 1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

199 


18 

M 

G 

0 

0 

47 

85 

12 

21 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

47 

4 

0 

54 

0 

200 

3 

808 


282 27+ 

157 

121 

89 

4G 

910 

208 

205 

118 

145 

72 

67 

25 

0 

60 

0 

2 

0 

103 

0 

100 


18 

25 

10 

8 

95 

86 

242 

6 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

95 

86 

0 

0 

24 

0 

265 

0 

470 


18 

23 

18 

13 

22 

28 

122 

11 

12 

0 

1 

10 

0 

20 

24 

6 

0 

30 

0 

323 

0 

403 


90 

SI 

63 

64 

30 

10 

328 

39 

.82 

G 

5 

8 

7 

30 

10 

14 

20 

88 

0 

455 

120 

737g 


80 

27 

24 

19 

1 

0 

101 

21 

19 

1 

2 

0 

0 

22 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

170 

0 

214 


t 

G 

6 

4 

4 

3 

29 

6 

2Io 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Of 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

80 

0 

98 


7 

8 

‘ 5 

4 

1 

11 

34 

5 

15 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 


S3 

28 

13 

18 

81 

0 

123 

13 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

4 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

35 


45 

43 

28 

15 

6 

0 

137 

18 

20 

19 

15 

3 

1 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

140 

0 

158 


5 

3 

I 

0 

1 

0 

10 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Oe 

0 

39 

0 

ill 

0 

150 


8 

4 

0 

1 

7 

52 

72 

6 

IS 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7 

52 

0 

0 

20 

0 

40 

0 

119 


8 

* 

0 

1 

0 

(1 

5 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oh 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

9 

33 


70 

76 

75 

43 

8 

3 j 

1 275 

SO 

0 

30 

IS 

0 

0 

84 

13 

0 

0 

210 

0 

70 

0 

327 


no 

118 

100 

79 1 

! 1 

1 1 

418 

24 

18 

11 

18 

20 

16 

36 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

120 

0 

181 


170 183 

131 

86 

! 0 

0 

1 570 

2S 

24 

25 

24 

169 

172 

64 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 


218 2.*>1 

; 184 

146 

: i 

1 

801 

• 20 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

62 


300 800 

1 130 

120 

i ^ 

6 

863 

1 30 

35 

5 


283 

179 

71 

57 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

129 


6 

20 

1 

1 4 

0 

0 

0 

89 

1 ® 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 


185 470 

i 80 

75 

IS 

16 

644 

1 138 

no 

80 

64 

58 

60 

25 

0 

20 

0 

10 

0 

64 

0 

119 


84 

44 

i 17 

16 

0 

0 

111 

1 *' 

9 

12 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

7 

0 

0 

40 

^ 0 

59 

. Il709 

1747:1080 

ri48 

•~388 

384 

6156 

! 682 

682 

309 

300 

832 

602 

618 

429 

162 

56 

504- 

0 

2309 

132 

4210 


a ThU mclnties some of the soldiers' wives, who live in cantonments, not on the Mission premises. 

ft These Hioaions .are hut recently established. c This is the Division connected with the Sudder Station. 

d Thi' doca noi ktetude the numerous, and frequently regt .or, hearers in the bazars, where the Missionaries preach, elliere are also ^a^’Indians in 
hifl School. /The orphan establishment has been transfe'red to Benares. g The girls of the Central School are included, and girls’ 

Orphan Iiyjlituvons arc about to be established. ^ 






















































GLOSSARY. 




Almirah . . 

. A chest of drawers. 

Anna . . . 

. A coin equal in value to three half-pence. 

Beyum . . 

. A princess. 

Bhjah . . 

. One-third of an acre. 

Dcotas . . 

. Gods. 

Fnlcirs . . 

. Hindu ascetics. 

Oum . . . 

. Hindu family priest. 

Ghat Manji 

. A river policeman. 

Hirham . . 

. A messenger. 

Huha. . . 

. A pipe for smoking. 

Jangitl . . 

. A wild forest. 

MUrhha . . 

. A foreigner. 

Mujishi , . 

. A teacher of Arabic or Urdu. 

Mantra . . 

, A spell or charm. ' 

Mela . . . 

. A religious fail. 

Maidan . . 

. A plain. 

panchayat . 

. A Hindu jury. 

Pandit . . 

. A Hindu teacher. 

Parda • . 

, A 3cre,en for women. 

ParamUansa 

. A Hindu ascetic. 

Pandwalas . 

. Temple priests. 

Paito . . 

. . Brahmanicol thi’ead. 

Pjctf . . . 

•. A coin equal in value to about a farthing. 

. . . 

. Religious worship. 

Pa?* . » . 

. The betle-nut. 

PaJcka . . 

. Made of brick. 

Bajpnt . . 

. A military tribe of Hindus, in Central India. 

Rayat . . 

. A peasant 

Paja . . . 

. King. 

Rani . . 

. Queen. 

• * ' 

. A coin in value two shillings. 

RajhuTnar . 

. A Hindu sect near Benaros. 

. . 

- Professional murder. 

Sati . • • 

. The burning of a widow alivo. 

Zomindar , 

. A landholdei*. 


I 










INDEX. 


Abdul Ma3Iti, Scripture reader, ac¬ 
count of, 45 ; ordained, 47. 

Aborigines of India, 273. 

Additional Clergy Society, 368. 

Agarjfora Orphan Rctugc, 423. 

Agra, 44 j Chnrch Mission founded 
at. 45 ; its progress, 48 ; its ope¬ 
rations, 51 ; native schools at, 54 ; 
orphan institution, 55} girls* asy¬ 
lum, 69. 

Allahabad, an abandoned station, 224- 

Anand Masih, his conversion, 228; 
character as a teacher, 231, 232. 

Ranerji, Rev. K. M., his remarks on 
prospects of usefulness, 33. 

Bankura, schools at, 102. 

Bareilly, an abandoned station, 226. 

Uarripur, mission formed at, 251 ; 
religious movement at, 257; inun¬ 
dation at, 259 ; little fruit of the 
Gospel at, ib.; English school, 261; 
Chiistian village at, 263; church 
huilt at, 269. 

Basle, origin of the missionary semi¬ 
nary at, 37, 

Begum Sararn, instances of her libe- 
mUty, 219. 

Benares, 61; a mission established, 
62; chapel and church erected, 65; 
free college, 68; female schools, 
74 ; orphan boys* a.^ylum, ib.; or¬ 
phan girls* asylum, 76; ^crnacu]ar 
Bchools, 77. 

Bengal, religious changes in, 337; 
institutions of the church in, 357- 


Beni Madhab Mazamdar, a catechist, 
account of, 268. 

Betia Mission, 145. 

Bhagalpur Mission, 270. 

Bird, Miss, account of her lalmurs, 
145 ; testimony to her zeal, 446. 

Bishop's College, 452; endowment, 
455; list of students in 1846,457, 

Books and tracts, utility of, 26 ; dis¬ 
tribution off 28. 

Bowley, Mr., arrives at Chunar, 129; 
his labours, 133; account of him, 
138. 

Bowycr, Rev. Mr., his labour.s, 259. 

Buchanan, Dr., prize essays of, 37. 

Burdwan, 79; mission founded there, 
hy Capt. Stewart, ib.; Christian 
colony at, 80; church huilt, ih.; 
inuiidatwl in 1834, 81 ; vernacular 
schools at, 90 ; opposition of the 
natives, ib.; mode of tuition, 92 ; 
good results, 95; English school at, 
96; orphan boys’ institution, 100; 
Hindu orphan girls* institution, ib.; 
girls* schools, 101, 421. , 

Bu.var, an abandoned station, 226. 

Calcutta, Bishop of, extract from a 
charge by, 16 ; extract from a let¬ 
ter by, 329; on the use of catli^ 
drals, 358. 

Calcutta Diocesan Committee, 
blished in 1815, 20; its labours, 
21 . 

Calcutta Free School, 441; useful¬ 
ness of Miss Bird, 416; studies 





INDEX. 



scliool, 451. 

“ Calcutta Review/' history of, 249; 
its testimony to the value of the 
Society’s labours, 4. 

Calcutta Sanskrit College, 478. 

Calcutta School Society, 488; benefit 
of, 489. 

Calcutta Society for Native Female 
Education, 409, 423 ; Agarpara Or¬ 
phan Refuge, 423, 426 ; Central 
School, 426; tabular view of the 
schools, 438. 

Calcutta, state of in 1758, 9 ; Chris¬ 
tian institution founded in 1820, 
105, 117; formation of a mission 
library, 107, 394 ; a church built, 
ib.; missionary operations, 109 ; 
vernacular schools, 112,123; fe¬ 
male schools, 114 ; Christian girls' 
school, 115,397; English school, 
ib. 122, 125; printing operations, 
117; Out-stations: Takarpurka, 
118 ; Budge-Budge, 120; Agarpara, 
121; Hindustani Mission, 123; 
Aiipur school, 125; Cathedial, 
357; Christian Instruction So¬ 
ciety, 375; Christ Church, 379; 
Prayer-book and Homily Society, 
382; Society for promoting Chris¬ 
tianity among the Jews, 383; Cate¬ 
chists' Widows' Fund, 385; Mis¬ 
sionary Association, 388. 

Campbell, Rev. Mr., eulogises the 
Society, 5. 

Came, inaccuracies in his “ Lives of 
Eminent Missionaries," 7. 

Cathedrals, uses of, 358. 

Chalmers, Dr., some remarks of, 
325. 

Chandi, native Cliristian, 192. 

•Character of the Hindus, 494. 

•Chinsura Mission, 276. 

•Chittagang, an abandoned station, 
227. 

Cbristiu-, Rev. Mr., extracts frora his 
journal, 270, 273; hi. character. 
27L 

Christian village at Sekundra, 50; 
at Benares, 64 ; at Burdw.nn, 80 ; 
ai Chunar, 133; at Cnr.khpur, 
147; at Krishnagar, 188; at Rat- 
napur. 108 ; at Barripur, 263. 


§L 

Christianity, its adaptation to human 
nature, 325. 

Chunar, 128; moral condition of, 
129; a church erected, 130; asy¬ 
lum for native widows, 131; Chris¬ 
tian village at, 133; missionary 
operations, ib.; schools at, 140. 

Church Building Society, 365. * 

Church Missionary Society, history 
of, 35; its operations in India, 36, 
&c.; success at Krishnagar, 42. 

Churches in the diocese of Calcutta, 
367. 

Classical studies, vindication of, 464, 
465. 

Cleveland, Mr., his influence on the 
natives, 272. 

Communicants' meeting, 108, 121. 

Cornelius, history of, 151. 

Corrie, Bishop, his exertions iu India, 

39, 108. 

Cuthbert, Rev. G., remarks on female 
education, 433. 

David Batavia, native catechist, 
224. 

Dilhi, nn abandoned station, 227. 

Dryberg, Rev. Mr., appointed to Bar¬ 
ripur, 261. 

Dum-Dum, vernacular and other 
schools at, 126. 

Education of the lower classe.s, 
prejudices against, 1; at Agra, 

54 ; progress of, 189. 

Educationed institutions: European' 
Female Orphan Asylum, 399; St. 
Paul's School, 102; Calcutta Infant 
School Society, 406; Calcutta La¬ 
dies' Society for Femnle Education, 
409 ; Ladic.s' Association for Native 
Female Edu>:ation in Calcutta, 430; 
Calcutta Free School, 441; Bifbop’s 
College, 452; High .School, Cu^- 
cutia, 459; Parental Academy,462 ; 
Hiudii College, 472 ; Medical Col¬ 
lege, 476; Calcutta Sanskrit Col¬ 
lege, 478 ; Free Church of Sent land 
Institution, 480; Calcutta School 
Society, 18 s, 

Famine iu India, its calamitous con¬ 
sequences, 55. 
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INDEX. 


native, 409; pro¬ 
gress of, 414, 416, &.C.; remarks 
on, by the Rev. G. Cutlibert, 433. 

Fisher, Rev. IL, introduction to mis¬ 
sionary work, 215. 

Free Church of Scotland Institution, 
480 ; course of study and reading, 
481; students who have become 
converts, 483. 


Gabakhpur, 142; mission at, 144 ; 
Cliristian village at, 147 ; mission¬ 
ary operations, 150; orphan insti- 
‘ tntion, 15G; educational efforts, 
ib. 

Grant, Charles, a friend to India, 
19. 

Guru Das, his baptism and persecu¬ 
tions, 110. 


Hastings, Marchioness of, founds a 
school at Barakpur,23 ; encourages 

female education, 413. 

Ilaura, church and mission at, 279; 
gchools, ^te., 283, 

llcber, liishop, sympathy with mis¬ 
sions, 40. 

High School, the, Calcutta, 459. 
Himalaya Mission, 1^0; commence¬ 
ment of, 161; labours of mission¬ 
ary, 164. 

Hindu College, the, 472; text-book 

Homfray, Mr., his missionary zeal, 

260 . 


Inmgo, cultivation of, 208. 
Inlidelitr, tendency to, 240. 
Inquirer?, native, difliciiltie.s of, 196. 
Intoxication, spread of, 208, 


jANPtJR, 170; mission enramenced, 
i;i ; a church built, 173; bridge 
of, 175. ^ 

Jnv Narayan’s Free College, 68 ; his 
account of himself, ih. 

JeauF, uamc of, prejudices a^-rdnst, 

112. n 6. ^ ^ 

Jhan.era, village of, 257; the Gos¬ 
pel phnded iherc, 258, 308. 




K^u.f, the goddr-, account of, 304 j 
her temple, 357. 


Kanlipur, an abandoned station, 229 • 
revival of mission at, 288 ; orphan 
asylum, 294. 

Kart'a Bhoja.s, a new sect, 180; 
success of the Gospel among them, 
181; their rise and progress, 340. 

Kasipnr, missionary labours at, 297. 

Kidderpur, an abandoned station, 
229. 

Kiernander, Rev. J., first Protestant 
missionary to Bengal,’5; arrives 
at Madras, 8; arrives at Calcutta, 
9 ; fruits of his labours, 10; Iniilds 
the first church in Calcutta, 12; 
termination of his connexion with 
the mission church, 15 ; his death, 
18 ; review of his labours, ib. 

Kishnagur, success of the Gospel at, 
43; former condition, ib. 

Kole.s, some account of, 102. 

Krishnagar, 176 ; hapti^Dis at, 177, 
178; labours of Mr. Deer at, 182 ; 
inundation at, 183 ; happy conse¬ 
quences, 184 ; Musaln an converts, 
185; parochial division of, 186; 
church built at Sadar station, ib.; 
schools established, 187 ; Christian 
village at, 188; college founded, 
189; Dipchandrapiir station, pro¬ 
gress of Gospel at, 189; Kabas- 
danga district, former stale, 193; 
mission premises at, 104; schools 
commenced, 195; Christian vilhige, 
197; Ratnnjvur station, mission 
premises at, 198; Christian village, 
199; Meherpur station, 200; Chtk- 
pra station, ih.; Solo statioa, 200 ; 
Joginda station, 203, jnstaace of 
oppression at, 204 ; Nadya station, 
206; law-colleges at, 207 ;• schools 
at, ib., 420. 

Kulin Brahman, conversion of a, 28(i. 

Kulna, mission estaldished, 209 ; ba]>- 
tisras at, 210; intcrwtiiig 
stance of a girl, 212.. 

Kui .ial, an abandoned station, 230. 
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male Education in Calcutta, 
l.akhnau an abandoned station, 233. 


Macaui AY, Hon.T. B., reinarkB on 
native education, 486, 
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_ iflhan Sil, a catechist, 221 

early, evils of, 410. 
lexical College, the, 476. 

Mirzapur Institution, 386; female 
education at, 429. 

Mirat, mission commenced at, 214; 
missionary operations, 218; erec¬ 
tion of a chapel, 29 ; baptisms, 220; 
schools, ib.; 222. 

Missionarj' efforts, Anglo-Indian, no¬ 
tions respecting, 14 ; iiidiffcrcuee 
of the clergy to. 15, 37; difficul¬ 
ties in th»' way of, 327. 

Missionarj' operations, at Agra, 51 
at Benares, 66; at Calcutta, 109 
at (fiiunar, 133; at Garakhpur, 150 
at Mirat, 218 ; summary of, 238. 

Mogra-Hat, village of, encouraging 
movement, at, 263. 

Mohesh Chandra Ghosc, interesting 
experience bf, 240. 

Musalraans, hostility to the Gospel, 
176; disputes w ith, 174, 219 ; suc¬ 
cess amongst, 185 ; schisms among, 
338. 

. Musnlman government, character of, 
229. 

N.\tive agency, 41, 239. 

Native Christians, character of, 267 : 
happy death of a, 322; humble 
condition of, 321, 328; their diffi¬ 
culties, 330. 

. Native character, ^94. 

Native females, conditior 
413. 

Native poems in English, sp 
of, 503. 

Native teachers, inefficiency of, 206, 
290. 

Native Vernacular Press, 347; statis¬ 
tics of, 348. 

Nerbudda mission, 301. 

Noel, Rev. B., his questions for mis¬ 
sionaries, 334 ; extract from his 
Work on missions, 458. 

Nuddea, girls’ school at, 420. 

OppofijTioN to the missionaries, 266, 
267. 

Orphan Refuge, 423. 

i^ANoirs employed in teaching, 84; 
llieir disjrhuulatious, 85, 94, 




Parental Academy, the, 462. * 

Patna, an abandoned station, 234. 

Portuguese, character of, by Mrs. 
Postans, 449. 

Pratt, Rev. J., extract from a sermon 
by, 247. 

Procknow, Mr., journal of, 164. 

Prosecutions of native converts, 110, 
113, 120, 135, 177, 196. 

QuESTiONd for missionaries, 334. 

Reichardt, Rev. T., ordained by Bp. 
Heber, 106; his labours and writ¬ 
ings, ib. 

Religion in India, writings of young 
Hindus on, 498. 

Religious Institutions of the Church 
in Bengal, 365; St. Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral, Calcutta, 357; Church Build¬ 
ing Society, 365; Additional Clei^ 
Society, 368; Calcutta Christian 
Tnstnictioii Society, 375; Christ 
Church, Calcutta, 379; Calcutta 
Jews'Society, 379; Native Cate¬ 
chists’ Widows’ Fund, 385; Mis¬ 
sionary /'sbociation, 388. 

Sadhs, a Hindu seer, 217. 

Sanskrit education, notice of, fOO. 

Schools, native. 21 ; English, on the 
banks of the Hugly, 88 ; vernacu¬ 
lar, 22, 77, 90, 112, 123, 389. 

'' ' Mr., his study of Thihilr^n, 

, church built at, 49 ; Chris¬ 
tian dlage formed, 50. 

Serampur College, 491. 

I Sherwood, Mrs., established regimen- 

<1 iiril schools, 222, 400; commenced 
the Mirat mission, 246. 

Sivawarayan, a sect, 219. 

Society for Promoting C'hristian 
Knowledge, its efforts in aid of 
education, 1—3 ; affords aid to 
missionaries, 4 ; its grant and ap¬ 
peal on behalf of India, 23; esta¬ 
blishes dep6ts of bookfi, &c., 27 ; 

. grants of libraries, <Src., 28; pro¬ 
motes translations, 30. 

Society for Propagation of the Gospel, 
249; missions of, near Calcutta, 
333. ^ 

W 






Capt., his labours at Burd- 
91. 

Stations abandoned: — Allahabad, 
221; Bareilly, 226; Biixar, ib.; 
Cliittagang, 227 ; Dilhi, ib.; Kanh- 
pur, 229 ; Kidderpur, ib.; Kumal, 
230; Lbkhnau, 233; Patna, 234; 
Titalya, 235. 

Summary of operations, 238. 

Snuday in Calcutta, in 1770, 12. 
Superstition of natives, 171 ; extra¬ 
ordinary instance of, 250,273,274. 


Taltoanj, 304 i schools at, 307, 314; 
account of a visit, 309 ; a church 
built, 308 ; boarding school, 300 ; 
success of mission, 310. 

Tamluk mission, 318. 


'’’hags at Bordwau, 82. 

Titalya, an abandoned station,,235. 

Uomr, G. Esq., a friend of the mis¬ 
sion, 39. 

Veiinacular education, exertions oi 
Mrs. May, 484. 

Vernacular schoob, instruction im¬ 
parted in, 22; at Benar^, 77 ; at 
BurdWan, 90; at Calcutta, ll2, 
123,389. 

WniTBRKcnT, Mr., his preaching, 
excursions, 86. i 

Wilson, Mrs., obscrv'ations on feiuab 
education, 315. 

“ Young Bengal,’^ opponents o. 
Christianicy, 32. 
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CIIDRCII MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 




_ round and said, ‘^Put down my name for 500 

nipis for the church; send round a subscription paper, 
and depend upon it you will raise as much as will 
be required." This was done, and the present church is 
tlie result. 

A Church MiRsionary Ai^sociatioii^^^ formed Jnnuaiy 
5, 1805, to give local aid, and create an interest among 
the residents in education. It embraces two great depart¬ 
ments, the support of chapels and of schools. In 1844 it 
had collected within the previous eighteen months, 10,120 
rupis. An association had previously been formed in 
1818 by Mr. Come, composed of Messrs. Bowlcy, Green¬ 
wood, and Adlington, to meet every quarter alternately at 
Chunarand Benare s, for the purpose of consulting on the 
establishment of new schools, the construction of build¬ 
ings, and the preparing reports to be sent to Calcutta 
for the information of tlie committee there, but it was soon 
given up. 


Missionary Operations. —The Ilcv. Mr. Morris itine¬ 
rated to different parts of the country in 1825, as far as the 
famous Gaya, a place ‘'with its granite rocks blackened 
by the suns and rains of ages containing a population of 
QUO hundred thousand. He found that the people in various 
plae.os where he preached used to he dispersed at the com¬ 
mand of the Brahmans—a strong contrast to the present 
state of things, as now the truths of religion can be pub- 
li.sh(Hl in the vicinity of tlie holiest shrines of Hinduism, 
without exciting any tumult. 

In 18.87 the Benares Tract Society resolved to puhlisli 
a newspaper in Urdu, called the Khair Khwah Hind; 
Messrs. Mather and Knoiqip wore appointed editors: it 
was desired for the use of native Cluistians, and to give 
information under the following heads: Divinity, Chiiroh 
History, Missionary and Religious Intelligence, Miscella- 




BENARES. 




; soon secured two hundred and fifty subscrt0 
__^ 5r Tvliom 'were natives. 

In 1841, one Cliiragh Ali, who had charge of one of 
the largest mosques in Benares, died. For several years 
previous to liis death he gave up reading the Musalman 
prayers, and all attendance in the mosque: after his death 
his friends and relations came to pay the last respects to 
his corpse ; hut when they saw the room full of Cliristian 
hooks and papers, they declared he had become a Chris¬ 
tian ; c[uittcd the house, and liis own lamily had to per¬ 
form the last funeral rites over him. 

We have an instance of the persecutions native Chris¬ 
tians sometimes suffer in the case ot a Hindu convert 
named Cornelius: soon after his baptism, his wife infoimed 
him she wished to live at Benai*es; he wont to Ghazipur 
for lior, hut she had him seized and locked up in his house. 
Mr. Lcupolt hearing of it, obtained an order from the 
magistrate for his release ; liis relatives had tried, by gentle 
moans to induce him to recant, hut tliis not succeeding, 
they tied his hands behind his hack, made liini kneel before 
a charpai^ or stool, and commenced flogging him ; lie re¬ 
mained firm, however: they then shaved his mustachios 


and liis head, leaving a lock of hair, to mnko it appear 
he had again become a llindu: in this plight he came 
to ifr. Leupolt. 

Mr. Smith remarks, in 1843, ‘^How painful it is at 
times, wlam addressing the people on the most solemn 
subjects, to be met with the remark, ' Go home anH take 
your breakfast, it is getting very hot‘ Oh, it is yery fine 
for you to come and preach to us against covetousness, 
wdu/ hevo taken our country, and are now seeking to take 
our religion also ; go and moke those of your ow n bouse 
holy and just, and tlien come and teaidi us.’ He visiteo 
Kanlipur and FatDipui-: at Lakhnau he had the honour 


of breakfasting with the king. 


